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PBEFACE. 


Thboughout the whole range of claesical lite- 
rature there are, perhaps, few authors less read 
than Tacitus, though few present means for more 
profitable exercise of the mental powers. It may be 
generally affirmed respecting lum, that they who 
would master his construction, or grasp his meaning, 
must think. They must not merely possess, but 
bring into constant use, a sound knowledge of the 
Latin language; while they must investigate with 
patience, and weigh with care, all matters bearing 
upon the subject under consideration. Besides this, 
his text has come down to us more than usually 
corrupt; and many passages have, both tacitly and 
confessedly, been heretofore pronounced incapable of 
satisfactory solution. 

In the present edition of the ^^ Germany " and 
*^ Agricola," it has been the object of the Editor to 
present them in a form more inviting than that in 
which they have hitherto appeared, and thus induce 
the student to cultivate an acquaintance with the 


IT PBEFACE. 

longer and more important compositions of the great 
philosophical Soman historian. It has been sought 
to effect this by adopting, for the most part, the text 
of the learned Bitter — by a careful attention to the 
punctuation — and by supplying a body of notes 
explanatory of peculiarities of style, and elucidating 
aU pomts of primary importance in construction, 
customs, and histoiy. • 

- thruti HoqtUal, Sept. 185a 




CORNELII TACITI 


DE ORIGINE, SITU, MORIBUS, AC POPUUS 


GERMANISE 


LIBEE. 


I. Situation and bonndaries of Germany ; sonrces of the Rhine 
and Danube. IL Opinion respecting the origin of the €rer- 
mans; reasons for it; whence the. name of Germans arose. III. 
Hercules; var-songs; Ulysses; monuments inscribed with Greek 
oharacters. IV. Personal appearance of the Germans. V. As- 
pect of the country ; nature of the soil and climate ; scarcity of 
gold and silver ; contempt for silver vessels ; preference for certain 
Roman coins. VI. Iron scarce ; the German weapons ; cavalry ; 
infantry mixed with cavalry in engagements ; Grermans carry ofiT 
their dead; disgraceful to lose the shield. VIL Their kings, 
chieftains, and priests ; accompanied to battle by their families. 
yill. Anecdote of women recalling a fleeing army to a sense of 
duty; Veleda; Aurinia. IX. Mercury, Mars, and Isis; sacri- 
fices offered to them ; the Germans make no images of their gods, 
and build no temples to them; woods and groves consecrated to 
them.. X. Auspices and lots ; how and for what purposes they 
are used. XI. The chieftains deliberate on minor matters ; the 
collected people on those of importance ; manner of assembling 
and method of deliberating. XII. Capital charges may be brought 
under the cognizance of the national council ; different modes of 
punishment, and reasons for their respective uses; circuits for 
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GERMANIC 

administration of justice ; jadges and attendants. XIII. Germans 
always armed ; admission of youths amongst the men ; birth gives 
rank; chieftains and their retainers. XIV. XV. Rivalry of 
chieftains and retainers in battle ; presents of the former to the 
latter ; manner of living in time of peace. XVI. No cities in 
Germany ; construction of houses ; subterranean dwellings and 
store-houses. XVII. Dress. XVIIL Marriage and its cere- 
monies. XIX. Chastity of the women ; punishment of an unfaith- 
ful wifie ; dcnnestic customs. XX. Rearing of children ; law of 
succession to property. XXI. Friendships and enmities binding 
on all the members of a family ; murder assessed at a fixed rate ; 
hospitality to friends and strangers alike ; custom with respect to 
a guest at his departure. XXII. Daily life ; matters of business 
deliberated upon at feasts ; resolutions reconsidered the day follow- 
ing. XXIII. Food ; propensity to intoxication. XXIV. Games ; 
gambling. XXV. Condition of slaves and freedmen. XXVJ. 
Usury unknown ; occupation and division of lands ; lands annually 
changed. XXVIL Funerals. XXVIIL Migrations from Gaul 
into Germany, and from Germany into Gaul; Helvetii, Boii, 
Aravisci, Osi, Treveri, Nervii, Vangiones, Triboci, Nemetes, 
Ubii or Agrippinenses. XXIX. Especial valour of the Batavi $ 
they dwell near the Rhine; are of the stock of the Chattif 
f^thful to the Romans; exemptions in their ftroor; the Mat- 
tiaci similarly treated ; the DecumaUM Agri beyond the Rhine. 

XXX. Chatti ; their locality, personal appearance^ and mental 
vigour ; certain customs of theirs ; chief strength in their infantry. 

XXXI. Custom of their warriors. XXXII. Usipii and Tencteri ; 
the Tencteri excel in horsemanship. XXXIIL Bmeteri ; their 
territories occupied by the Chamavi and AngrivariL XXXIV. 
Dulgibini, Chasuarii, Frisii. XXXV. The Cimbric Chersonese ; 
extent of country occupied by the Chanci ; the Chaad the most 
noble and just of the Germans. XXXVL Chemsci ; their past 
and present condition; Fosi. XXXVIL Cimbri; few yet re- 
nowned ; in past times* they and the Romans mutually inflicted 
and received great hurt XXXVIII. Suevi ; customs of this 
great division of the German race. XXXIX. Semnones ; the 
most ancient and noble of the Suevi ; extent of their district, • 
population, and priority of rank. XL. Langobardi; Reu- 
digni, Aviones, Anglii, Varini, Eudoses, Suardones, and Nur- 
tones ; worship Ertha : customs relating to the worship of this 
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goddess. XLL Hermimdari; faithM to the Bomnns, amongst 
whom they are allowed to wander without restraint; source of 
the Elhe, XLII. Varisti, Marcomani, Quadi; renown and 
strength of these people ; the latter two governed by kings de- 

. scended firom Maroboduus and Tader ; aided by Roman sabsidxes. 
XLIII. Marsigni, Gotini, Osi, and Bori $ the Marsigni and Bari 
resemble the Saeyi in language and dress ; the Gotini speak the 
Gallic, the Osi the Pannonian language ; both pay tribute ; descrip- 
tion of this part of Germany ; the Lygii, comprising the Harii, 

^ HelTeconsD, M^wimi^ Elysii, Naharvali ; the Aid worshipped by 
the Naharvali; ferocity of the Harii, and how exhibited; 
Gothones, Rugii, and Lemovii. XLIY. The states of the Sui- 
ones; powerfulby sea and land; royal power purchased ; custody 
of arms committed to a slave. XLV. The sea beyond the Suiones 
ga6a in and closes the world; the nations of the Madi; amber; 
how collected; its nature and origin; the Sitones ruled by a 
woman. XLVL Peucini, Yeneti, Fenni ; doubtful whether they 
are to be ranked among the Germans or Sarmatians ; ferocity and 

-. poverty of the Fenni ; mode of living ; Hellusii and Oxiones. 

L Gebmania omnis a Gallis Bhaetisque et PannoniiB 
Bheno et DaauTio flaminibus, a Saxmatis Dacisque 
uutuo metii aut montibus separatur. Cetera Oce- 
anus ambit, latoe sinus et insularum immensa spatia 
oomplectens, nuper cognitis quibusdam gentibus ac 
regibus, quos bellum aperuit. Bhenus, Bhseticarum 
Alpium inacoesso ac pnecipiti vertice ortus, modico 
flezu Occidentem versus septentrionali Oceano mis- 
cetur. Danuvius, molli et dement^r edito mentis 
Abnob» jugo effiisus^ pluris populos adit, donee in 
Fonticum mare sex meatibus erumpat : septimum o& 
paludibus hauritur. 

. II* Ipsos Germanos indigenas crediderim, mini- 
mdque aliamm gentium ad ventibus et faospitiis mixtos ; 
quia nee terx& olim sed classibus advehebantur, qui 
lautare sedec^ quaarebant, et immensus ultr& utque mo 
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dixerim adversus Oceanns raris ab orbe nostro navibtis 
aditur. Quis porro, praeter periculum horridi et ig- 
noti maris^ Asi^ aut Africd aut Italic relictll, Germa- 
niam peteret, informem terns, asperam coelo, tristem 
cultu aspectuque, nisi si patria sit ? Celebrant car- 
minibus antiquis (quod unum apud illos memorise et 
annalium genus est) Tristonem deum^ terr& editum, 
et filium Mannum^ originem gejj^s conditoresque. 
Manno tris filios adsignant, e quorum nominibus 
proximi Oceano Ingaevones, medii Hermiones^ ceteri 
Istsevones vocentur. Quidam^ ut in licentid yetus- 
tatis, pluris deo ortos plurisque gentis appellationes, 
Marsos, Gtunbrivios, SuevoSyVandaliosadfirmant; ea- 
que vera et antiqua nomina. Ceteriim Germanic 
vocabulum recens, et nuper additum ; quoniam^ qui 
primi Ehenum transgressi GaUos expulerint, ut nunc 
Tungri^ tunc Germani vocati sint. Ita nationis no- 
men, non gentis, evaluisse paullatim, ut onmes pri- 
miun a victore ob metum, mox etiam a seipsis inyento 
nomine Germani vocarentur. 

IIL Fuisse apud eos et Herculem memorant; 
primumque omnium virorum fortium ituri in proelia 
canunt. Sunt illis hsec quoque carmina, quorum 
relatu [quem Bardihim vocant] accendunt animos, 
futuraeque pugnae fortunam ipso cantu augurantur. 
Terrent enim trepidantve, prout sonuit acies. Nee 
tarn voces illas, quim virtutis concentus, videntur. 
Adfectatur praecipu^ aspeiitas soni et firactum mur^ 
mur, objectis ad os scutis, quo plenior et gravior vox 
repercussu intumescat. Cetertlm et Ulixem quidam 
opinantur, longo illo et fabuloso errore in hunc Oce- 
anum delatum^ adisse G^rmanias temiSi Astibmrgi- 
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umque^ quod in ripft Kheni situm hodiSque incolitur^ 
ab illo constitutum nominatumque ; aram quinetiam 
Ulixi consecratam, adjecto Laertas patris nomine^ 
eodem loco olim repertam^ monumentaque et tumulos 
quosdam^ Grascis Uteris inscriptos^ in confinio Ger- 
manias Bhastiaeque adhuc exstare. Quae neque con-> 
fiimare argumentis neque refellere in animo est : ex 
ingenio suo quisque dbmat vel addat fidem. 

IV. Ipse eorum opinionibus accedo> qui Germaniae 
populos, nullis aliarum nationum connubiis infectos, 
propriam et sineeram et tanttlm sui similem gentem 
exstitisse arbitrantur* Unde habitus quoque corpo- 
rum, quamquam in tanto hominum numero, idem 
omnibus : truces et coerulei oculi^ rutikd comae, magna 
corpora et tantum ad impetum valida. Laboris atque 
operum non eadem patientia; minim^que sitim aes- 
tumque tolerare, frigora atque inediam cobIo solove 
adsnSrunt. 

y, Terra» etsi aliquanto specie differt, in uni* 
versum tamen aut silvis horrida, aut paludibus foeda : 
humidior qui Gallias, ventosior qua Noricum ac 
Pannoniam aspicit : satis ferax, frugiferarum arborum 
impatiens^ pecorum fecunda; sed plerumque impro- 
cera. Ne armentis quidem suus honor, aut gloria 
frontis« Numero gaudent ; casque solae et gratissimae 
opes sunt. Argentum et aurum propitiine an irati 
Di negaverint dubito. Nee tamen adfirmaverim nul- 
lam Germaniae venam argentum aurumye gignere; 
quis enim scrutatus est? Possessione et usu hand 
perinde adficiuntur. Est videre apud illos argentea 
vasa, legatis et principibus eorum muneri data, non 
in alift vilitate, quiUn quae humo finguntur: quam-^ 
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qaam proximi, ob nsum commercionim, anmm et 
argentum in pretio habent, formasque quaadam nostne 
pecuaice agnoscunt atque elignnt: interiores simpli- 
ciiis et antiquiillB permutatione mercinm ntmititr* 
Pecuniam probant veterem et diii notam, Serratos 
Bigatosque. Argentum quoque magis qu4m anrum 
sequiintur^ null& adfectione animi, sed quia numeros 
argenteorum facilior usui est promiscua ac vilia meiv 
cantibus. 

YL Ne ferrum quidem superest, sicut ex genere 
telorum colligitur. Ban gladiis aut majoribus lanoeis 
utuntur. Hastas, vel ipsorum vocabulo Jrameas, 
gerunt angusto et brevi ferro, sed ita acri et ad usum 
habili^ ut eodem telo^ prout ratio poecit, yel cominiis 
Tel eminils pugnent. Et eques quidem scuto fra- 
me&que contentus est: pedites et missilia q)argunt, 
pluraque singuli, atque immensum vibrant, nudi 
aut sagulo leves* Nulla cultiisjactatio: scuta tantiim 
lectissimis coloribus distinguunt. Faucis lories, vix 
uni alterive cassis aut galea. Equi non form^ non 
velocitate conspicui. Sed nee varietatem gyrorum 
in morem nostrum docentur: in rectum aut uno 
fiexu dextros agunt, ita conjuncto orbe ut nemo 
posterior sit. In universum sestimanti plus penes 
peditem roboris; eoqile mixti proeUantur, apt& et 
congruente ad equestrem pugnam velocitate peditum, 
quos ex omni juventute delectos ante aciem locant. 
Definitur et numerus : centeni ex singulis pagis sunt ; 
idque ipsum inter suos vocantur, et quod prim6 
numerus fuit, jam nomen et honor est. Acies per 
cuneos componitur. Cedere loco, dummodo rursiis 
instes, consiUi qu&m formidinis arbitrantur. Corpora 
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*8Uoruln etiam in dubiis proeliis referunt. Scutum 
reliquisse prsecipuum flagitium ; nee aut sacris adesse, 
aut concilium inire ignominioso fas ; multique super- 
etites bellorum infamiam laqueo finierunt. 

yiL Beges ex nobilitate^ duces ^x Tirtute su- 
munt. Nee regibus infinita aut libera potestas, et 
(duces exemplo potiiis qukax imperio ; si prompti, si 
conspicui, si ante aciem agant, admiratione prsesunt. 
Ceteriim neque animadverteFC neque vincire, ne 
verberare quidem nisi sacerdotibus pennissum, non 
quasi in poenam, nee ducis jussu, sed velut deo im- 
perante^ quern adesse beUantibus credunt ; effigiesque 
et signa quiedam, detau^ta lucis, in prceUmn ferunt. 
Quodque pnecipuum fortitudinis incitamentum est, 
non casus^ neque fortuita conglobatio turmam aut 
cuneum facity sed famiiice et propinquitates. Et in 
proximo pignora, undo feminarum ululatus [audiri], 
undo vastus infantium. Hi cuique sanctissimi testes, 
lii maximi laudatores. Ad matres, ad oonjuges vul- 
nera ferunt; nee iUse numerare aut exigere plagas 
paventy cibosque et hortamina pugnantibus gestant. 

Yin. Memorise proditur quasdam acies, inclinatas 
jam et labantes, a feminis restitutas constanti^ pre- 
cum et objectu pectorum, et monstrati coming cap* 
tivitate> quam Icmgd impatientiiis feminarum suarum 
nonune timent> adeo ut efficaciils obligentur animi 
civitatum, quibus inter obsides puell® quoque nobiles 
imperantur. Inesse quinetiam sanctum aliquid et 
providum putant; nee aut consilia earum aspemantur, 
aut responsa negligunt. Vidimus sub divo Yespa- 
siano Yeledam, diii apud plerosque numinis loco ha^ 
bitam. Sed et olim Auriniam et compluris alias 
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venerati sunt^ non adulatione^ neque tamquam face- 
rent dea& 

IX. Deorom maximd Mercurium colunt, cui certis 
diebus humanis quoque hostiis litare fas habenU 
Martem concessis animalibus placant. Pars Sue- 
vorum et Isidi sacrificat : unde causa et origo pere- 
grino sacro^ pariim comperi^ nisi quod signum ipeunn 
in modum libumse figuratum^ docet advectam reli- 
gionem. Ceter&m nee cohibere parietibus deos^ neque 
in uUam humani oris speciem adsimulare^ ex magni- 
tudine coelestium arbitrantur. Lucos ac nemora 
consecrant ; deorumque nominibus appellant secretum 
illud, quod sol& reverentia vident. 

X. Auspicia sortesque, ut qui maxim^, observant 
Sortium consuetudo simplex. Yirgam firugiferas ar- 
bori decisam in surculos amputant; eosque^ notis 
quibusdam discretes, super candidam vestem temer^ 
ac fortuito spargunt. Mox, si public^ consuletur» 
sacerdos civitatis, sin privatim, ipse pater familiaa^ 
precatus deos coelumque suspiciens, ter singulos toUit^ 
sublatos secundum iinpressam ant^ notam interpre* 
tatur. Si prohibuerunt, nulla de eadem re in eundem 
diem consultatio: sin permissum, auspiciorum adhuc 
fides exigitur, Et illud quidem etiam hie notum, 
avium voces volatusque interrogare : proprium gentis 
equorum quoque praesagia ac monitus experirL Pub- 
lic^ aluntur isdem nemoribus ac lucis candidi et nullo 
mortali opere contacti; quos, presses sacro curru, sa* 
cerdos ac rex vel princeps civitatis comitantur, hin- 
nitusque ac fremitus observant. Nee ulli auspicio 
major fides, non solilm apud plebem, apud proceres, 
apud sacerdotes; ^e enim ministros deorum^ illoa 
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conscios putant. Edt et alia observatio auspiciorum, 
qu& .gravium bellorum eventus explorant. Ejus 
gentis, cum qu& helium est, captivum, quoquo modo 
interceptum, cum electo popularium suorum, patriis 
quemque armis committunt, Victoria hujus vel illius 
pro prasjudicio accipitur. 

XI. De minoribus rebus principes consultant, de 
majoribus omnes : ita tamen, ut ea quoque, quorum 
penes plebem arbitrium est, apud principes prsetrac- 
tentur. Coeunt, nisi quid fortuitum et subitum in- 
cidit, certis diebus, quum aut inchoatur luna, aut 
impletur: nam agendis rebus hoc auspicatissimum 
initimn credunt. Kec dierum numerum, ut nos, sed 
noctium computant. Sic constituunt, sic condicunt : 
nox ducere diem videtur. lUud ex lihertate vitium, 
qu6d non simul nee ut jussi conveniunt, sed et alter 
et tertius dies cunctatione coeuntium aheumitur. Ut. 
turbse placuit, considunt armati. Silentium per sa- 
cerdotes, quihus tum et coercendi jus est, imperatur. 
Mox rex vel princeps, prout cetas cuique, prout no- 
hilitas, prout decus bellorum, prout facundia est, 
audiuntur, auctoritate suadendi magis qu^m jubendi 
potestate. Si displicuit sententia, fremitu asper- 
nantur; sin placuit, frameas concutiunt: honoratis- 
simum assensiis genus est armis laudare. 

XIL Licet apud concilium accusare quoque, et 
discrimen capitis intendere. Distinctio pcenarum ex 
delicto. Proditores et transfugas arboribus suspen- 
dunt : ignavos et imbelles et corpore infames coeno ac 
palude, injecta insuper crate, mergunt. Diversitas 
supplicii illilc respicit, tamquam scelera ostendi opor- 
teat, dum puniuntur ; flagitia abscondL Sed et le<* 
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vioribus delictife pro modo poena : equorum pecorum- 
que numero convicti mulctantur. Pars mulctse regi 
vel civitati, pars ipsi, qui vindicatur, vel propinquis 
ejus exsolvitur, Eliguntur in isdem conciliis et prin- 
cipes, qui jura per pagos vicosque reddunt Centeni 
singulis ex plebe comites^ consilium simul et auc- , 
toritas, adsunt. 

XIII. Nihil autem neque publicsB neque privatsB 
rei, nisi armati, agunt. Sed arma sumere non ant^ 
cuiquam moris, qnkm civitas sufiecturum probaverit. 
Turn in ipso concilio vel principum aliquis, vel pater, 
vel propinqui scuto frame&que juvenem omant. Hsec 
apud illos toga, hie primus juventae honos : ante hoc 
domiis pars.videutur, mox reipublicae. Insignis no- 
bilitas aut magna patrum merita principis dignationem 
etiam adolescentulis adsignant : ceteris robustioribus ac 
jampridem probatis adgregantur. Nee rubor inter 
comites adspici. Gradus quin etiam ipse comitatus 
habet, judicio ejus, quem sectantur; magnaque et 
comitum asmulatio, quibus primus apud principem 
suum locus, et principum, cui plurimi et acerrimi 
comites, Hsec dignitas, hae vires, magno semper 
electorum juvenum globo circumdari ; in pace decus, 
in bello proesidium. Nee sol^ in 8u& gente cuique, 
sed apud finitimas quoque civitates id nomen, ea 
gloria est, si numero ac virtute comitate emineat ; 
expetuntur enim legationibus, et muneribus omantur, 
et ipsS. plerumque famS. bella profligant. 

XIV. Quum ventum in aciem, turpe principi vir- 
tute vinci; turpe comitatui virtutem principis non 
adaequare. Jam ver6 infame in omnem vitam ac 
probrosum, superstitem principi suo ex acie recessisse. 
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Ulum defendere, tueri^ eua quoque fortia facta glorias 
ejus adsignare, prsecipuum sacramentmn est Prin* 
cipes pro victoria pugnant ; comites pro principe. 
Si civitas, in qu& orti sunt, longS pace et otio torpeat, 
plerique nobilium adolescentium petunt tdtid eas 
nationes, quad turn bellum aliquod gerunt; quia et 
ingrata genti quies, et faciliiis inter ancipitia clares* 
cunt, magnumque comitatum non nisi yi belloque 
tuentur. Exigunt enim principis sui liberalitate 
ilium bellatorem equum, illam cruentam Tictricemque 
frameaxn. Nam epulse et, quamquam incompti, largi 
tamen apparatus, pro stipendio cedunt : materia mu- 
nificentias per bella et raptus. Nee arare terram, aut 
exspectare annum, tarn facild persuaseris, qudm vch 
care hostem et vulnera mererL Pigrum quin immp et 
iners Tidetur sudore adquirere, quod possis sanguine 
parare* 

XY. Quotiens bella non ineunt, multum venatibus, 
plus per otium transigunt, dediti somno ciboque, for- 
tissimus quisque ac bellicosissimus nihil agens, dele* 
gat& domiis et penatium et agrorum qwA feminis 
senibusque et infimussimo cuique ex famiM: ipsi 
hebent, mirfi diversitate naturae, quum iidem homines 
sic ament inertiam, et oderint quietem. Mos est 
civitatibus ultrd ac viritim conferre principibus vel 
armeiitorum vel frugum, quod, pro honore acceptum, 
etiam necessitatibus subvenit* Gaudent praecipud 
finitimarum gentium donis, quae non modd a singulis, 
sed et public^ mittuntur, electi equi, magna arma, 
plialeras torquesque* Jam et pecuniam accipere 
docuimus. 

XYL Nullaa Grermanorum populis urbes habitari 
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sads notum est ; ne pati quidem inter se junctas 
sedes. Colunt discreti ac diversi, ut fons^ ut campuSy 
ut nemus placuit. Vicos locant non in nostrum 
morem^ connexis et cohasrentibus aedificiis: suam 
qviisque domum spatio circumdat, sive adversiis casus 
ignis remedium^ sive insciti^ asdificandi. Ne caemen* 
-torum quidem apud illos aut tegularum usus : materia 
ad omnia utuntur informi et citra speciem aut delec- 
tationem. Quasdam loc^a diligentiiis inlinunt terr^ ita 
pura ac splendente^ ut picturam ac lineamenta colo-^ 
rum imitetur. Solent et subterraneos specusaperire, 
eosque multo insuper fimo onerant, suffu^um hiemi 
et receptaculum frugibus : quippe rigorem frigorum 
ejusmodi locis molliunt ; et si quando hostis advenit, 
aperta populatur, abdita autem et defossa aut igno* 
rantur, aut eo ipso faUunt^ qudd quasrenda sunt. 

XVIL Tegumen onmibas sagum, fibula aut, si 
desit, spinli. consertum: cetera intecti, totos dies 
juxta focum atque ignem agunt, Locupletissimi 
Teste distinguuntur, non fluitante, sicut Sarmatae ac 
Parthi, sed strict^ et singulos artus exprimente. 
Gerunt et ferarum pelles proximi rip» negligentSr, 
ulteriores exquisitiils, ut quibus nullus per commercia 
cultus. Eligunt feras, et detracta velamina spai^unt 
maculis pellibusque beluarum, quas exterior Oceanus 
atque ignotum mare gignit. Nee alius feminis quam 
viris habitus, nisi quod feminaB saepi^s lineis amicti*- 
bus velantur, eosque purpurd. variant, partemque ves- 
titiis superioris in manicas non extendunt, nudas 
brachia ac lacertos; sed et. proxima pars pectoris 
patet. 

XVIII. Quamquam severa illic matrimonia, nee 
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ullam morum partem magis laudaveris. Nam propd 
soli bskrbarorum singulis uxoribus contenti sunt^ ex* 
ceptis admodiim paucis, qui non libidine sed ob no« 
bilitatem plurimis nuptiis ambiuntur. Dotem non 
uxor marito^ sed uxori maritus offerL Intersunt 
parentes et propinqui^ ac munera probant, munera 
non ad delicias muliebres quaesita, nee quibus nova 
nupta comatur, sed boves^ et firenatum equum, et 
scutum cum framed gladioque. In base munera uxor 
accipitur ; atque invicem ipsa armorum aliquid viro 
adfert. Hoc maximum vinculum, haec arcana sacra> 
bos conjugales decs arbitrantur. Ne se mulier extra 
virtutum cogitationes extraque bellorum casus putet, 
ipsis incipientis matrimonii auspiciis admonetur venire 
se laborum periculorumque sociam, idem in pace» 
idem in praelio passuram ausuramque. Hoc juncti 
boves, boc paratus equus, hoc data arma denuntiant* 
Sic vivendum, sic pereundum: accipere se, quae 
liberis invidata ac digna reddat, quae nurus accipiant, 
rursiisque ad nepotes referantur. 

XIX. Ergo septae pudiciti^ agunt, nullis specta- 
culorum inlecebris, nullis conviviorum inritationibus 
corruptae. Literarum secreta viri parit^r ac feminae 
ignorant. Paucissima in tarn numeros^ gente adul- 
teria: quorum poena praesens, et maritis permissa. 
Accisis crinibus, nudatam, coram propinquis expellit 
domo maritus, ac per omnem vicum verbere agit. 
Publicatae enim pudidtias nulla venia: non forma, 
non aetate, non opibiis maritum invenerit Nemo 
enim illic vitia ridet; nee corrumpere et corrumpi 
sasculum vocatur. Meli^ quidem adhtic eae civi- 
tates, in quibus tantihn virgines nubunt, et cum spe 
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votoque uxoris semel transigitur. Sic unum ao- 
cipiunt maritum^ quomodo unum corpus unamque 
yitam^ ne ulla cogitatio ultrst^ ne lougior cupiditas^ 
ne tamquam maritum, sed tamquam matrimonium 
ament Numerum Uberorum finire, aut quemquam 
ex agnatis necare, flagitium habetur; plusque ibi 
boni mores valeut, qu&m alibi bonaB leges. 

XX. In omni domo nudi ac sordidi in hos artuS) 
in base corpora, quse nuramur, excrescunt. Sua 
quemque mater uberibus alit; nee ancillis ac nu- 
tricibus delegantur. Dominum ac servum nullis 
educationis deliciis dignoseas: inter eadem pecora, 
in e^em humo degunt, donee setas separet ingenues, 
rirtus agnoscat. Sera juvenum venus, edque inex- 
hausta pubertas. Nee virgines festinantur: eadem 
juventa, similis proceritas : pares yalidaeque miscen- 
tur; ac robora parentum liberi referunt. Sororum 
filiis idem apud ayunculum, qui apud patrem honor. 
Quidam sanctiorem artioremque hunc nexum san- 
guinis arbitrantur, et in accipiendis obsidibus magisr 
exigunt, tamquam ii et animiun firmiills et domum 
latiiks teneant. Heredes tamen successoresque sui 
cuique liberi ; et nullum testamentum. Si liberi non 
sunt, proximus gradus in possessione fratres, patrui, 
avunculi. Quantd plus propinquorum, qud major 
adfinium numerus, tantd gratiosior senectus ; nee ulla 
orbitatis pretia. 

XXI. Suscipere tarn inimicitias sen patris seu 
propinqui, qu&m amicitias, necesse est. Nee im* 
placabiles durant: luitur enim etiam homioidium 
certo armentorum ac pecorum numero, recipitque 
satisfactioilem universa domus ; utilit^r in publicum. 
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quia periculosiores sunt inimicitiae juxta libertatem. 
Convictibus et hospitiis non alia gens efiusiils in- 
dulget. Quemcumque mortalium arcere tecto nefas 
habetur : pro fortune quisque adparatis epulis eiccipit. 
Quum defecere, qui modo hospes fuerat, monstrator 
hospitii et comes: proximam domum non invitati 
adeunt. Nee interest : pari humanitate accipiuntur. 
Notum ignotumque^ quantum ad jus hospitis^ nemo 
discernit. Abeunti, si quid poposcerit^ concedere 
moris ; et poscendi invicem eadem facilitas. Gaudent 
muneribus ; sed nee data imputant, nee acceptis ob- 
ligantur. [Victus inter hospites comis.] 

XXII. Statim e somno, quern plerumque in diem 
extrahunt) lavantur, saepi^ calidsl^ ut apud quos plu- 
rim^ hiems occupat. Lauti cibum capiunt: se- 
paratee singulis sedesy et sua, cui(][ue mensa. Turn ad 
negotia.^ nee min^, saep^ ad eonvivia procedunt ar- 
mati. Diem noctemque continuare potando nulli 
probrum. Crebne, ut inter yinolentos, rixse raro 
conviciis^ saepiiis csede et yulneribus, transiguntur. 
Sed et de reconciliandis invicem inimicis^ et jungen- 
dis adfinitatibus, et adsciscendis principibus, de pace 
denique ac bello^ plerumque in conviviis consultant ; 
tamquam nuUo magis tempore aut ad simplices cogi- 
tationes pateat animus, aut ad magnas incalescat. 
Gens non astuta, nee callida, aperit adhuc secreta 
pectoris licentiS. jocL Ergo detecta et nuda omnium 
mens ; posterd. die retractatur ; et salvautriusque tem- 
poris ratio est Deliberant, dum fingere nesciunt: 
constituunt, dum errare non possunt. 

XXIIL Fotui humor ex hordeo aut frumento, in 
quandam similitudinem vini corruptus : proximi ripse 
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et vinam mercantur* Cibi simplices^ agrestia poma^ 
recens fera, aut lac concretunL Sine adparatu^ sine 
blandimentis expellant famem. AdversiiB sitim non 
eadem temperantia. Si indulseris ebrietati^ sugge- 
rendo quantum concupiscunt^ hand minils facile vitiis 
qnkm armis vincentur. 

XXIY. Genus spectaculorum unum^ atque in 
omni coetu idem. Nudi juvenes^ quibus id ludicrum 
est^ inter glndios se atque infestas frameas saltu ja- 
ciunt» Exercitatio artem parat, ars decorem: non 
in quaestum tamen, aut mercedem : quamvis audacis 
lasciviae pretium est voluptas spectantiunu Aleam, 
quod mirere^ sobrii inter seria exercent, tantS lu* 
crandi perdendive temeritate^ ut, quum omnia defe- 
cerunt^ extremo ac novissimo jactu de libertate et de 
corpore contendant. . Victus voluntariam servitutem 
adit : quamvis juvenior, quamvis robustior^ adligari 
se ac venire patitur. Ea est in re pravfi pervicacia: 
ipsi fidem vocant* Servos conditionis hujus per 
conunercia tradunt, ut se quoque pudore victorias 
exsolvant, 

XXV. Ceteris servis non in nostrum morem, de- 
scriptis per familiam ministeriis^ utuntur. Suam 
quisque sedem, suos penates regit Frumenti modum 
dominus^ aut pecoris, aut vestis^ ut colono, injungit ; 
et servus hactenills paret. Cetera dom^s officia uxor 
ac liberi exsequuntur. Verberare servum ac vinculis 
et opere coercere rarum. Occidere solent, non dis- 
cipline, et severitate, sed impetu et ira^ ut inimicum ; 
nisi qudd impun^ est. Liberti non multiim super 
servos sunt : rar6 aliquod momentum in domo, nun- 
quam in civitate : exceptis duntaxat iis gentibus, qu» 
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regnantur. Ibi enim et super ingenuos et super no 
biles adscendunt : apud ceteros impares libertini !!•* 
bertatis argumentum sunt. 

XXVI. Fenus agitare et in usuras extendere igno- 
tum; idedque magis servatur^ qusLm si vetitum esset* 
Agri, pro numero cultoriim, ab universis in vicos oc- 
cupantur^ quos mox inter se secundiim dignationem 
partiuntur. Facilitatem partiendi camporum spatia 
prasbent. Arva per annos mutant ; et superest ager* 
Nee enim cum ubertate et amplitudine soli labore 
contendunt; ut pomaria conserant, et prata separent^ 
et hortos rigent : sola terras seges imperatur. Unde 
annum quoque ipsum non in totidem digerunt species i 
hiems et yer et aestas intellectum ac vocabula habent : 
autumni perinde nomen ac bona ignorantur. 

XXVII. Funerum nulla ambitio: id soliim ob-» 
servant, ut corpora darorum virorum certis lignis 
crementur, Struem ro^ nee vestibus nee odoribud 
cumulant : sua cuique arma, quorundam igni et equua 
adjicitun Sepulcrum cespes erigit, Monumentorum 
arduum et operosum honorem, ut gravem defunctis^ 
aspemantur. Lamenta ac lacrimas citb^ dolorem et 
tristitiam tard^ ponunt. Feminis lugere honestum 
est^ yiris meminisse. Hasc in commune de omnium 
Germanorum origine ac moribus accepimus. Nunc 
singularum gentium instituta ritusque, quatenils dif- 
ferant, quae nationes e Germanil^ in Gallias conuni- 
graverint, expediam. 

XXVIII. Validiores olim Gallorum res fuisse sum- 
mus auctor divus Julius tradit ; eoque credibile est 
etiam Gallos in Germaniam transgresses. Quantulum 
enim amnis obstabat, quominilLs, ut quasque gens 
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evaluerat^ occuparet permutaretque sedes promiscuas 
adhuc, et nuM regnorum potenti^ divisas ? Igitur inter 
Hercyniam silvam Bhenumque et Moenum amnes 
Helvetii^ ulteriora Boii, Gallica utraque gens^ tenuSre. 
Manet adhuc Boihemi nomen, signatque loci veterem 
memoriam, quamvis mutatis cultoribus. Sed utriim 
Aravisci in Pannoniam ab Osis, Germanorum natio, 
an Osi ab Araviscis in Germaniam commigraverint, 
quum eodem adhuc sermone, institutis^ moribus 
utantur^ incertum est ; quia» pari olim inopi& ac li- 
bertate, eadem utriusque ripaB bona malaque erant* 
Treveri et Nervii circa adfectationem Germanics^ 
priginis ultrd ambitiosi sunt, tamquam per banc glo- 
riam sanguinis a similitudine et inertill Gallerum 
separentur. Ipsam Bheni ripam baud dubid Germa- 
norum populi colunty Yangiones, Triboci, Nemetes. 
JSTe Ubii quidem, quamquam Komana colonia esse 
meruerint^ ac libentiils Agrippinenses conditoris sui 
nomine vocentur, origine erubescunt, transgress! 
olim, et experimento fidei super ipsam Bheni ripam 
coUocati, ut arcerenty non ut custodirentur. 

XXIX* Omnium harum gentium virtute praecipui 
Batavi, non multtun ex ripa, sed insulam Kheni 
amnis colunt, Chattorum quondam populus, et sedi- 
tione domestic^ in eas sedes transgressus, in quibus 
pars Bomani imperii fierent. Manet honos, et antiqusB 
societatis insigne: nam nee tributis contemnuntur, 
nee publicanus atterit. Exempti oneribus et coUa- 
tionibus, et tanttun in usum proeliorum sepositi, velut 
tela atque arma, bellis reservantur. Est in eodem 
obsequio et Mattiacorum gens. Protulit enim mag- 
nitude populi Bomani ultra Bhenum, ultraque veteres 
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terminoSy imperii reverentiam. Ita sede finibusque 
in SU& ripS^ mente acimoque nobisciim agunt> cetera 
similes Batavis, nisi qu6d ipso adhuc terras suae solo 
et ccbIo acri^ animantur. Non numeraverim inter 
Germanias populos, quamquam trans Rhenum Danu- 
viumque consederint) eos, qui Decumates agros exer^ 
cent. Leyisdmiis quisque Grallorum, et inopi& audax, 
dubias possessionis solum occupav^re. Mox limite 
acto^ promotisque prassidiis, sinus imperii et pars 
provincias habentur, 

XXX. Ultra hos Chatti initium sedis ab Hercynio 
saltu inchoant, non ita efiusis ac palustribus locis, ut 
ceterae civitates, in quas Germania patescit; durant 
siquidem coUes pauUatimque rarescunt^ et Chattos 
suos saltus Hercjnius prosequitur simul ac deponit. 
Duriora genti corpora, stricti artus, minax vultus, et 
major animi vigor. Multum, ut inter Germanos, 
rationis ac soUertiaD : praeponere electos, audire prao^ 
positos, ndsse ordines, intellegere occasiones, difierre 
impetus, disponere diem, yallare noctem, fortunam 
inter dubia, virtutem inter ceita numerare, quodque 
rarissimum, nee nisi ratione disciplinae concessum, 
plus reponere in duce, qu^m in exercitu. Omne 
robur in pedite, quem super arma ferramentis quo- 
que et copiis on,erant. Alios ad prcelium ire videa8> 
Chattos ad bellum : rari excursus et fortuita pugna. 
Equestriiun san^ virium id proprium, citd parare 
victoriam, citd cedere: velocitas juxta formidinem, 
cunctatio propior constantias est. 

XXXI. Et aliis Germanorum populis usurpatum 
rard et privatS* cujusque audenti^ apud Chattos in 
consensum vertit; ut primiim adoleverint, crinem- 
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barbamque submittere^ nee, nisi hoste caeso, exuere 
votivum obligatumque virtuti oris habitum. Super 
eanguinem et spolia revelant firontem, seque turn 
dem^m pretia nascendi rettulisse^ dignosque patrid ac 
parentibus ferunt» Ignavis et imbellibus manet 
squalor. Fortissimus quisque ferreum insuper an* 
nulum (ignominiosum id genti) velut vinculum ges- 
tat, donee se casde hostis absolvat. Plurimis Chat- 
torum hie placet habitus ; jamque canent insignes et 
hostibus simul euisque monstrati* Omnium penes 
hos initia pugnarum ; haee prima semper acies, visu 
nova. Nam ne in pace quidem vultu mitiore man- 
suescunt. NuUi domus, aut ager, aut aliqua cura: 
prout ad quemque venere^ aluntur, prodigi alieni, 
contemptores sui, donee ezsanguis senectus tarn 
duras virtuti impares faciat. 

XXXTL Proximi Chattis eertum jam alveo Rhe- 
num, quique terminus esse suffieiat, Usipii ae Tene- 
teri colunt» Tencteri super solitum bellorum decus 
equestris disciplinas arte prseeellunt. Nee major apud 
Chattos peditum laus, qudm Teneteris equitum. Sic 
instituSre majores ; posteri imitantur. Hi lusus in- 
fantum, hsec juvenum semulatio, perseverant senes* 
Inter familiam et penates et jura suecessionum equi 
traduntur: excipit filius, non, ut cetera, maximus 
natu, sed prout ferox bello et melior. 

XXXIII. Juxta Teneteros Bructeri olim occur- 
rebant : nunc Chamavo^ et Angrivarios immigrSsse 
narratur, pulsis Bructeris ac penitiis excisis, vici- 
narum consensu nationum, seu superbias odio, seu 
pra&dsd dulcedine, seu favore quodam eiga nos deo* 
rum* Nam ne spectaculo quidem proolii invidere: 
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super sexaginta millia non armis telisque Bomanis, 
sed, quod maguificentius est, oblectationi oculiaque 
ceciderunt Maneat^ quseso, duretque gentibus^ si 
non amor nostri, at cert^ odium sui : quando5 ur* 
gentibus imperii fatis, nihil jam praestare fortuna- 
majus potest, qu^ hostium discordiam. 

XXXIV. Angrivarios et Chamjiyos a tergo Dul-» 
gibini et Chasuarii cludunt, aliaeque gentes baud pe- 
rinde memoratas. A fronte Frisii excipiunt. Ma- 
joribus minoribusque Frisiis vocabulum est ex modo 
Tirium. UtraBque nationes usque ad Oceanum Bheno 
pradtexuntur, ambiuntque immensos insuper lacus, et 
Bomanis classibus nayigatos. Ipsum quin etiam 
Oceanum ilH temptavimus : et superesse adhuc Her-* 
culis columnas fama vulgavit; sive adiit Hercules, 
sen, quidquid ubique magnificum est^ in claritatem 
ejus referre consensimus. Nee defuit audentia Drusa 
ac Germanico ; sed obstitit Oceanus in se simul atque 
in Herculem inquiri. Mox nemo temptavit^ sano-^ 
tiusque ac reverentius visum de actis deorum credere, 
qusUn scire. 

XXXV. Hacteniis in Occidentem Germaniam 
novimus. In Septentrionem ingenti flexu redit. Ac 
primo statim Chaucorum gens, quamquam incipiat a 
Frisiis, ac partem littoris occupet, omnium, quas ex- 
posui, gentium lateribus obtenditur, donee in ChattOB 
usque sinuetur. Tam immensum terrarum spajduiu 
non tenent tantiim Chauci, sed et implent ; pppulus 
inter Germanos nobilissimus, quique magnitudinem 
suam malit justitiS. tueri. Sine cupiditate, sine im<^ 
potenti^, quieti secretique nulla provocant beUa, nul- 
lis raptibus aut latrociniis populantur. Id praaci* 
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paum virtutis ac virium argumentum est, quH ut 
superiores agant, Bon per injurias adsequuntur. 
Prompta tamen omnibus arma, et, si res poscat» 
exercitns, {durimum virorum equorumqiie ; et qui- 
escentibus eadem fama. 

XXXYL In latere Chaucomm Chattommque 
CheruBci nimiam ac marcentem diji pacem inlacessiti 
Butrieront. Idque jucundius, qukm tutius fuit ; quia 
inter impotentes et validos faJsd quiescas : ubi manu 
agitur, modestia ac probitas BomiBa superioris snut. 
Ita qui olim boni aequique Chemsci, bubc isertes ac 
stulti vocantur : Chattis yictoribus fortuna in sapien* 
tiam cessit. Tacti ruind Cheruscorum et Fodt, con- 
tennina gens : adversarun^ rerum ex aequo socii sunt, 
quum in secundis minores fuissent. 

XXXYIL Eundem Germaniae sinmn proximi 
Ckseano Cimbri tenent, parva nunc ciyitas, sed glorift 
ingens ; veterisque famae latd vestigkt manent, utidque 
r^ castra ac spatia, quorum ambitu nunc quoque 
metiaris molem manusque gentis, et tam nuigni ex- 
erdtiis fidem. Sexcentesimum et quadragerimum 
annum XTrbs nostra agebat, quum primjim Cim- 
brorum audita sunt arma, Caecilio Metello ac Papirio 
Carbone consulibus. Ex quo si ad alteram Impera- 
toris Trajani consulatum computemus, ducenti fermd 
et decem anni colliguntur. Tamdiii Grermania vin- 
citur. Medio tam longi aavi spatio multa invicdm 
damna. Non Samnis, non Poeni, non HispaniaB Gal- 
lasBve, ne Parthi quidem saepiiis admonu^e : quippd 
regno Arsacis acrior est Germanoram Ubertas. Quid 
enim aliud nobis qukm caedem Crassi, amisso et ipse 
Pac(»:o, infra Yentidium dejectus Oiiens objep^t 2 
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At Gennani Carbone, et L. Cassio^ et Scauro Au* 
relio, et Servilio Caepione^ M. quoque Manlio fusia 
vel captisy quinque Bunnl consulares exercitus populo 
Komano, Varum trisque cum eo legiones etiam Cae- 
sarl abstulerunt. Nee impund C. Marius in Itali&» 
divus Julius in Grallia, Drusus ac Nero et Germa- 
nicus in suis eos sedibus perculerunt. Mox ingentes 
Gaii Csesaris minaeln ludibrium versse. Inde otium^ 
do];Lec occasione discordiaB nostras et civilium armo-* 
rum, expugnatis legionum hibemis, etiam Galliaa 
adfectavSre ; ac rursiis inde pulsi, proximis tempori- 
bus triumphati magis qu&m victi sunt. 

XXXVIII. Nunc de Suevis dicendum est, quorum 
non una, ut Chattorum Tencterorumve, gens: ma« 
jorem enim Germanias partem obtinent, propriis ad- 
huc nationibus nominibusque discreti, quamvis in. 
oonunune Suevi vocentur. Insigne gentis obliquare 
crinem, nodoque substringere. Sic Suevi a ceteris 
Germanis, sic Suevorum ingenui a servis separantur. 
In aliis gentibus, sen cognatione aliqu^ Suevorum, 
seu, quod saepS accidit, imitatione, rarum et intra' 
juventa3 spatium: apud Suevos, usque ad canitiem,, 
horrentem capillum retr6 sequuntur, ac saepd in ipso^ 
vertice' relig^itur. Principes et omatiorem habent. 
Sa cura format, sed innoxia ; neque enim ut amenta 
amenturve, in altitudinem quandam et terrorem 
adituri bella compti, ut hostium oculis,. ornantur. 
. XXXIX. Vetttstissimos se nobilissimosquo Sue- 
vorum Semnones memorant. Fides antiquitatis re- 
l%ione firmatur, Stato tempore ia silvam, auguriis 
patrum et prised formidine sacram, omnes ejusdem 
80xiguims populi. legationibus coeunt, caasoque puUicS 
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homine celebrant barbari rit^ horrenda primordia. 
Est et alia luco reverentia. Nemo nisi vinculo li- 
gatus ingreditur, ut minor et potestatem numinis 
prse se ferens. Si fortd prolapsus est, attoUi et insur- 
gere baud licitum : per humum evolvuntur. Edque 
omnis superstitio respicit, tamquam indc initiagentis, 
ibi regnator omnium deus, cetera subjecta atque pa-, 
rentia. Adjicit auctoritatem fortuna Semnonum: 
centum pagis habitant; magnoque corpore efficitur 
ut se Suevorum caput credant. 

XL. Contrel Langobardos paucitas nobilitat. Flu- 
rimis ac yalentissimis nationibus cincti, non per 
obsequium, sed proeliis et periclitando tuti sunt 
Beudigni deinde, et Aviones, et Anglii, et Yarini, et 
Eudoses, et Suardones, et Nurtones fluminibus aut 
silvis muniuntur. Nee quidquam notabile in sin- 
gulisj nisi qu6d in commune Ertham, id est Terram 
matrem, colunt ; eamque intervenire rebus hominum, 
invehi populis, arbitrantur. Est in insul& Oceani 
castum nemus, dicatumquc in eo vehiculum, veste 
contectum. Attingere uni sacerdoti concessum. Is 
adesse penetrali deam intellegit, vectamque bubus 
feminis mvitk cum veneratione prosequitur. L»ti 
tunc dies, festa loca, qusecunque adventu hospitioque 
dighatun Non bella ineunt, non arma sumunt: 
clausum omne ferrum: pax et quies tunc tantiim 
nota, tunc tantitm amata» donee idem sacerdos satia- 
tam conversatione mortalium deam templo reddat. 
Moz Yehicidum et vestes et, si credere velis, numen 
ipsum secrete lacu abluitur. Servi ministrant, quos 
statim idem lacus haurit. Arcanus hinc terror sane* 
taque ignorantia, quid sit id^ quod tantiUn perituri 
yident. 
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XLL Et hsec quidem pars Suevorum in secretiora 
OermaniaB porrigitur, Propior, ut, quoxnodS paulo 
ant^ Bhenum, sic nunc Danuvium sequar^ Hermun- 
duForum civitas, fida Bomanis; edque solis Germa- 
norum non in ripd commercium, sed penitils atque 
in splendidissim^ BhsBtiaB provinciae colonic. Passim 
fA sine custode transeunt ; et quum ceteris gentibus 
anna mod6 castraque nostra ostendamus, his domos 
villasque patefecimus^ non concupiscentibus. In Her- 
tnunduris Albis oritur, flumen inclutum et notum 
olim : nunc tantitm auditur. 

XLII. Juxta Hermunduros Varisti, ac deinde 
Marcomani et Quadi agunt. Praecipua Marcoma- 
norum gloria viresque^ atque ipsa etiam sedes, pulsis 
olim Boiis, virtute parta. Nee Varisti Quadive de- 
generant. Eaque Germaniae yelut frons est, quateniis 
Danuvio peragitur. Marcomanis Quadisque usque 
ad nostram memoriam reges manserunt ex gente 
ipsorura, nobile Marobodui et Tudri genus : jam et 
externos patiuntur. Sed vis et potentia regibus ex 
auctoritate Boman^ Bard armis nostris, saBpiiis pe- 
cnnifi juvantur, nee miniis yalent. 

XLIII. Betr6 Marsigni, Gotini, Osi, Buri terga 
Marcomanorum Quadorumque cludunt. E quibus 
Marsigni et Buri sermone cultuque Suevos referunt. 
Gotinos Gallica, Osos Pannonica lingua coarguit 
non esse Germanos, et qu6d tributa patiuntur. Par- 
tem tributorum Sarmatae, partem Quadi, ut alieni- 
genis, imponunt Gotini, qud magis pudeat, et 
ferrum efibdiunt. Omnesque hi populi pauca cam- 
pestrium, cetenim saltus et vertices montium insede- 

Tunt. Dirimit enim scinditque Sueviam continuum 
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montium jagum, ultra quod plurimsD gentes agont. 
Ex quibus latissimS patet Lygionun nomen^ in plurea 
chitates diffiisum. Yalentissimasnomin&ase sufficiet; 
Alios, HelveconaSy Manimos, Elysios, Naharvalos. 
Apud Naharvalos antiquao religionis lucus osienditur. 
Prassidet sacerdos muliebri omatu; sed deos, inter- 
pretatione Eoman&y Castorem PoUucemque memo- 
rant. Eavisnumini: nomen Alcis. Nulla eimulacray 
nullum peregrin® superstitionis yestigium. Ut fratres 
tamen, ut juvenes yenerantur. Ceteriim Harii super 
yires, quibus enumeratos pauld antd populoe ante- 
cedunt, truces, insitse feritati arte ac tempore leno- 
cinantur. Nigra scuta, tincta corpora. Atras ad 
pro&lia noctes legunt, ipsltque formidine atque umbra 
feralis exercitiis terrorem inferunt, nullo hostium 
sustinente noyum ac yelut infemum aspectum : nam 
primi in omnibu^ proeliis oculi vincuntur. Trans 
Lygios Gothones regnantur, pauld jam adductiiis, 
qu£Un ceterse Germanorum gentes, nondum tamen 
supra libertatem. Protiniis deinde ab Oceano Bugii 
et Lemoyii: omniumque harum gentium insigne, 
rotunda scuta, breyes gladii, et erga reges obsequium. 
XLIY. Suionum hinc ciyitates, ipso in Oceano, 
praeter yiros armaque classibus yalent. Forma na- 
yium e5 differt, qudd utrinque prora paratam semper 
appulsui frontem agit. Nee yelis ministrantur, nee 
remos in ordinem lateribus adjungunt: solutum, ut 
in quibusdam fluminum, et mutabile, ut res poscit, 
hinc yel illinc remigium. Est apud illos et opibus 
honos, eoque unus imperitat, nullis jam ezceptioni- 
bus, non precario jure parendL Nee arma, ut apud 
ceteros Germanos, in promiscuo, sed clausa sub cus- 
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tode^ et quidem seryo^ quia subitos hostium incursus 
prohibet Oceanus, otiosa porro araiatorum manus 
facild lasciviunt. Enimverd neqite nobilem, neque in- 
genuum, ne libertinum quidem armis pneponere regia 
utilitas est 

XLV. Trans Suiones aliud mare, pigrum ac propS 
immotum, quo cingi cludique terrarum orbem hinc 
fides, qudd extremus cadeutis jam solis fulgor in 
ortum edurat, aded clarus, ut sidera hebetet : sonum 
insuper emergentis audiri, formasque deorum et ra- 
dios capitis aspici, persuasio adjicit. Illitc usque, et 
fama vera, tantilm iiatura. Eigd jam dextro Suevici 
maris littore ^stlorum gentes adluuntur; quibus 
rituB babitusque Sueyorum, lingua Britannicae pro- 
pior. Matrem de^ yenerantur. Insigne super- 
stitionis fonnas aprorum gestant: id pro armis 
omnique tutel4 securum de® cultorem etiam inter 
hostes prasstat. Barus fern, frequens fustium ustfs. 
Frumenta ceterosque fructus patientiiis, quam pro 
solit& Germanorum inertia, laborant Sed et mare 
«crutantur; ac soli omnium succinum, quod ipsi 
fflesum yocant, inter yada atque in ipso littore legunt. 
Nee, quae natura, quasye ratio gignat, ut barbaris, 
quaasitum compertumye. Diil quin etiam inter ce- 
tera ejectamenta marie jaoebat, donee luxuria nostra 
dedit nomen. Ipsis in nullo usu : rude legitur, 
informe perfSertur, pretiumque mirantes accipiunt. 
Succum tamen arborum esse intellegas, quia terrena 
quasdam atque etsam yolucria animalia plerumque 
interluoent, quae, impUcata humore, mox durescente 
materia duduntur. Fecundiora igitur nemora lu- 
cosque; sicut Orie^tie ^ecretis, ubi tura balsamaque 
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sudant, ita Occidentis insuUs terrisque inesse cre^* 
diderim: quad vicini Soils radiis expressa atque li-* 
quentia in proximum mare labuntur, ac yi tempes^ 
tatum in adversa littora exundant. Si naturam succini 
admoto igni temptes, in modom ta^dad accenditur, 
alitque flammam pinguem et olentem; mox ut in 
picem resinamve lentescit, Suionibus Sitonum gen- 
tes continuantur. Cetera sin^iles, uno difierunt, qu6d 
femina dominatur : in tantum non modo a liber- 
tate, sed etiam a servitute degenerant* Hie Suevias 
fines. 

XLVL Peucinorum, Venetorumque, et Fenno- 
rum nationes Germanis an Sarmatis aseribam, dubito ; 
quamquam Peueini^ quos quidam Bastamas vocant^ 
sermone, cultu, sede ae domiciliis, ut Germani agunt. 
Sordes onmium ac torpor procerum. Connubiis mixti 
nonnihil in Sarmatarum habitum foedantur. Yeneti 
multum ex moribus traxerunt : nam quidquid inter 
Peucinos Fennosque silvarum ac montium erigitur, 
latrociniis pererrant. Hi tamen inter Germanos 
potiiis referuntur, quia et domos figunt, et scuta ges- 
tant, et peditum usu ac pernicitate gaudent: quae 
omnia diversa Sarmatis sunt, in plaustro equoque 
viventibus. Fennis mira feritas, foeda paupertas: 
non arma, non equi, non penates : victui herba, ves- 
titui pelles, cubile humus. Sola in sagittis spes, quas, 
inopid ferri, ossibus asperant, Idemque venatus viros 
pariter ac feminas alit. Passim enim comitantur» 
partemque praedae petunt. Nee aliud infantibus 
ferarum imbrimnque sufiugium, qu^ ut in aliquo 
ramorum nexu contegantur. Hue redeunt juvenes, 
hoc senum receptaculum. Sed beatius arbitrantur. 
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qu^m ingemere agris^ inlaborare domibus^ suas alle- 
nasque fortunas spe metuque versare. Securi ad- 
vers{l9 homines^ securi adversits deos^ rem difficilem 
adsecuti sunt, ut illis ne voto quidem opus sit. Ce- 
tera jam fabulosa : Hellusios et Oxionas ora hominum 
Tultusque, corpora atque artus ferarum.gerere: quod 
ego, ut incompertum^ in medium relinquam. 
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I. Biographical memoirfl of illastrioas men freqnenilj composed 
amongst the ancient Romans ; custom continued in the age of 
Tacitus. IL Danger attendant upon this kind of writing in 
Domitian's time. III. Arrival of a happier era; Tacitus states 
his purpose of vritiug the life of Agricola, his father-in-law. IV. 
Descent, boyhood, and youth of Agricola. Y. Serves in the 
army in Britain, under Suetonius Paullinus. VI. Marries Do- 
mitia Decidiana ; made Qusestor, Tribune of the people, and 
Praetor ; appointed by Galba to examine into the property in 
the Temples. VII. Agricola's mother killed by Otho's troops, and 
his estate plundered ; he sides with Vespasian ; appointed by Muci- 
anus to the command of the 20th legion in Britain. VIII. His 
attention to his duties. IX. Returns to Rome and is ranked among 
the Patricians; made governor of Aquitania; recalled; obtains 
the command in Britain. X. Description of Britain. XI. Origin, 
dress, reli^ous rites, language, and customs of its inhabitants. 
XII. Troops, government, and councils ; atmosphere, duration of 
light, natural productions, minerals, and pearls. XIII. Britons 
submit to tribute ; plans and operations of various emperors with 
regard to Britain. XIV. Aulus Plautius, Ostorius Scapula, Didius 
Gallius, Veranius, Suetonius PauUinus. XV. Rebellion of the 
Britons. XVI. Boudicea ; Paullinus conquers her forces ; Trebel- 
lins Maximus and Vettius Bolanus. XVII. Successes of Petilius 
Cerialis and Julius Frontinus. XVIII. Agricola arrives in 
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Britain; conquers the Ordovices; reduces Mona. XIX. En- 
courages peace, and tries to civilise the natives. XX. Success 
of his plans. XXL The Britons imitate their conquerors. XXIL 
Fresh nations reduced. XXIII. Recent conquests secured. 
XXIV. Agricola purposes to attack Ireland. XXV. Reduces 
states to the north of the Frith of Forth ; the Caledonians rise in 
arms. XXVI. Attack the 9th legion ; are repulsed vith slaugh- 
ter. XXVIL Regain courage; confederation of their states. 
XXVIIL A cohort of tJsipians circumnavigates Britain. XXIX. 
Calgacus prepares for war, and posts himself on the Grampian Hills. 
XXX— XXXIL HisspeechtotheCaledonians. XXXIII, XXXI V. 
Agricola addresses the Roman army. XXXV — XXXVIII. Bat- 
tle between the Romans and Caledonians, and defeat of the latter ; 
the Roman fleet ascertains that Britain is an island. XXXIX. 
Domitian annoyed at Agrioola's success. XL. Orders triumphal 
honours and a statue to be decreed to him; dissembles his 
iiatred till the latter, in obedience to his mandate, returns to Rome , 
Agricola's deportment and life at Rome. XLL Agricola sur- 
rounded with danger from the Emperor's hatred, and from court 
intrigues. XLII. Begs to be allowed to decline the office of 
ProconsuL XLIII. Supposed to be poisoned by Bomitian's 
orders. XLIV. His age, personal appearance, honours, and for- 
tune. XLV. Seasonableness of his death ; affection entertained 
towards him by Tacitus. XL VI. What constitutes true honour 
to the departed ; the memory of Agricola will remain through 
all ages. 

I. Clabobum Tironun facta moresque posteris trsL* 
dere, antiquitits uBitatum^ ne nostris quidem tcmpori- 
bus, quamquam incuriosa Buorum, astas omifflt, quotiens 
magna aliqua ac nobilis yirtus vicit ac supergressa 
est yitium, parvis magnisque civitatibus commune, 
ignorantiam recti et inyidiam. Sed apud priores ut 
agere memoratu digna pronum, magisque in aperto 
erat ; ita celeberrimns quisque ingenio ad prodendam 
yirtutis^ memoriam sine gratis aut ambitione, bonsB 
tantitm conscientiad pretio, ducebatur. Ac plerique 
suam ipsi vitam narrare fiduciam potiils morum, 
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quS.m adrogantiam, arbitrati sunt ; nee id Kutilio 6t 
Scauro citrd fidem, aut obtrectationi fuit. Aded 
virtutes isdem temporibus optimd asstimantur, quibus 
facillim^ gignuntur. At nunc mihi narraturo yitam 
defuncti hominis yeni& opus fuit ; quam non petissem, 
incursaturus tam saeva et infesta virtutibus tempora. 

11. Legimus, quum Aruleno Bustico Paetus 
Thrasea, Herennio Senecioni Priscus Helvidius lau- 
dati assent, capitale fuisse; neque in ipsos modd 
auctores, sed in libros quoque eonim saevitum, dele- 
gate triumviris ministerioutmonumenta clarissimorum 
ingeniorum in comitio ac foro urerentur. Scilicet 
illo igne vocem populi Bomani, et libertatem senatiis, 
et conscientiam generis humani aboleri arbitrabantur, 
expulsis insuper sapientiae professoribus, atque omni 
bond, arte in exsilium act^, ne quid usquam honestum 
occurreret. Dedimus profect6 grande patientiae docu- 
mentuip ; et sicut vetus aetaa vidit, quid ultimum in 
libertate esset, ita nos quid in servitute, adempto per 
inquisitiones etiam loquendi audiendique commercio. 
M emoriam quoque ipsam cum voce perdidissemus, si 
tam in nostra potestate esset oblivisci, qu^m tacere. 

IIL Nunc demiim redit animus: et quamquam 
prime statim beatissimi saeculi ortu Nerva Caesar res 
olim dissociabiles miscuerit, principatum ac liber- 
tatem, augeatque quotidi^ felicitatem imperii Nerva 
Trajanus, nee spem modo ac votum securitas publica, 
«ed ipsius voti fiduciam ac robur adsumpserit ; natur^ 
tamen infirmitatis humanae, tardiora sunt remedia» 
qu^ mala; et ut corpora nostra lent^ augescunt, 
cit6 exstinguuntur, sic ingenia studiaque oppresseris 
faciliiis qukm revocaveris. Subit quipp^ etiam ipsius 
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inertias dulcedo; ot invisa prim6 desidia po8trem6 
amatur, Quid^ si per quindecim annos, grande mor- 
talis 8Bvi spatium, miilti fortuitis casibus, promp- 
tissimus quisque ssyitia Principis interciderunt ? 
Pauci, ut ita dixerim, non modo alioruin, sed etiam 
nostH superstites sumus^ exemptis e medi& yit& tot 
annis, quibus juvenes ad senectutem, senes propS ad 
ipsos exactas aetatis tenninos per silentium venimus. 
Non tamen pigebit vel incondite ac rudi voce memo- 
riam prioris servitutis^ ac testimonium pnesentium 
bonorum composuisse. Hie interim liber hbnori 
Agricolae, soeeri mei, destinatus, professione pietatis 
aut laudatus erit, aut excusatus. 

IV. GnaeuB Julius Agricola, vetere et inlustri 
Forojuliensium colonic ortus> utrumque avum pro- 
curatorem CaBsarum habuit : quaa equestris nobilitas 
est. Pater Julius GraBcinus^ senatorii ordinis^ studio 
eloquentias sapientiaeque notus^ iisque ipsis virtutibus 
iram Gaii Cassaris meritus. Namque Marcum Sila- 
num accusare jussus, et^ quiel abnuerat, interfectus 
est. Mater Julia Procilla fuit, rarao castitatis. In 
bujus sinu indulgenti&que educatus per omnem hones- 
tarum artium cultum pueritiam adolescentiamque 
transegit. Arcebat eum ab inleeebris peccantium, 
praeter ipsius bonam integramque naturam^ quod 
statim parvulus sedem ac magistram studiorum Mas- 
siliam habuerit, locum GrsBC& comitate et proyinciali 
parcimoni^ mixtum, ac bend compositum. Memorial 
teneo solitum ipsum narrare^ se in prim& juvent^ 
studium philosophiaB aerials, xxltrk qukm concessum 
Komano ac senatori, hausisse^ ni prudentia matris 
incensum ac flagrantem animum coercuisset. Scilicet 
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sublime et erectum ingenium pulchritudinem ac spe- 
ciem excelsas magnadque glorias vehementifls, qxjAm 
cautd> appetebat» Mox mitigavit ratio et sBtaa; reti-* 
nuitque, quod est clifScillimum, ex sapienti& modum. 

y. Prima castrorutn rudimenta in Britannia Sue^ 
tonio PauUino, diligent! ac moderato duci^ adpro- 
bavitj electus, quern contubemio aestimaret. Nee 
Agrieola licentSr^ more juyenum, qui militiam in las- 
ciyiam vertunt^ neque segnitdr ad voluptates et com- 
meatus titulum tribunate et inscitiam rettulit : sed 
noscere provinciam, nosci exerdtui) discere el peritis^ 
sequi optimos^ nihil appetere in jactationem^ nihil ob 
formidinem recusare^ simulque et anxius et intentus 
agere. Non sanS siiis exercitatior, magisque in am- 
biguo Britannia fuit Trucidati veterani, incense 
coloniae, intercept! exercitus : tiun de salute, mox de 
victoria certavSre. Quae cuncta etsi consiliis due* 
tuque alterius agebantur, ac summa rerum et recu- 
peratae provincial gloria in ducem cessit, artem et 
usum et stimulos addidSre juveni ; intrayitque ani« 
mum miUtaris glorias cupido, ingrata temporibus, 
quibus sinistra erga eminentes interpretation nee 
minus periculum ex magn& famS, qukax ex mal&. 

VI. Hlnc ad capedsendos magistratus in Urbem 
digressus, Domitiam Decidianam, splendidis natalibus 
ortam, sibi junxit. Idque matrimonium ad majora 
nitenti decus ao robur fuit ; vixeruntque mird con- 
cordi&n per mutuam caritatem et invicem se ante- 
ponendo, nisi qu6d in bon& uxore tant6 major laus, 
quantd in mal& plus culpae est, Sors quaBSturae pro- 
vinciam Asiam, proconsulem Salvium Titianum dedit. 
Quorum neutro corruptus est; quamquam et pro- 
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vincia dives ac parata peccantibus, et proconsul in 
omnem aviditatem pronns qnant&libet &dlitate re- 
dempturus ess^ mutuam dissimidationem malL Auo 
tus est ibi fiM, in subridium simul et solatium : nam 
filium, antd sublatum, brevi amisit. Mox inter quses- 
turam, ac tribunatum plebis, atque etiam ipsum 
tribunatiis annum quiete et otio transiit, gnarus sub 
Nerone temporum, quibus inertia pro sapientift fuit. 
Idem pra&tursB tenor, et silentium : nee enim juris- 
dictio obvenerat. Ludos et inania honoris mode- 
rationis atque abundantie duxit, uti longd a luxurifi, 
ita. famsd propior. Tum electus a Gralb& ad dona 
templorum recognoscenda, diligentissimft conquisi- 
tione fecit, ne cujus alterius sacrilegium respublica 
qudm Neronis senserit. 

VIL Sequens annus graviyulnereanimumdomum- 
que ejus adflixit. Nam classis Othoniana, licent^r 
vaga, dum IntemeUum (Ligurisd urbs est) hostilit^r 
populatur, matrem Agricolse in prsediis suis interfecit ; 
prsBdiaque ipsa et magnam patrimonii partem diri- 
puit, quse causa caddis fuerat. Igitur ad sollemnia 
pietatis profectus Agricola, nuntio adfectati a Yespa- 
siano imperii deprehensus, ac statim in partes trans- 
gressuB est. Initia principatiis ac statum Urbis Mu- 
cianus regebat, juvene admodfun Domitiano, et ex 
patem& fortune tantiim lioentiam usurpante. Is 
missum ad delectus agendos Agricolam, integrSque 
ac strenud versatum, vicesimad legioni tardd ad sacra- 
mentum transgressse pneposuit, ubi decessor seditios^ 
agere narrabatur : quippS legatis quoque consularibus 
nimia ac formidolosa erat, nee legatus praetorius ad 
cohibendum potens, incertum suo an militum ingenio. 
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Ita successor simul et ultor electus^ rarissim& mode-* 
ratione maluit videri invenisse bonos qukm fecisse. 

yill. Praeerat tunc BritanuiaB Yettius Bolanus, 
placidifls quam feroci provincid dignum est Tempe- 
ravit Agricola vim suam, ardoremque compescuit, ne 
incresceret) peritus obsequi, eruditusque utilia honestis 
miscere. Breyi delude Britaimia consularem Peti* 
lium Cerialem accepit. Habueruut virtutes spatium 
exemplorum. Sed primd Cerialis labores modo et 
discrimina, mox et gloriam communicabat : saep^ parti 
exercitiis in experimentum, aliquando majoribus co- 
piis ex eventu praBfecit, Nee Agricola uuquam in 
suam famam gestis exsultavit : ad auctorem et ducem^ 
ut minister^ fortunam referebat. Ita virtute in obse- 
quendo, verecundiS in prsedicando^ extra invidiam 
nee extra gloriam erat. 

IX. Revertentem ab legatione legionis divus Ves- 
pasianus inter patricios adscivit, ac deinde provincial 
AquitaniaB praBposuit, splendidae inprimis dignitati 
administratione ac spe consulat\is> cui destin&rat. 
Credunt plerique militaribus ingeniis subtilitatem 
deesse, quia castrensis jurisdictio secura et obtusior 
ac plura manu agens caUiditatem fori non exerceat. 
Agricola naturali prudenti&> quamvis inter togatos, 
facile just^que agebat. Jam ver6 tempora curarum 
remissionumque divisa. Ubi conventus ac judicia 
poscerent, gravis, intentus, severus, et saspiiis mise- 
ricors: ubi officio satisfactum, nulla ultr^ potestatis 
persona. Tristitiam et adrogantiam et avaritiam ex- 
uerat: nee illi, quod est rarissimum, aut facilitas 
auctoritatem, aut severitas amorem deminuit. [In- 
tegritatem atque abstinentiam in tanto viro referrQ> 
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injuria Tirtutum fuerit.] Ne famam quidem, cui 
saBp^ etiam boni indulgent, ostentando yirtutem aut 
per artem qusesivit : procid ab semulatione adversiis 
coUegas, procul d. contentione adverstls procuratores^ 
et yincere inglorium, et atteri sordidum arbitrabatur. 
Minils triennium in ed legatione detentns ac statim 
ad spem consulatiis revocatus est, comitante opinione 
Britanniam ei provinciam dan, nullis in hoc suis 
sermonibus, sed quia par videbatur. Haud semper 
errat fama; aliquandd et elegit. Consul egregis 
jam spei filiam juveni mibi despondit, ac post consu- 
latum collocavit, et statim Britannia prsepositus est^ 
adjecto pontificatiis sacerdotio. 

X. Britannise situm populosque, miiltis scriptori- 
bus memoratos, non in comparationem curae ingeniive 
referam ; sed quia tum primflm perdomita est. Ita 
quae priores nondum comperta eloquentiil percolu^re, 
rerum fide tradentur. Britannia, insularum, quas 
Bomana notitia complectitur, maxima, spatio ac coelo 
in Orientem Germanias, in Occidentem Hispaniae 
obtenditur: Gallis in Meridiem etiam inspicitur: 
Septentrionalia ejus, nullis control terris, vasto atque 
aperto mari pulsantur. Formam totius BritanniaB 
Livius veterum, Fabius Rusticus recentium, elo- 
quentissimi auctores, oblongae scutulae vel bipenni 
adsimulav^re. Et est ea facies citra Caledoniam, 
und^ et in universum fama est transgressa. Sed im- 
mensum et enorme spatium procurrentium extremo 
jam littore terrarum yelut in cuneum tenuatur. 
Hanc oram novissimi maris tunc prim^m Bomana 
classis circumvecta, insulam esse Britanniam adfir- 
mavit, ac simul incognitas ad id tempus insulas, quas 
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Orcadas vocant^ invenlt domuitque. Dispecta est et 
Thule ; nam hactenils jussam^ et hyems appetebat. 
Sed mare pigram et grave remigantibns perhibent; 
ne ventis quidem perinde attoUi: credo, qudd raxiores 
terras montesque, causa ac materia tempestatum, et 
profimda moles continai maris tardiils impellitur. 
Naturam Oceani atque sestiis neque quaerere hujus 
opens est, ac multi retulSre. Unum addiderim, nus- 
qud^m htiiia dominari mare,, multum fluminum h^o 
atque illiio ferre, nee littore tenils accrescere aut 
resorberi, sed influere penitiis atque ambire, et jugis 
etiam ac montibus inseri velut in suo.- 

XL Ceteriim Britanniam qui mortales initio colu- 
erint, indigenae an adyecti, ut inter barbaros, pariim 
compertum. Habitus corporum yarii; atque ex eo 
argumenta. Namque rutilas Caledoniam habitantium 
comas, magniartus, Germanicam originem adseverant. 
SUurum colorati yultus, et torti pleriimque crines, 
et posita contr& Hispania, Iberos yeteres trajecisse 
easque sedes occup&sse fidem faciunt. Proximi Qal- 
lis et similes sunt, seu durante originis yi, seu pro- 
currentibus in diyersa terns positio coeli corporibus 
habitum dedit. In uniyersum tamen asstimanti Qal- 
los yicinam insulam occupgfise credibile est Eonim 
sacra deprehendas superstitionum persuasione: senno 
baud mult^ diyersus, in deposcendis periculis eadem 
audacia, et, ubi adyenSre, in detrectandis eadem for- 
mido. Plus tamen ferocias Britanni praeferunt, ut 
quos nondillm longa pax emollient. Nam Gallos 
quoque in bellis floruisse aocepimus: mox segnitia 
cum otio intrayit, amissd yirtute paritSr ac libertate : 
quod Britannorum olim yictis evenit : ceteri manent, 
quales Gtdli fuerunt. 
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' XIL In pedite robur: qusedam nationes et cumi 
proeliantur. Honestior auriga, clientes propugnant. 
Olim regibus parebant^ nunc per prindpes factionibus 
et studiis trahuntur. Nee aliud adversiUi validissi-' 
mas gentes pro nobis utilius, qu^m qudd in conunnne 
Hon consulunt. BaruB duabus tribuBve civitatibuB 
ad propulsandum commune periculum conventus: ita 
einguli pugnant^ universi vincuntur. CoBlum crebris 
imbribus ac nebulis foedum : asperitas fngorum abest. 
Dierum Bpatia ultra noBtri orbis mensuram: nox 
clara, et extrem& Britannise parte brevis, ut finem 
atque initium lucis es^iguo discrimine intemoscas* 
Qudd si nubes non officiant^ aspici per noctem Solis 
fulgorem, nee occidere et exsurgere sed transire ad- 
firmant. Scilicet extrema et plana terrarum, humili 
umbra^ non erigunt tenebras, infraque coelum et si- 
dera nox cadit. Solum^ praeter oleam vitemque et 
cetera calidioribus terris oriri sueta, arborum patiens» 
frugum fecundum. TardS mitescunt^ citd prove- 
niunt ; eademque utriusque rei causa^ multus humor 
terrarum coelique. Fert Britannia aurum et argen- 
tum et alia metalla, pretium victorisB. Gignit et 
Oceanus mai^arita, sed subfusca ac liyentia. Quidam 
artem abesse legentibus arbitrantur : nam in Bubro 
Man viva ac spirantia saxis avelli^ in Britannisi^ prout 
expulsa sint^ colligi. Ego faciliils crediderim naturam 
margaritis deesse, qukm nobis avaritiam. 

XIIL Ipsi Britanni delectum ac tributa et injuncta 
imperii munera impigrd obeunt^ si injurisd absint : has 
8^rd tolerant) jam domiti ut pareant^ nondum ut ser- 
viant. Igitur primus omnium Bomanorum divus 
Julius cum exercitu Britanniam ingressus^ quamquam 
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pmsperft pugni terruerit incolas ac littore potitus sit, 
potest videri ostendisse posteris non tradidisse. Mox 
beUa civilia et in rempublicam versa Principum anna, 
ac longa oblivio Britanniae etiam in pace. Consilium 
id divus Augustus vocabat, Tiberius prseceptunu 
Agit&sse Graium Caesarem de intrand& Britannia satis 
constat, ni velox ingenio, mobilis pcenitentise^ et 
ingentes adversiis Germaniam conatus frustri fuissent. 
Divus Claudius auctor operis, transvectis legionibus 
auxiliisque et adsumto in partem rerum Yespasiano : 
quod initium venturae mox fortunas fuit. Domitas 
gentes, capti reges, et monstratus fatis Yedpasi- 
anus. 

XIY. Consularium primus Aulus Plautius praspo- 
situs, ac subinde Ostorius Scapula, uterque bello 
egregius ; redactaque paullatim in formam provincial 
proxima pars Britannia^. Addita insuper veteranorum 
colonia. Quaedam civitates Cogidumno regi donatae (is 
ad nostram usque memoriam fidissimus mansit) vetere 
ac jam pridem recept& populi Bomani consuetudine, ut 
faaberet instrumenta servitutis et reges. Mox Didius 
Gallus parta a prioribus continuit, paucis admodilm 
castellis in ulteriora promotis, per quae fama aucti 
officii quaereretur. Didium Q. Yeranius excepit, isque 
intra annum exstinctus est. Suetonius bine Paullinus 
biennio prosperas res habuit, subactis nationibus fir- 
matisque praesidiis : quorum fiduci^ Monam insulam, 
ut vires rebellibus ministrantem, adgressus, terga oc- 
casioni patefecit. 

X Y. Namque absentiS. legati remote metu, Britanni 
agitare inter se mala servitutis, conferre injurias, et 
interpretando accendere. Nihil profici patientifi., nisi 
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ut graviora, tamquam ex facili tolerantibus, imperentur. 
Singulos sibi olim reges fuisse^ nunc binos imponi; e 
quibus legatus in sanguinem, procurator in bona ssdvi-* 
ret. JEquS discordiam praBpositorum, asqud concor-* 
diam subjectis exitiosam. Alterius centuriones^ al-* 
terius servos^ vim et contumelias miscere. Nihil jam 
cupiditati^ nihil libidini exceptum : in proelio fortiorem 
esse, qui spoliet: nunc ab ignavis plerumque et im- 
bellibus eripi domos, abstrahi liberos, injungi delectus^ 
tamquam mori tantiun pro patrid nescientibus. Quan^ 
tulum enim transisse militum, si sese Britanni nume-* 
rent? Sic Germanias excussisse jugum; et flumine, 
non Oceano, defendi* Sibi patriam, conjuges, pa« 
rentes, illis avaritiam et luxuriam causas belli esse* 
Becessuros, ut divus Julius recessisset, mod6 virtu- 
tem majorum suorum semularentur. Neve proelii 
unius aut alterius eventu pavescerent : plus impetiis^ 
majorem constantiam penes miseros esse. Jam Bri- 
tannorum etiam Deos misereri, qui Komanum ducem 
absentem, qui relegatum in alid insult exercitum 
detinerent : jam ipsos, quod difficillimum fuerit, de- 
liberare* Porrd in cgusmodi consiliis periculosiua 
esse deprehendi qu^ audere. 

XYL His atque talibus invicem instincti, Boudi- 
ce&, generis regii femind, duce, (neque enim sexum 
in imperiis discemunt) sumsSre uniyersi bellum ; ac 
sparsos per castella milites consectati, expugnatls 
praesidiis, ipsam coloniam invasSre, ut sedem servi* 
tutis. Nee ullum in barbaris saBvitisd genus omisit 
ira et victoria. Quod nisi PauUinus, cognito pro- 
vincise motu, proper^ subvenisset, amissa Britannia 
foret: quam unius proelii fortuna veteri patientise 
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restituit, tenentibus arma plerisqne, quos conscientia 
defectionis et propiiis ex legato timor agitabat, ne, 
quamquamegregins cetera, adrogant^r in deditos et, ut 
Buse'quoque injnriad xdtor, duriiis consuleret. Missus 
igitur Petronius Turpilianus, tamquam exorabilior; 
et delictis hostium novus, edque pcenitentiae mitior, 
compositis prioribns, nihil vltrk ausus, Trebellio 
Maximo provinciam tradidit. Trebellius segnior et 
nullis castrorum experimentis comitate quadam cu- 
randi provinciam tenuit. DidicSre jam barbari quo- 
que ignoscere, yitiis blandientibus; et intenrentus 
civilium armorom prsebuit justam segnitise excusa- 
tionem. Sed discordi& laboratum, quum adsuetus 
expeditionibus miles otio lasciviret. Trebellius, fugft 
fic latebris vitatft exerdtus ir&, indecoms atque 
humilis, precari6 mox prsefuit ; ac velut pacti, exerci- 
tus licentiam, dux salutem, et seditio sine sanguine 
stetit. Nee Yettius Bolanus, manentibus adh^c cir 
vilibus bellis, agitavit Britanniam disciplinIL Eadem 
inertia erg& hostes, similis petulantia castrorum, nisi 
qudd innocens Bolanus, et nullis delictis invisus, 
caritatem paraverat loco auctoritatis. 

XVIL Sed ubi cum cetero orbe Vespasianus et 
Britanniam recuperavit, magni duces, egregii exerci- 
tus, minuta hostium spes. Et terrorem statim intulit 
Petilius Cerialis Brigantum civitatem, quae numero- 
sissima provincias totius perhibetur, adgressus. Multa 
prcelia et aliquando non incruenta; magnamque Bri- 
gantum partem aut victorid amplexus est aut bello. 
Et Cerialis quidem alterius successoris curam famam- 
que obruisset * * * * Sustinuitque molem Julius 
Frontinus, vir magnus, quantilm licebat, validamque 
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et pugnacem Silurum gentem armis subegit, super 
tirtutem hostium^ locorum quoque difficultates eluc- 
tatus. 

XYIIL Hunc Britannisd statum, has bellorum 
vices medi& jam asstate transgressus Agricola inyenity 
quum et milites^ velut omiss^ expeditione, ad securi- 
tateni) et hostes ad occasionem verterentnr. Ordo- 
yicum ciyitas haud multd ante adventum gus alam, 
in finibus suis agentem, propd uniTersam obtriverat ; 
eoque initio erecta provincia, et quibtis bellum vo- 
lentibus erat, probare exemplum, et recentis legati 
animum opperiri^ quum Agricola, quamquam transacta 
aBstas, sparsi per provinciam numeric praesumpta apud 
militem illius anni quies, tarda et contraria bellum in-* 
choaturo, et plerisque custodiri suspecta potius vide* 
batur, ire obvi^m discrimini statuit; oontractbque 
legionum vexillis et modic& auxiliorum manu, quia 
in 89quum degredi Ordovices non audebant, ipse ante 
agmen, quo ceteris par animus simili periculo esset, 
erexit aciem. CaBslique propS universft gente, non 
ignarus instandum famas, ac, prout prima cessissent, 
terrorem ceteris fore, Monam insulam, cujus posses- 
sione revocatum Paullinum rebellione totius Britanni» 
suprit meniorayi, redigere in potestatem animo intendit. 
Sed, ut in dubiis consiliis, naves deerant: ratio et 
constantia ducis transvexit, Depositis omnibus sarci- 
nis lectissimos auxiliarium, quibus nota vada et patrius 
nandi usus, quo simul seque et arma et equos regunt, 
ita repent^ immisit, ut obstupefacti hostes, qui classem, 
qui naves, qui mare expectabant, nihil arduum aut in- 
victum crediderint sic ad bellum venientibus. Ita 
petitd pace ac deditS. insula clarus ac magnus haberi 
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Agricola; quippe cui ingredientl proyinciam^ quod 
tempus alii per ostentationem aut officiorum ambitum 
transigunt, labor et periculum placuisset. Nee Agri- 
cola, prosperitate rerum in yanitatem usus, expeditio- 
nem aut yictoriam vocabat vietos continuisse : ne 
laureatis quidem gesta prosecutus est. Sed ips^ dis- 
fiimulatione famas famam auxit, SBstimantibus quanta 
futuri spe tarn magna tacuisset. 

XIX« Ceteriim animorum provincias prudens, si- 
mulque doctus per aliena experimenta paniin profici 
armis, si injuriae sequerentur, causas bellorum statuit 
excidere. A se suisque orsus primiun domum suam 
coercuit: quod plerisque baud minils arduum est, 
quAm provinciam regere. Nihil per libertos servosque 
public8S rei, non studiis privatis, nee ex commendatione 
aut precibus centuriouem, militem adscire, sed opti-^ 
mum quemque fidissimum putare: omnia scire^ non 
omnia exsequi: parvis peccatis veniam, magnis seye- 
ritatem commodare: nee p(£n& semper, sed ssepiiis 
poenitentifi contentus esse: officiis et administratio- 
nibus potiils non peccaturos praeponere, qu^m damnare 
quum peccassent. Frumenti et tributorum exactio- 
nem ssqualitate munerum mollire, circumcisis quae in 
quasstum reperta ipso tributo grayiiis tolerabantur* 
Namque per ludibrium adsidere clausis horreis, et 
emere ultrd frumenta, ac coUudere pretio cogebantun 
Deyortia itinerum et longinquitas regionum indice- 
bantur, ut ciyitates proximal bibemis in remota et 
ayia deferrent, donee, quod omnibus in promtu erat, 
paucis lucrosum fieret. 

XX« Haec primo statim anno oomprimendo egre- 
giam famam paci circumdedit; quae yel incurid yel 
tolerantly priorum, baud minils qudm bellum time- 
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batur. Sed ubi aestas advenit^ contracto exercitu^ mul- 
tus in agmine, laudare modestiam^ disjectos coercere : 
loca castris ipse capere^ sestuaria ac silvas ipse pra^temp- 
tare ; et nihil interim apud hostes quietum pati^ quo- 
miniis subitis excursibus popularetur; atque ubi satis 
terruerat> parcendo rursiis inritamenta pacis ostentare. 
Quibus rebus multsB civitates, quse in ilium diem ex 
aequo egerant, datis obsidibus^ iram posuSre> et praesidiis 
castellisque circumdatae^ et tanta ratione curaque 
babitaB^ ut nulla antd Britannia^ nova pars. 

XXI. Inlacessita transiit sequens hyems salu- 
berrimis consiliis absumta. Namque ut homines dis- 
persi ac rudes, eSque in bellum faciles, quieti et otio 
per voliiptates adsuescerent^ hortari privatim^ adju- 
vare publice, ut templa, fora, domus exstruerent, 
laudando promptos et castigando segues. Ita hono- 
ris aemulatio pro necessitate erat. Jam vero principum 
filios liberalibus artibus erudire, et ingenia Britan- 
norum studiis Gallorum anteferre^ ut qui modd 
linguam Bomanam abnuebant^ eloquentiam concu* 
piscerent. Inde etiam habitiis nostri honor et fre- 
quens toga. Paullatimque discessum ad delenimenta 
vitiorum, portions et balnea et conviviorumelegantiam. 
Idque apud imperitos humanitas vocabatur^ quum pars 
servitutis esset. 

XXIL Tertius expeditionum annus novas gentes 
aperuit^ vastatis usque ad Taum (aestuario nomen est) 
nationibus. Qud. formidine territi hostes, quamquam 
conflictatum saevis tempestatibus, exercitum lacessere 
non ausi : ponendisque insuper castellis spatium fuit. 
Adnotabant periti, non alium ducem opportunitates 
locorum sapienti^ legisse: nullum ab AgricolU 
positum castellum aut vi hostium expugnatum, aut 
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pactione ac fug& desertum. Crebrse eruptiones: 
nam adversus moras obsidionis annuls copiis firma- 
bantun Ita intrepida ibi hyems^ et sibi quisque 
pra^sidio^ inritis hostibus eoque dcsperantibus, qoi^ 
eoliti plerumque damna ssstatis bibernis eyentibus 
pensare, tum sestate atque hyeme juxt^ pellebantur. 
Kec Agricola unquam per alios gesta ayidus inter- 
cepit : sen centurio, seu praefectus, incorruptum facti 
testem habebat. Apud quosdam acerbior in conyiciis 
narrabatur; ut erat comis bonis, ita adversiis malos 
injucundus. Ceterum ex iracundi^ nihil supererat: 
eecretum et silentium ejus non timeres. Honestius 
putabat offendere qu^ odisse. 

XXIIL Quarta a&stas obtinendis quae percurrerat 
insumta ; ac si virtus exercituum et Bomani nominis 
gloria pateretur, inventus in ips& Britannia terminus. 
Nam Clota et Bodotria, diversi maris aestibus per 
immensum revectsB, angusto terrarum spatio diri- 
muntur. Quod tum praesidiis firmabatur; atque 
omnis propior sinus tenebatur, summotis velut in 
aliam insulam hostibus. 

XXIY. Quinto expeditionum anno, nave prima 
transgressus, ignotas ad id tempus gentes crebris simul 
ac prosperis proeliis domuit; eamque partem Bri- 
tanniaB, quas Hibemiam aspicit, copiis instruxit, in 
spem magis, quam ob formidinem, siquidem Hibemia, 
medio inter Britanniam atque Hispaniam sita, et 
GraUico quoque mari opportuna, valentissimam im- 
perii partem magnis invicem usibus miscuerit. Spa- 
tium ejus, si Britannias comparetur, angustius, nostri 
maris insulas superat. Solum codumque et ingenia 
cultusque hominum hand multilm a Britannia diffe- 
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runt: melius aditus portusque per commercia et 
negotiatores cogniti. Agricola expulsum seditione 
domestica unum ex regulis gentis exceperat, ac specie 
amicitisd in occasionem retinebat. SaBpS ex eo audivi, 
i legione una et modicis auxiliis debellari obtinerique 
Hibemiam posse ; idque etiam adversils Britanniam 
pro&turum^ si Romana ubique arma> et velut e con- 
spectu libertas tolleretur. 

XXY. Ceterum sBstate, qua sextuin officii annum 
inchoabat> amplexus civitates trans Bodotriam sitas, 
quia motus universarum ultra gentium et infesta 
hostili ex^citu itinera timebantur^ portus classe ex- 
ploravit : quas ab Agricola prim^m adsumpta in par- 
tem yirium sequebatur egr^gia specie, quum simul 
terr^, simul man belium impelleretur, ac ssepS isdem 
castrls pedes equesque et nauticus miles, mixti copiis 
et Isetitia, sua quisque facta, suos casus, attollerent ; 
ac modo silvarum et montium profunda, mod6 tem- 
pestatum ac fluctuum adv^i'sa, bine terra et hostis, 
hinc victus Oceanus militari jactantia compararentur. 
Britannos quoque, ut ex (^tivis audiebatur, visa 
dassis obstupefaciebat, tamquam aperto maris sui 
secreto ultinmm victis perfugium clauderetur. Ad 
manus et anna conversi Caledoniam incolentes populi, 
paratu magno, majore fama, uti mos est de ignotis, 
[oppugnasse ultro,] castella adorti, metum et provo- 
cantes addiderant: regrediendumque citra Bodo- 
triam, et exoedendujn potius quam pellerentur, ignavi 
specie prudentium admonebant: quum interim cog- 
noscit, hostes pluribus agminibus inrupturos. Ac ne 
superante numero, et peritia locorum circumiretur^ 
diviso et ipse in tees partes exercitu inoessit. 
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XXVI. Quod ubi cognitum bosti, mutato repente 
consilio^ universi nonam legionem, ut maxim^ inva- 
lidam^ nocte adgressi^ inter somnum ac trepidationem 
cassis vigilibus, inrupSre. Jamque in ipsis castris 
pugnabatur, quum Agricola, iter hostium ab explora- 
toribus edoctus et vestigiis insecutus^ velocissimos 
equitum peditumque adsultare tergis pugnantium 
jubet^ mox ab universis adjici clamorenu £t propin- 
qua luce fulsSre signa. Ita ancipiti malo territi 
Britanni; et Bomanis redit animus^ ac securi pro 
salute de gloria certabant. Ultrd quinetiam erupere, 
Et fuit atrox in ipsis portarum angustiis proelium^ 
donee pulsi hostes^ utroque exercitu certante^ his> ut 
tulisse openly illis, ne eguisse auxilio viderentur. Quod 
nisi paludes et silvse fugientes texissent^ debellatum 
ilia victoria foret, 

XXYII. Cujus conscientia ac fiuna ferox exercitus 
nihil virtuti suae invium, et penetrandam Caledoniam, 
inveniendumque tandem Britannissterminum continue 
proeliorum cursu^ fremebant. Atque illi modo cauti 
ac sapientes prompti post eventum ac magniloqui 
erant. Iniquissima baec bellorum conditio est : pros- 
pera omnes sibi vindicant^ adversa uni imputantur. 
At Britanni non yirtute^ sed occasione et arte ducis 
Buperati^ nihil ex adrogantia remittere> quominiis ju- 
ventutem armarent> conjuges ac liberos in loca tuta 
transferrent^ coetibus ac sacrificiis conspirationem 
civitatum sancirent. Atque ita inritatis utrimque 
animis discessum. 

XXYIIL ESdem aestate cohors Usipiorum^ per 
dermanias conscripta et in Britanniam transmissa, 
magnum ac memorabile facinus ansa est* Occiso 
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centurione ac inilitibus5 qui ad tradendam disciplinam 
immixti manipulis exemplum et rectores faabebantur, 
tres libumicaS) adactis per vim gubematoribus, ascen- 
d^re; et uno remigante> suspectis duobus edque in- 
terfectis, nondum yulgato rumore ut miraculum 
prs&vehebantur. Mox ob aquam atque utensilia 
Beparati^ cum plerisque Britannorum sua defensantium 
proelio congressi^ ac saspd victores^ aliquando pulsi^ eb 
ad extremum inopisB venere, ut iufirmissimos suorum, 
mox sorte ductos vescerentur. Atque circumvecti 
Britanniam^ amissis per inscitiam regendi navibus, 
pro prsedonibus habiti, primtun a Suevis, mox a 
Frieiis intercepti sunt. Ac fiiSre, quos per com- 
tnercia venumdatos, et in nostram usque ripam mu- 
tatione ementium adductos^ indicium tanti casus in- 
lustravit. 

XXIX. Initio sdstatis Agricola, domestico vulnere 
ictus, anno antd natum filium amisit. Quem casum 
neque, ut plerique fortium virorum ambitios^, neque 
per lamenta rursus ac moerorem muliebrit^r tulit. 
Et in luctu bellum inter remedia erat. Igitur prse- 
missa classe, qus3 pluribus locis prsedata magnum et 
incertum terrorem faceret, expedito exercitu, cui ex 
Britannis fortissimos et longa pace exploratos addide- 
rat, ad montem Grampium pervenit, quem jam hostis 
insederat. Nam Britanni, nihil fracti pugnae prions 
eventu, et ultionem aut servitium expectantes, tan- 
demque docti commune periculum concordia propul- 
sandum, legationibus et fc^tderibus omnium civitatum 
vires exciverant. Jamque super triginta millia arma- 
torum aspiciebantur^etadhuc adfluebatomnis juventus, 
et quibus cruda ac viridis senectus> dari bello^ ac sua 
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qubque decora gestantes ; quum inter plures duces 
idrtute et genere prsestans^ nomine CalgacuB, apud 
contractam multitudinem proelium poJBcentem^ in hunc 
modum locutus fertur. 

XXX. Quotiens causas belli et neceasitatem nostram 
intuear, magnus mihi animus est hodiernum diem con- 
sensumque vestrum initium libertatis totius BritannicB 
fare^ Nam et universi servitutis experteSy et nullm 
ultra terrcB, ac ne mare quidem seeummt immnente 
nobis classe Romand, Ita prcelivm atque arma^ qum 
fort&us honesta, eadem etiam ignavis tutissima sunt 
JPnores pugntB, quibus adversus Romanos varid for- 
tuna certatum e^t, spem ac subsidium in nostris manibus 
habebanty quia nobilissimi totius Britannia^ eoque in 
ipsis penetraUbus siti nee servientium litora aspicientess 
oculos quoque a contactu dominationis inviohios habe- 
bamus. Nos terrarum ac libertatis extremes recessus 
ipse ac sinus fam<B in hunc diem defendit Nunc 
terminus JBritannice pateU [Atque omne ignotum pro 
magnijico est'l Sed nulla jam ultra gens^ nihil nisi 

Jluctus et saxa, et infestiores Romani, quorum super- 
biam frustra per obsequium et modestiam effugeris* 
Raptores orbis, postquam cuncta vastantibus defu&re 
terrc&i et mare scrutantur ; si locuples hostis est^ avarif 
si pauper, ambitiosi : quos non Oriens, non Occideris, 
satiaveriL Soli omnium opes atgue inopiam pari 
adfectu concupiscunt Auferre, trucidarey raperefaMs 
nominibus, imperium ; atque ubi solitudinem faciunt 
paoem appellants 

XXXI. Ltberos cuique ax: propinquos sues Tiatura 
carissimos esse voluit: hi per delectus alibi servituri 
auferuntur : conjuges sororesqtte, etiamsi hostiktn UH'^ 
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dinem effuffiant^ nomine amicorum atque hoBpitum 
poUuuntur. BoTia fartunaque in tributum ; ager et 
annw infrumentum. Corpora ipsa ac manus gilvis ac 
paludihus emuniendis inter verbera ac contumelias con* 
temnt. Nata servituti mancipia semel veneunt, atque 
ultrd a dominie aluntur : Britannia sermtutem euam 
quotidii emit, quotidii pascit Ac eicut in familid 
reeenOssimus quisque servorum etiam conservis ludibrio 
est; sic in hoc prbis terrarum vetere famulatUy novi 
nos et viles in exeidium petimur, Neque enim arva 
nobis aut metalla aut partus sunt, quibns exercendis 
reservemur. Virtus porro ac ferocia subjectorum in" 
grata imperantibus ; et longinquitas ac secretum ipsum 
qui tutiusy ed suspectius, Ita sublatd spe venitg, tan^ 
dem sumite animumy tarn quibus solus, quhm quibus 
gloria carissima est, Trinobantes, feiuind duce, exu" 
rere eoloniam, expugnare castra, ac, nisi feUcitas in 
socordiam veriisset, exuerejugum potuire : nos integri 
et indomitif et Ubertatem non in paenitentiam laturi, 
prima statim eongressu oatendamus, quos sibi Caledonia 
viros seposuerit. 

XXXIL An eandem Bomanis in bello virtutem, 
qwaminpaeelaseioiamadessecreditisf Nosiris illi dis-* 
sensionihusae diecordiis dart, vitia hostium in gloriam 
exereitus sui vertunt: quern contractum ex diversissi^ 
mis gentibus ut seeundes res tenent, ita adverse dissol* 
vent. Nisi si Crallos, et Oermanos, et (pudet dicta I) 
Britannorum plerosque, licet dondnationi aliens san* 
gumem commodent, diutiies tamen hostes quam servos, 
fide et adfeetu teneri putatis. Metus et terror est in* 
firma tnncula earitatis : qtuB uhi removeris, qui timers 
desOrint, odisse incipient Omnia victories ineitamenta 
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pro nobis sunt. NuIUb Romanos cor^ttges accendunt; 
niilli parentes fugam exprobraturi sunt; out nulla 
plerisque patria, aut alia est* Paucos numero, tre^ 
pidos ignoranti&y caelum ipsum ac mare et sihas ignota 
omnia circumspectantes, clausos quodammodd ac vnnctos 
ZH nobis tradiderunt. Ne terreat vanus aspectus et 
aurifulgor atque argentic quod neque tegit neque vuh 
nerat. In ipsa hostium acie inveniemus nostras manus* 
Agnoscent Britanni suam causam ; recordabuntur 
Gain priorem libertatem ; deserent illos ceteri Germanic 
tamquam nuper Usipii reliquerunt Nee quidquam 
ultra formidinis. Vacua castella^ senum cohmi(B^ inter 
male parentes et injuste imperantes <Bgra municipia et 
discordantia. Hie dux^ hie exercitus: ibi tributa et 
metalla et cetercB servientium poena, qvas in cetemum 
perferrcy aut statim uhnsci, in hoc campo est Proinde 
ituri in aciem et majores vestros et posteros cogitate. 

XXXIII. ExcepSre orationem alacres, utque bar- 
baris moris^ cantu et fremitu clamoribusque dissonis. 
Jamque agmina, et armorum fulgores, audentissimi 
cujusque procursu : simul instruebatur acies : quum 
Agrlcola, quamquam laetum et vix munimentis coer- 
citum militem accendendum adhuc ratus, ita disseniit. 
Octavus annus est, commilitonesy ex quo virtute et 
auspiciis imperii Romani, fide atque opera vestrd 
Britanniam vicistis. Tot expeditionibusy tot prceliisy 
seu fortitudine adverstts hostes, seu patientiA ac lahore 
pcene adversits ipsam rerum naturam opus fuit, neque 
me militum neque vos ducis poenituit Ergo egressi^ 
ego veterum legatorum, vos priorum exercituvm ter- 
minoSy finem Britanniee, non famd nee rumore, sed 
castris et armis tenemus. Inventa Britannia et 
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•$ubacta, JEquidem s(Bpi in agmine, quum vos palude$ 
montesve et fiumina fatigarenti fortissimi cujusque 
voces uudiebamy Quandd dabitur hostis, Quandd 
acies ? Veniunt e latebris suis extrtisi ; et vota virtuS" 
que in.aperto; omniaque prona mctoribus, atque eadem 
victis adverscu Namque ut super dsse tantum itineris^ 
silvas eoasissey transisse iBstuaria^ pulchrum ac deco' 
rum in frontem ; ita fugientihts periculosissima, qua 
kodie prosperrima sunt Neque enim nobis aut loco-' 
rum eadem notitiuy aut commeatuum eadem abundantia ; 
sed manttSy et arma, et in his omnia. Quod ad me 
attinety jam pridem mihi decretum esty neque exercitus^ 
neque duds terga tuta esse, Proinde et konesta mors 
turpi vitd potior ; et incolumitas ac decus eodem loco 
sita sunt Nee inglorium fuerit in ipso terrarum ac 
natures jfine cecidisse. 

. XXXIY. Si nov(B gentes atque ignota acies cow^ 
stitisset, aUorum exercituum exemplis vos hortarer: 
nunc vestra decora recensete, vestros oculos interrogate. 
Hi sunty quos proximo anno, unam legionem furto 
noctis adgressosy clamore debettdstis: hi ceterorum 
Britannorum fugadssimi^ idedque tamdiu superstites, 
Quomodd silvan saltusque penetrantibus fortissimum 
quodque animal contrct ruere, pavida et inertia ipso 
agminis sono pelluntur; sic acerrimi Bntannorum 
jam pridem ceciderunt, reliquus est numerus ignavorum 
et metuentium, Quos quod tandem invenistis, non 
restiterunt, sed deprehensi sunt novissimi ; et extremo 
metu corpora de/ixire aciem in his vestigHs, in quibus 
pulchram et spectabilem victoriam ederetis. Transit 
gite cum expeditionibus ; imponite quinquaginta annis 
magnum diem; adprobate reipubliccB nunguam exer^ 
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eiimi impmtu r i po htine autmunras beOiaMt causas rebd^ 


XXXy. Et adloqnente adhnc Agnool& militam 
ardor eminebat, et finem oratioiiis ingens alacritas 
ocmaecata est, rtatimqiie ad anna discimiim. In-* 
stinctoe raentesque ita dispoeuit, Qt peditnm auzilia, 
qiue octo miUia eraat, mediam adem firmarent; 
eqiiitomtriammiaoormbiisadfBiidereiitiin Legionea 
pro YaUo atetSre, ingens Tictoriae deens citia Boma- 
nnm aangninem beUanti, et anxilinm, d pellerentor* 
Britannomin ades in speciem simnl ac terrorem 
editioiibos locis oonstiterat, ita ut primnm agmea 
insqno^oeteriperacdive jngnmoonneziveliit insur- 
gerent; media campi ooYinarina eques strepitu ac 
discunn connidebat* Turn Agrioday saperante hoe* 
timn multitudine, yeritus ne simnl in frontem simul 
et latera snorom pngnaretur, didnctis ordinibus, 
quamquam porrectior acies futnra erat» et arceasendas 
plerique legiones admonebant, promptior in spem, et 
firmus adversiB, dimisso equo pedes ante yezilla con«- 
stitit. 

XXXyi« Ac prime congressu emin&s certabatur. 
Simulque conBtanti& simul arte Britanni ingentibus 
gladiis, et breyibas cetris^ missilia nostrormn yitare 
yel excutere^ atque ipsi magnam yim telormn super- 
fundere ; donee Agricola Batayorum cohortes, ac 
Tungrorum duas cohortatus est^ ut rem ad mucrones 
ac manus adducerent : quod et ipsis yetustate militife 
exercitatum, et hostibus inhabile parya scuta et 
enormes gladios gerentibus. Nam Britannorum 
gladii sine mucrone complexum armorum et in arto 
pugnam 'non tolerabant. Igitur ut Batayi miscere 
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ictu8> ferire lunbonibus, ora fodere^ et^ stratis qui in 
asquo adstiterant^ erigere ia oolles aciem ooep^e ; ce- 
tersB cohortesy ssmulatione et impetu connixas, proximos 
quosqne cssdere : ac plerique aemineoes, aut integrii 
festinatione victoris relinquebantur. Interim eqai- 
tum turmse [fugSre covinarii] peditom fie prcelio mia* 
cudre. Et quamquam recentem tertorem intolerant, 
densis tamen hostium agminibns et innqualibus locia 
hserebant; minimdque equestris jam pugD» facies 
erat, quum d gradu aut stantes simulequorum corpo* 
ribus impeUerentur ; ac 8»pd vagi ourrus, exterriti 
sine rectoribus equi, ut quemque fonnido tiderat, 
tranBYersos aut obvios incursabant. 

XXXYII. Et Britannia qui adhuc pugnas ex- 
pertea snmma coUium insederant, et pauoitatem nos- 
trorum vacui spemebant, degredi paullatim, et cir- 
comire terga vinoentium coeperant, ni id ipeum veritus 
Agricola quatuor equitum alas, ad Bubita belH re- 
tentas, venientibus opposuiaset, quantdque ferociilB 
accucurreiant, tantd acriiiB pulsos in fugam disje- 
cisset. Ita consilium Britannorum in ipsos yersum, 
transvectsBque prsscepto ducis a fronte pugnantium 
alas aversam hostium aciem invasdre* Turn verd 
patentibus loois grande et atrox spectaculunL Sequi, 
Tulnerare, capere, atque eosdem, oblatis aliis, truci- 
dare. Jam hostium, prout cuique ingenium erat, 
oatervas armatorum paucioribus terga pnestare, qui- 
dam inermes ultr6 mere, ac se morti ofierre» Passim 
arma et corpora et laoeri artus et omenta humus ; 
et aliquandd etiam victis ira yirtusque. Postqudm 
ailyis adpropinquayerunt, inde primes sequentium, 
incautoB collecti et locorum gnari, circumyeniebant. 
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Quod nl frequens ubique Agricola validas et expeditas 
cohortes^ indaginis modoi et sicubi artiora erant, 
partem equitum^ dimissis equis, simnl rariores sQvas 
equitem persultare jussisset^ acceptum aliquod yulnus 
per nimiam fiduciam foret. CeteriUu ubi compoBitos 
firmis ordinibus sequi rursi^ vidSre, in fiigam yersi, 
non agminibus, ut pri&s^ nee alius alium respectantes, 
ran et vitabundi invieem longinqua atque avia pe» 
tiSre. Finis sequendi nox et satietas fuit* CaBsa 
hostium ad decern millia : nostrorum treoenti 8exa«» 
ginta cecidere: in quia Aulus Atticus, praefectus 
cohortis, juyenili ardore et feroci& equi hostibus in*' 
ktus. 

XXXYIIL Et nox quidem gaudio prsed&que 
keta victoribus: Britanni palantes^ mixtoque viro* 
rum mulierumque ploratn, trahere yulneratos, vocare 
integros^ deserere domos^ ac per iram ultrd incendere ; 
eligere latebras, et statim relinquere ; miacere inyi* 
cem consilia aliqua, dein separare ; aliquandd fran^ 
aspectu pignorum suorum, ssepiiis condtarL Satis- 
que constabat Bsevisse quosdam in conjuges ac liberos, 
tamquam misererentur. Proximus dies fadem vic- 
torise latiiis aperuit : yastum ubique silentium, secreti 
colles, fumantia procul tecta, nemo exploratoribus 
obyiuB. Quibus in omnem partem dimissis^ ubi in- 
certa ftigas yestigia neque usquam conglobari hostes 
compertum^ et exact& jam asstate spargi bellum ne- 
quibat, in fines Borestorum exerdtum deducit. Ibi 
acceptis obsidibus, prsefecto classis circumyehi Bri- 
tanniam praecepit. Datss ad id yires, et praecesserat 
terror. Ipse peditem atque equites lento itinere^ 
qud noyarum gentium animi ipsl transitib morft 
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ierrerentur, in hibernis locavit. Et simul classis 
secundft tempestate ac famd Trutulensem portum 
tenuit, unde proximo BritannisB latere lecto omni 
redierat. 

XXXIX. Hunc rerum cursum, quamquam null& 
yerborum jactanti& epistolis Agricolas auctmn^ ut 
Domitiano moris erat, fronte laBtus^ pectore anxius 
excepit. Inerat conscientia, derisui fuisse nuper 
falsum e Germania triumphum^ emptis per commercia 
quorum babitus et crines in captivorum speciem for- 
marentur ; at nime yeram magnamque yictoriam^ tot 
millibus hostium cassis, ingenti £am& celebrari. Id 
sibi maximS formidolosum^ priyati hominis nomen 
supra Principis attolli : frustr^ studia fori, et ciyilium 
artium decus in silentium acta, si militarem gloriam 
alius occuparet; et cetera utcumque faciliils dissi* 
mulari, ducis boni Imperatoriam yirtutem esse. Ta- 
libus curis exercitus, quodque saeyas cogitationis 
indicium erat, secreto suo satiatus, optimum in prae- 
sentia statuit, reponere odium, donee impetus famas et 
fayor exercittUi languesceret. Nam etiam tum Agri- 
cola Britanniam obtinebat 

XL. Igitur triumphalia ornamenta, et inlustris 
8tatu89 honorem, et quidquid pro triumpho datur, 
multo yerborum honore cumulata, decemi in senatu 
jubet, addique insuper opinionem, Sjriam proyinciam 
Agricola3 destinari, yacuam tum morte Atilii Bufi 
consularis et majoribus reseryatam. CredidSre ple« 
rique libertum ex secretioribus ministeriis missum ad 
Agricolam codiciUos, quibus ei Syria dabatur, tcdisse 
cum prascepto, ut, si in Britannia foret, traderentur ; 
eumque libertum in ipso freto Oceani obyium Agri* 
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Gola^^ ne appellato quidem eo, ad Domitianum re- 
me&sse ; sive verum istud, sive ex ingenio Prinoipis 
fictum ac compositum est. Tradideiat intenm 
Agricola successori suo provinciam quietam tutam- 
que. Ac ne notabilis celebritate et frequentifi. oo 
currentinm introitus esseti vitato amicorum officio^ 
noctu in Urbem, noctu in palatium, ita ut prseceptum 
erat, venit; exceptusque brevi osculo et nullo eer- 
mone, turbdk, senrientium immixtus est. Ceteriim 
uti militare nomen^ grave inter otiosos^ aliis virtutibus 
temperaret^ tranquilUtatem atque otium penitika anxit^ 
Cultu modicus^ sermone £Eicilis9 uno aut altero ami- 
corum comitatus; aded ut plerique^ quibus magnos 
yiiros per ambitionem aBstimare mos est^ vise aspec- 
toque Agricolsl, quaererent famam^ pauci intarpre- 
tarentur. 

XLI. Crebrd per eos dies apud Domitianum 
absens accusatus^ absens absolutus est. Causa peri* 
culi non crimen uUum, aut querela lassi cujusquam, 
sed infensus yirtutibus Princeps^ et gloria viri, ac pes- 
simum inimicorum genus^ laudantes. Et ea insecuta 
sunt reipublicss tempera, quas sileri Agricolam non 
sinerent : tot exercitus in M<£si& Daci&que, et Ger- 
manic et Pannonitt^ temeritate aut per ignaviam 
ducum amissi ; tot militares viri cum tot cohortibus 
expugnati et capti : nee jam de limite imperii et ripS., 
sed de hibernis legionum et possessione dubitatum. 
Ita quum damna damnis continuarentur, atque omnia 
annus funeribus et cladibus insigniretur^ poscebatur 
ore vulgi dux Agricola ; comparantibus cunctis vigo- 
rem, constantiam, et expertum bellis animum, cum 
inertilt et formidine eorum, * * * Quibus sermonibus 
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satis constat Domitiani quoque aures verberatas, dum 
optimuft quisque libertorum amord et fide, pessimi 
malignitate et livore, pronum deterioribus Principein 
exstimulabatit. Sic AgricOla simul suis virtntibus, 
Bimul vitiis aliorum, in ipsam gloriam prssceps age- 
batur. 

XLII. Aderat jam aimu% quo proconsulatum 
Asiad et Africs BOrtiretur, et occiso Civic& nuper nee 
Agricolas consilium deerat neo Domitiano exemplum. 
Accessdre quidam cogitationum Principis periti, qui, 
iturusne esset, ultrd Agricolam interrogarent. Ac 
prim6 occultitls quietem et otium laudare ; mox ope* 
ram suam in adproband& excusatione offerre; pos- 
tremd non jam obscuri suadentes simul terrentesque 
pertrax^re ad Domitianum* Qui paratus simulatione, 
in adrogantiam compositus, et audiit preces excusantis, 
et, quum adnuisset, agi sibi gratias passus est; nee 
erubuit beneficii invidid. Salarium tamen procon- 
sulari solitum offeni, et quibusdam a seipso concessum, 
Agricol» non dedit ; sive o^nsus non petitum, sive 
ex conscientid, ne quod vetuerat Tideretur emisse. 
Proprium humani ingenii est odisse quem Iseseris: 
Domitiani yer6 natum prsdoeps in iram, et qu6 ob- 
scttrior, eo inrevocabiUor, moderatione tamen pruden-^ 
ti&que Agricolse leniebatur; quia non contumaci^ 
neque inani jactatione libertatis, famam fitumque 
provocabat. Sciant, quibus moris est inlicita mirari, 
posse etiam sub malis Principibus magnos viros esse ; 
obsequiumque ac modestiam, si industria ac vigor 
adsint, e6 laudis excedere, quo plerique per abrupta, 
sed in nullum reipubliose usum, ambitios^ morte 
indaruerunt 
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XLIII. Finis vitas ejus nobis luctuosus^ amicis 
tristis, extraneis etiam ignotisque non sine cura Aiit* 
Yulgus quoque et hie aliud agens populus et yen- 
titavSre ad domum^ et per fora et circulos loeuti 
sunt ; nee quisquam, audita morte Agricolse, aut lae-. 
tatus est, aut statim oblitus est. Augebat misera* 
tionem eonstans rumor, veneno interceptum. Nobis 
niha comperti quodve adfirmare ausim. Ceteriiai 
per omnem yaletudinem ejus, crebriiis, qukm ex 
more principatiis per nuntios visentis, et libertorum 
primi et medicorum intimi ventre ; sive cura illud, sive 
inquisitio erat. Supremo quidem die^ momenta ipsa 
deficientis per dispositos cursores nuntiata constabat, 
nullo credente sic accelerari, quae tristis audiret, 
Speciem tamen doloris animo vultuque prse se tulit, 
securus jam odii, et qui &ciliiis dissimularet gaudium 
qu^ metum. Satis constabat, lecto testamento 
Agrioolss, quo eoheredem optimas uxori et piissimae 
filiaB Domitianura scripsit, Isetatum eum yelut honore 
judicioque. Tam caeca et corrupta mens adsiduis 
adulationibus erat, ut nesciret a bono patre non scribi 
heredem nisi malum Principem, 

XLIV. Natus erat Agricola Gaio Caesare terti^ 
consule^ Idibus Juniis: excessit tertio et quinqua- 
gesimo anno, decimo Calendas Septembris, Collegi 
Priscoque consulibus, Qudd si habitum quoque ejus 
posteri noscere Yelint,.decentior quclm sublimior fuit; 
nihil metiis in vultii : gratia oris supererat. Bonum 
virum facile crederes, magnum libent^r. Et ipse 
quidem, quamquam medio in spatio integral aetatis 
ereptus, quantiim ad gloriam, longissimum aevum 
peregit. Quippe et vera bona, quae in virtutibus 
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sita sunt, impleverat ; et consulari ac triamphalibus 
omamentis praddito quid aliud adstruere fortuna 
poterat? Opibus nimiis non gaudebat; speciosa^ 
contigerant. FiM atque uxore super&titibus, potest 
videri etiam beatus, incolumi dignitate, fiiorente fam^ 
salvis adfinitatibus et amicitiis, futura effugisse. Nam 
sicuti durare in h&c beatissimi saeculi luce, ac Prin* 
cipem Trajanum iddere, quondS^m augurio votisque 
apud nostras aures ominabatur ; ita festinataB mortis 
grande solatium tulit evasisse postremum illud tern- 
pus, quo Domitianus non jam per intervalla ac spira- 
menta temporum, sed continuo et yelut > uno ictu 
rempublicam exhausit. 

XLY. Non yidit Agricola obsessam curiam, et 
dausum armis senatum, et e&dem strage tot consu- 
larium caBdes, tot nobilissimarum feminarum exilia 
et fugas. Un& adhuc victorid Cams Metius cense* 
batur, et intra Albanam arcem sententia ^ Messalini 
strepebat, et Mas^a Bebius jam turn reus erat. Mox 
nostras duxSre Helvidium in carcerem manus: nos 
Maurici Rusticique visus, nos innocent! sanguine Se- 
necio perfudit Nero tamen subtraxit oculos, jussit- 
que scelera, non spectavit : praBcipua sub Domitiano 
miseriarum pars erat videre et aspici : quum suspiria 
nostra subscriberentur : quum denotandis tot homi- 
num palloribus sufficeret sasvus ille Yultus et rubor, 
quo se contra pudorem muniebat, Tu verb felix, 
Agricola, non vitas tantiim claritate, sed etiam oppor- 
tunitate mortis. Ut perhibent, qui interfuerunt no- 
vissimis sermonibus tuis, constans et libens fatum 
excepisti, tamquam pro yirili portione innocentiam 
Principi donares. Sed mihi filiasque ejus, praeter acer* 
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bitatem parentis erepti, auget moestitiam, quod adsi- 
dere yaletudini, fovere deficientem, satiari yultu com* 
plexuque^ Hon contigit. Excepiasemus cert^ mandata 
vocesque) quas penitills animo figeremns. Noster Mc 
dolor, nostrum vulnus, nobis tarn longae absentise 
oonditione antd quadriennium amissus est Omnia 
sine dubio, optime parentum, adsidente amantissimft 
uxore, superfuSre honori tuo: paucioribus tamen la^* 
crimis compositus es, et novissinul in luce desideravSre 
aliquid oculi tuL 

XL YI. Si quia piorum Manibus locus ; si, ut sar 
pientibus placet^ non cum corpore exstinguunttir mag^ 
nse animas; placid^ quiescas, nosque, domum tuam, 
ab infirmo desiderio et muUebribus lamentis ad con- 
templationem virtutum tuarum voces, quas neque 
lugeri neque plangi fas est. Admiratione te potiils, 
te immortalibus laudibus et, si natura suppeditet, semu- 
latu decorabimus. Is yerus honos, ea conjunctissimi 
cujusque pietas. Id fili® quoque uxorique prseceperim, 
sic patris, sic mariti memoriam yenerari, ut omnia 
facta dictaque ejus secum reyolyant, faciemque ac 
flguram animi magls qu^m corporis complectantur : 
non qui^ intercedendum putem imaginibus, quae mar- 
more aut vdte finguntur ; sed ut yultus hominum, ita 
simulacra yultiis imbecilla aC mortalia sunt, forma 
mentis setema; quam tenere et exprimere non per 
alienam materiam et artem, sed tuis ipse moribus 
possis. Quidquid ex AgricoU amayimus, quidquid 
mirati sumus, manet mansurumque est in animis 
hominum, in sBtemitate temporum, fam& rerum. Nam 
multos yeterum, yelut inglorios et ignobiles, obliyio 
obruet, Agricola, posteritati narratus et traditus, 
superstes erit 
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Germania omnis, ** All (of) Germany: " t. e* Gemumy regtorded as 
a whole, and not in its subdivision into varions states, dnnig here 
denotes '* totality," as in the expression omne caehtnu Ciesar uses it 
in the same force at the opening of his BeU, GalL; — GaWa est omnig 
ditnsa, ^c. By Germania is here meant Germania TransrhenanOi 
i. e. Germany beyond, or on the eastern bank of, the Rhine. It was 
also called Uermania Magna^ and Barbara, Grermany on the hither, 
or western, bank of the Rhine was termed Germania Cisrhenana, 
and was subdivided into Germania Prima and Secunda, It took its 
name ftom having been occupied by Germanic tribes, though, in 
reality, it was a part of Gallia, or Gaul. The boundaries of ancient 
and modem Germany are by no means identical. The western 
frontier of ancient Germany was formed by the Rhine ; its southern 
was the Danube, from the source of that noble river till it nears the 
Carpathian Mountains; on the east, this mountain range and the 
Vistula formed its limits ; while on the north it was washed by the 
Mare SuevicuMy or Sinue Codanus, now the " Baltic** But this was 
not all. *' The northernmost countries of Europe were considered 
as isles of the German Ocean, and regarded as belonging to Ger- 
many. They were Scandinavia, or Scandia (southern Sweden), 
Nerigon (Norway), and Eningia, or probably Finningia (Finland). 
The northernmost isle was called Thule.*' (Heeren's Manual of 
Ancient History, b. v. § 12.) Hence we see that ancient Germany 
included Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, and, moreover, a 
portion of Poland — all which are not reckoned in modem Ger- 
many ; while it excluded the whole of that part of Austrian Germany 
which lies to the south of the Danube, together with parts of Pmssia, 
which are reckoned in modem Germany. (See also Gibbon, voL i. 
eh. 9.) 

A GaUis Rhatisque et Pannonus, ** From the Gauls and Rhtetians 
and Pannonians.** Among the GroUi, or "Gauls," the people of 
Germania Cisrhenana are here reckoned. (See former part of pre- 
ceding note.) Under the term Rhati, it is evident from this passage 
and from ch. xlL that the people of Vindelicia were included in the 
time of Tacitus: the two countries of Rhatia proper and Vinddieia 
formingtogether the province of RhtBtia, Cellarius (voL L p. 527. ) 
says, Uni prasidi et Rhatia et Vindelicia subjecta eroL Some 
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commentators consider that Noricum, which touched on the Danube 
between RfuBtia and Pannonia^ was also included in the former 
country. Cellarius, hdwever, is of a directly contrary opinion, 
adding to the words just above quoted, a quo diversus cui parebat 
Noricum. Dion Cassius, who was governor (JLegatus) of Pannonia, 
A. D. 227, speaking of the defeat of the Pannonians by Silius, in the 
time of Augustus, b.c. 14, says: — Tots "SwplKois oUnoi liis aan^s $ov- 
A.6ias ^cVoKTo:*— an expression which may not unfairly be deemed, 
if not to establish, at any rate to sanction, the opinion, that Noricwn 
and Pannonia frequently, if not always, formed but one province — 
that of Pannonia, This, too, is the opinion of Gibbon, who says : 
** In their original state of independence, their fierce inhabitants 
were intimately connected. Under the Roman government they 
were frequently united." (Gibbon, voL L ch. i) Some editions 
give d GaUiis RfuetHsque et Pannoniisi *'from the Gauls, and 
Rhffitias and Pannonias." To this reading an objection is raised, on 
the ground that the names of countries are followed by the names 
of nations : GalUis Rfuetiisqtie et Pannoniis . . . Sarmatis Daciaque. 
This, however, is no valid objection, as Tacitus and the writers of 
the silver age were not unaccustomed to blend these two modes of ex- 
pression. Thus we find at Chap, xxxvii : Non SamniSj non Pcent, wm 
HispanicB GaUioeve. So Suetonius, Av^. L 21: Domuit . . . Rhatiam 
et Vindelicos ac SaJassos, So also Velleius Paterculus, ii. 39 : 
RluBtiam, Vindelicos, ac Noricos, Pannoniamque et Scordiscos. The 
reading Gcdiiis, therefore, might stand so far as the construction is 
concerned. On historical grounds, too, CroUHs is not wrong, because 
Germania Prima and Secunda were formed long before the time of 
Tacitus ; but RhcBtiis and Pannoniis are clearly wrong, becaose it 
was not till the age of Hadrian or the Antonines, subsequent to the 
publication of this work, that they were respectively divided into an 
upper and lower province: — t. e. Rhaiia Superior and Rhatia In" 
ferior ; Pannonia Superior and Pannonia Inferior, 

A Sarmatis Dacisque, The Sarmatians here mentioned are the 
European. Their country appears to have extended over the 
^eater part of modem Russia, and of Poland, together with 
Lithuania and Little Tartary. Asiatic Sarmatia comprised Great 
Tartary, Circassia, and the aidjacent regions. Dacia corresponded 
nearly to Walachia, Transylvania, Moldavia, and that part of 
Hungary which lies to the east of the Theiss (Tibiscusy See also 
HeereiCs Manual o/Anc, Hist. b. v. c. 12. 

Mutuo metu. *< Reciprocal dread.** This expression mast refer 
to the country bordering on the Vistula. Thucydides uses a kindred 
expression to the present — iarrliraXov d4os, (Tauc. IL 11.) 

Moniibus, L e. The Carpathian mountains. 

Oceanus. i. e. The Mare Swemcum or Sinus Codanus. 

Latos sinus. ** Broad promontories.** Sinus strictly signifies ** a 
bending,** especially inwards. Hence it is applied to a gulf, or 
bay, of the sea. And hence, again, by " metonymy,** to that pro* 
jecting part of the land, whereby the gulf is formed ; and still further 
to any promontory or peninsula. It is in this latter force it is here 
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lUted ; — and refers especially to the Danish peninsnia. See Liyy, 
zxrii. 30., xxzYiii. 5. ; Servius on Virgil, JEn, xi. 626. 

Inatdarum immerua spatia, <* Vast broad islands." Tacitus nses 
this expression for insulas immenacLs ei apatiosas ; in the same way 
as Virgil has strata viarum (JEn. i. 422.) for strata* via$ : omnia 
viarwn (^Georg. ii. 284.) for omnes vice. The ancient Romans 
imagined that the countries north of their continental Germany 
were islands, and not a part of the mainland itself. Hence, as 
before- noticed, they deemed Norway, Sweden, &c to be islands. 
Under the term insuku we must, however, also reckon the islands 
of the Baltic — Fanen, Falster, Langland, Laaland, Zealand, 
Rngen, &c. &c. 

QtM» beUum aperuit ** Whom war has disclosed to us.*' Lite* 
rally, ^ opened." So in Greek ^o^tw or kyoiywfu has the same 
meaning. There is here a reference to the exploits of Drusus* 
Tiberius, and Germanicns in the time of Augustus and Tiberius 
(see Lynam*8 Roman Emperors, vol. i. p. 44. &c), and perhapSy 
also^ as Lipsius supposes, to the war in Domitian's time against the 
Chattij Sttevi, &c. Observe that the relative quos refers to the more 
distant antecedent gentibuSf as well as to the nearer one, regibus, 

Rkenus RhcBticarum Alpium^ &c. '* The Rhine (after) having risen 
in an inaccessible and steep peak of the Rhstian Alps." The 
Rhine is formed by the confluence of three streams termed respec- 
tively the Upper, Middle, and Lower Rhine. The latter rises in 
Mount Vogelsbirg, and is the most easterly of the three. The 
middle stream has its source in Mount Luckmanier; and the 
remaining one in Mount Baduz, a part of the CrispiUt chain, a 
little to die east of Mount St. Gothard. (See Guthrie* s Grammar 
of Geography t p. 441.) The last is the one to which Tacitus refers* 

Modico flexu Occidentem verstis. ** By a gentle bend towards the 
West" The Rhine makes two bends to the west: the first between 
the lake of Constance and Basle ; the second after its junction with 
the WaaL It is of this second bend westward that Tacitus speaks. 
Some editions give in Occidentem versus^ where versus must be re^ 
garded as a participle. But inasmuch as verti is always used by 
Tacitus to denote ** to be turned in an opposite direction " (see 
Ann, i. 79. ; Hist iu 68., iv« 57., &c. &c.), Ritter, whose text is fol- 
lowed, omits in, and considers versus a preposition. 

Miscetur, "Mingles.*' Literally "is mixed.** This passive 
verb is here used in the force of the middle voice of the Greek, with 
a reflexive power. (See ZumpU § 146.) 

Danuvius mollis (fc, " The Danube (after) having gushed from 
the easy and gently raised ridge of Mount Abnoba." M(Mi is op- 
posed to pracipitij and clementer edito to inacc^so. The Danube 
takes its rise near Donaschingen, in the Black Forest in Suabia. 
(See Guthru^s Grammar of Geography , p. 377.) By the ancients, 
the name Danuvius was given to that portion of the river which is 
included between its source and FtWo6ona (Vienna): while through- 
oat the remainder of its coarse it was called Ister, Mons Abnoba is 
now the Schwartz- Waid. 
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Plvria popu1o9. Literally ** more peoples :** — i,e, mote tribes. Ifc 
is important to distinguisli between populus and gens : the former is 
a specific, the latter a generic, term. Thus Livy dearly points cat 
the distinction at tL 12. Non ex iiadem semper popiUis exercitu 
acriptos, quamquam eadem semper gens beUum mtmerit As to the 
oircomstance spoken of by Tacitns, that the Danube passed throngh 
more tribes than the Rhine, it may be seen by reference to any good 
map of ancient geography. 

Ponticum Mare, ** The Pontic Sea : ** i e. the Etizine, or the 
Black Sea. 

Sex meatilnu, " From six channels." There are now but fire. 

Donee erumpat ^ Until it bnrsts out" The term erwnpat is 
most correctly and graphically employed; for the Danube discharges 
its waters into the Euxine with so great force, that its course may 
be distinctly traced for miles out to sea. Ol^rve that donee and 
^moad require an indicative mood in the sense of **ad long as ; '* but 
la that of ** until," they take the indicative when a fact is spoken 
of^ a subjunctive when a possibility or a purpose is expressed 
by the sentence. Tacitus, however, neglects this distinction, and 
uses donee with a sulgunctive even when a fact is stated. Compare 
Hi»L It. 35.; and see Zumpt, § 575. 
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Indigenas (le. mdd genitos). " Natives of tiie soil." This word 
corresponds to the Greek abrSx^oyts, Tacitus founds his opinion on 
the three following considerations : — 1. That whereas the emigrants 
of preceding ages proceeded to new settlements by sea and not by 
land, Germany was never visited by more than a few ships. 
3. That there was nothing in the country itself to induce persons 
to occupy it 3. The traditions of the Germans themselves. 

Crediderim, In independent propositions, the perfect subjunctive, 
or, as some grammarians term it, the future perfect subjunctive 
(Jiiturum exiictum), is sometimes used to signify a merely hypo- 
thetical future or present. It is especially used when writers wish 
to declare their own views on a subject ; and not to state a positive 
fiMSt Thus Quintilian: J)e Menandro loquor, nee tamen exdo- 
serim alios (i, 8.). Quosdam verb etiam, quos totos imitari oporteat, et 
fitisse nuper, et nunc esse quidem, non modd concesserim, verum etiam 
contenderim (ii 5.). (Comp. Zumpty §§ 527, 528. with Madvig^ 
§ 380). 

Quia nee terrSi dim, ffc. ** Both because tiiey who used to seek to 
change their abodes (were wont to come) not by land, but were 
wont to be conveyed in fleets." When Tacitus asserts that the emi- 
grants of former ages proceeded to their new settiements b^ sea, he 
IS mistaken in the case of the Germans, whose ancestors, it is a well- 
known &ct, migrated fh)m Asia by land. By the ^o^re " Zeugma " 
or ** Syllepsis," advehebaniw is applied to both terra and cloMibus^ 
while to the latter alone it can belong in strictness of oonitnictioii. 
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This mode of expression is common with the poets, and it not nnumal 
with prose writers. When it is employed, another yerb, sometimet 
one of a wholly different meaning, must be supplied. Thai, at Aim, 
iL 20. : — Quod arduwn sibi, cetera kgatis permmt. With siin supply 
some such verb as nanptit. So also in StJ^Mst^ BdL Jug. 7dyi.,paeem 
ac beUum gerens is found. The right expression is paean agere : so 
that, in this case, agens must be supplied. Agiun, we find at Cie» 
pro Mil, hi'^Illa arma, cerUurioneSf cohortea, non pericubak mobia^ 
6ed prasidittm denuntiant Here denuntiant can, correctly, be applied 
only to periculum; so that, with prteHdium, we must supply some 
other verb, such as promittunt or ferunt In the present passage, 
therefore, supply veniebant (See Zwmpt, § 775.) 

Quetrebant Observe the force of the imperfect 

Et immengua ulirit, ffc, ** And (because) the boundless (Ocean 
that is) beyond, and, so to say, opposing Ocean, is seldom »p* 
proached by ships from our (part of the) world.** Uiird *» qui eat 
uUra: utque etc dixerm ^ eUquej ut sic dixerim; in which way 
Tacitus again uses it at De Oratoribua, 34. On the present force 
6( dixerim, see note on crediderim at beginning of this chapter. Be* 
tides what is there said, it may be a^ed, that this tense is found 
only now and then, in a few phrases, rafter «^ or ne, in the place of 
the present subjunctive. ( See Madvig, § 380.) Adveraua may apply 
either to the storms frequent in the Northern Ocean, or eUe to the idea 
entertained by the ancients that the world rose towards the north, 
and sank towards the south. Gronovins says:>^Qia ex ItaUd 
Oceanvm joer Germankiam propria dictam ingredxtur^ €uheraA aqud 
videiur veni aive aatu contrario, pracipui veraua Sepientrionea, Ibi 
SMuR amaurgere mundum, qui in auatroa Libya premeretur ; ibi efectum 
Borean, ex oppoaito Notum jacentem credebant Pliny, N, H, iL 70.^ 
notices this idea merely to refute it: — Neque emm {ut dixSre aliqui) 
mundua Ak Pob excMore ae cUtoiUt Observe the force in which 
raria is used ; — that of an adverb. (See Zumpt, § 682.) 

Prater periculum. " In addition to the danger.'* 

Jnformem terria, (fc ** Which is devoid of beauty in its lands, 
rugged in its climate, cheerless to be cultivated and (even) looked 
at" Jnformem ^ qutB eat informia. So, aaperam ^^ qutt est aapera; 
and triatem » qua eat triatia. Cultu and aapectu are supines dependent 
on triatem. Seneca, De Provid. cap. iv. § 12., g^ves a corresponding 
description of Germany : — Omnea conaidera gentea m quihua Romana 
pax deainit ; Germanoa dico, et quicquid circa latrum vagarum psn^nna 
oocuraat Perpetua illoa hyems, triate ccdum premit, maligni aolum aterile 
auatentat ; imbrem culmo autjronde defendunt, auper durata glade atagna 
peratdtanty in alimentum /eras captant. Compare also Tacitus's own 
words at Chap. v. : — Terra, etai aliquanto apecie differt, th univeraum 
tttmen aut ailvia horrida, autpcUudibua fceda. See also the expression 
found Ann, ii. 23.-— tumt'dM Germania terria; in allusion to the 
mountainous nature of the country. 

Niai ai patria ait. ** Unless it be One's fatherland." The present 
exception qualifies the previous description of Germany : for, in the 
eyes of a native, Tacitus means, it is not devoid of beauty, &c 
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Carmintbus • • • qttod . . . genus. Poems were the only kind of 
records in Britain, also, in the time of the Druids. Observe the 
construction. When a word in the demonstrative clause is to be 
explained by a substantive with a verb of " being," " calling/' or 
** being called ** (sunij vocor, habeor, &c.), the relative generally as- 
sumes the gender and number of the explanatory substantive. (See 
Ztmpt, § 372 ; Madvig, § 316.) 

Tristonem. The readings in this place are most curiously various; 
and, on that very ground, are worth noticing, as affording evidence 
how widely opinions are apt to differ wherever the least possibility 
for difference exists. Some editions, then, giye Tuiatonem, others 
Tuisconem ; words that, in origin and meaning, are connected with 
Teutones, which, Mannert says, was the coUectiye name of the 
various people of Germany, and was deriyed from their all worship- 
ping in conmion the same god — TuUco. Moreover, beyond this, 
one editor proposes to read TutUconem ; others, Tttttonem, Thiudansf 
and Gebaverus conjectures Tutiscottem, which he derives from 
Theud, "a nation," and Cott or Gott, "a God: "—so that, in this 
latter instance, the meaning would be, "the god of the nation." 
Bitter gives Tristonem on MS. authority, remarking that Tuisto and 
Tuisco are conjectural alterations, referable, evidently, to Tedesche 
and Teutsche! — words with which Tacitus could not have been 
acquainted. 

'Mcmnunu ''This sacred title {Menes, Manes, Mannus, or 
Menus) seems to have been known among the ancient Celts, no 
less than among the Greeks and the Egyptians. There is yet 
remaining in the county of Cornwall (as we are informed by 
Dr. Borlase, p. 200.) a stone-monument, which bears the name of 
Cam-Menekz; and the British Island Monay the British Frith 
Menai, and the Sicilian city Mente, which was in the neighbourhood 
of the Lake of the Palici (Steph. B. 550.) seem equally to be com* 
pounded of Men-Ai, * the land of Menes.* Nor were the Gothie 
Tribes unacquainted with the name and history of our great 
common progenitor. We learn from Tacitus {Germ, 2.) that they 
venerated Tuisto, who, according to their tradition, sprung frovot 
the earth, and along with him his son Mannus, These they sup- 
posed to have been the ancestors of their nation ; and to Mannus, 
the second of their deities, they assigned three sons. In the person 
of Tuisto we clearly recognise the primitive father of mankind, 
formed by the hand of God from the dust of the earth ; and Mannus 
is no less evidently Manes, Manus, or Noah : while the three sous 
of the one are the triple offspring of the other. It is remarkable 
that the ancient Irish called their principal marine deity Mann, and 
had a wild legend respecting his formerly presiding over the Isle of 
Man, on which he bestowed his name. {Collect de Reb, Htbem. v. 
507.) This Mann is evidently the same as the German Mannus.** 
{Faber's Diss, on the Mysteries of the Cabiri, it 194.) 

Ingavones . . . vocentur. According to PUny, N. H, iv. 14., there 
were fiye divisions of the German nation: — Germanorum genera 
quinque. Vindili, quorum pars Burgundiones, Varini, Carini, Gutm 
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tones. AUentm genus IngsBvones, quorum pars CimbrU Teutoni, ae 
Chaucorum gentes, Proximi autem Rheno Istsevones, quorum pears 
Cvmbri mediterranei. Hermiones, quorum Sueviy Hermunduri^ 
Chatti, Cherusd Quinta pars Peucini, Bastamse, contermini Dfwis. 
Observe the mtroduction of the subjunctive accompanied by a 
relative (or sometimes by a conjunction) into the dependent chuise 
of a proposition stating a fact (and which, therefore, has the leading 
verb (here adsignant) in the indicative), in order to show that the 
statement of which mention is made is not that of the writer, but of 
the person or persons referred to. (See Zumpt^ § 549.) By the 
use, therefore, of vocentur, Tacitus means that the statement he 
gives is supplied, not on his own authority, but on that of the 
Germans themselves. 

Quidam. Tacitus now turns from the accounts given of the 
Germans by themselves, to those supplied by historians and by 
persons skilled in antiquity. 

Marsos. The Marsi appear to have occupied various portions of 
the north-west part of Germany at various times. In the time of 
Tiberius (a.d. 14.), they sustained a great slaughter from the forces 
of Germanicus, who ravaged their country for fifty miles with fire 
and sword, sparing neither age nor sex, neither things profane nor 
sacred. (See Ann, i. 51.) At this period they were occupying the 
country in the neighbourhood of the Rura (Ruhr), a tributary of 
the Rhine. Probably this slaughter was the destruction of them as 
a separate people ; and by the time that Tngan succeeded to the 
imperial power they seem to have been blotted oat from amongst 
the Germanic tribes. Hence their name will not be found in the 
following account of Germany. 

Gambrivios. These people are mentioned by Strabo, viL 1. Sk 
Their locality is not very easy to determine. 

Suevos. See note, Chap, xxxviii. 

VandaUos. The Vandals are said to have derived their name from 
the German word wenden, " to wander." " They began to be trouble* 
some to the Romans A. d. 160, in the reigns of Aurelius and Verus. 
In A. D. 410 they made themselves masters of Spain in coi^ unction 
with the Alans and Suevi, and received for their share what from 
them was termed Vandalusia ( Andalusia). In a. d. 429 they crossed 
into Africa under Genseric, who not only made himself master of 
Byzacium, Gsetulia, and part of Numidia, but also crossed over into 
Italy, A. D. 455, and plundered Rome. After the death of Genserie 
the Vandal power declined." Lempriere^s Class, Diet 

GermanicB, ^c, ** (They maintain) that the name of Germany is 
(of) recent (origin), and added of late. " For the meaning of ** Ger* 
mans," see next note but one. For the construction supply o^^" 
mant esse ; and observe that recens and additum are predicatives. 

Dr. Hill in his work on Latin Synonyms has justly stated the 
difference between novus and recens : — ** That event is novus^ 
which occurs for the first time ; that again is recensy which 
has occurred lately, in respect to a specified time Recens differs 
from nouus in regarding the object as having come lately, and not 
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just into eziBtence: eyery thing, to which the first is applicable, 
must have been in that state in which the last once was ; when 
specified by receiu, however, its novitas is oyer, and as much re- 
moved firom the hearer's conception, as if it had never existed. Cic. 
tn Verr. ii. 2. : Cum e provincia recens etset^ invididqve et in/amid 
non recenti, sed vetere et diutumd fi(igraret : though Verres had 
not just arrived from his province, yet he had done so but a short 
time before, and that odium and infamy, to which he was exposed, 
were so much the worse for having been of long standing. Cic, ad 
FcuM, zi. 21. : Quodrca Segutium negligamut, qui res novas quesrit: 
non quo veterem camederit; nuUam enim habuU; sed hanc ipsam 
recentem novam devoravit This fortune of Segulius was recens^ 
because acquired but lately ; and it was novus, because he had en- 
joyed nothing of the kind before : by the first, the Orator marks the 
rapid consumption of the spendthrift ; and by the last, the wretched 

Soverty, in which he had spent the whole of his former life.** 
uvenal (iL 102.) has carefuUy observed the distinction between 
notnu and reeens in this passage : — 

Res memoranda noms annaUbus, atque reeenti 
Historid — speculum civilis sarcina bellL 

To record such a thing required annals of a new kind ; Roman 
Annals could present nothing like to it, and it would form a promi- 
nent feature in the history of modem times, and the catalogue of 
reoent occurrences. To suppose that the Satirist had said an- 
nalUnis reeentibus and historia nova, will show very clearly the 
difference between these adjectives. Dumesnil rightly says:^' 
** Novum, quodprimum accidits recens, quod nuper : ut lex nova, qua 
primum perfertur ; eadem recens qwe non diu anUfuit lataJ* Hence 
we see why Cic, pro Flaooo says. Lex recens et nova. In this 
passage of Tacitus recens refers to the precedent sentence, and is 
opposed to antiqua : JEaque vera et antiqua nomina. But Tacitus 
adds here, Et nuper additum, fimesti well remarks of nuper': 
** De satis longo tempore, uno alterooe stBouh did, hodii satis constat 
inter LaJ&nk doctos*^ J>t, Hill also says with philosophical pre- 
cision : •— o ** The interval in particular oases, to which nuper is ap- 
plied, varies with the subject, and is more or less so, according to 
oireumstances : thus, though ages had passed from the discovery of 
those sciences forming philosophy, yet, as these are few, when com- 
pared with what had before elapsed, the discovery is said to have 
been but lately made : Cic, de Div, 39. Neque ante pkilosopkiam 
patrfaetam, qua fvuper inventa est; de N, D. 50. : Ma, qua nuper, 
id est, pawns ante saculis, reperta sunL*^ Gesner haid made th0 
same remark before : ** Cum de hngiori tempore dicitur, inteUigitur 
iUud comparatione superiorum sacubrum breve esse,** Dr. Hill adda 
that '* miper implies that the present time forms one of the points 
oontaining the interval between the two events.*' (Barker.) 

QuonUan qui primi, jfc. " Since those persons who were the first 
that crossed the Rhine and drove out the Gauls, aa now (they are 
eaUed) Tungri, were then called GernumV* The ^ist invadera of 
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Gftal were called in their own country, according to Cssar (Bdi. 
GalL iL 4.), Ckmdnuiy Ptemanij Eburtmet, Ctgreesiy Segni. They 
amomed the name of Germani at the time Ihey invaded tiieir neigh* 
hours ; and in the time of Tacitus were called Thmgri, Their c&ef 
city was Atuataca (Tongres). With vtnunc Ttmgri supply vocantur, 
Ita naiicnitf jrc. ** So greatly (they maintain) did the name of the 
people (i. e. the collected inyading tribes) not of the nation (i. e. the 
Teutoneg at large) gradually prevail, that all (t. e, the TetUoneai) caWed 
themselves by a name devised in the first place by the vanquisher 
(t. e. the conquering natio) for the purpose of (causing) fear ; and 
afterwards also (assumed) by themselves ; viz. Germanu** Again 
supply for the construction cuifirmant. In the application of invento 
to d seipna, as weU as to d victore, we have another instance of 
Zeugma. See above, note on Quia nee terra, ^c, and supply ad^ 
amnpto, Germani means ** men of war ; " its derivation being wher, 
softened into ger, ** war ; '* and moam, ** a man.'* Observe fdso tht 
middle fbrce of vocwrmUwr* See note on vmcetyr. Chap, i 

CHAP. IIL 

Et^eHam, 

Herculem. Under this name Tacitus speaks of some German 
deity, whose attributes corresponded in the main with those of the 
Greek and Roman Hercules. What he was called by the Germany 
is a matter of doubt Bitter says, Germani alio nomine, nobis hand 
coffnitOf hunc heroa cekbraverunt, . , , i De nomine Germanico 
varia conjectavire noatrates, nominafim Joe, Grimm et Herm, Midler; 
d qwbua conjeciurie cerU in hdc curd abstinere prtestat, 

Memorant, t. e. the writers upon German matters, not the Ger* 
mans themselves. 

Ituri. ** When they intend to go.'* Observe the use of the future 
participle in nii, like that of the Greek future, to express a ** pur- 
pose.** Observe also its use here in the place of a temporal adverb, 
elsewhere in the place of a causal or exceptional coi^unction — 
" when,** " since,** ** although,** — with a finite verb. See Zun^t, §§ 
635. 639. 

Canunt. This verb is here used transitively. 

Hac quoque carmina, Tacitus now proceeds to speak of the war- 
songs of the Germans, as he had before spoken of the poetical form 
of the national records, ffcec refers to what follows. 

Quorum rdatu. " By the * chanting,* or * recital,* of which." 

[Quern barditum vacant.'] ** Which they call Barditus,*" The 
word bardiiue is of Gallic ongin, being derived from bardi, *♦ bards ; ** 
it being a custom with the Gauls fpr bards to accompany the anny, 
and celebrate the heroic deeds of their great warriors : so that bat' 
ditum would thus signify "the fulfihnent of the bard'9 office.*' 
Hence it is clear that barditum could not be used correctly here, 
inasmuch as amongst the Germans not any particular, appointed, 
body of men, but the whole army chanted forth the war-song. 
Some editions have baritumf which is said to be derived from the 
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Geitnan word beren, or haeren^ **to shoat; " and hence it is trails^ 
lated in some dictionaries as '* the German war-song/' From the 
following passage extracted from Facciolati, it would seem, however, 
that German critics repudiate this idea : De barito, clamore bellico, 
sett, Ht quadam habent exemplarioy bardito, nthU audivimut nunc in Get' 
mania : nin hoc dixerimuSf quod bracht, vel brecht, miiites Germani 
appelate congueverunt ; concursum videlicet certarUium, et ckunorem cut 
pugnam descendentittm i quern bar, bar, bar, eonuisse nonntMi affirm 
mant {Andr. Althameri, SchoL in C. Tacit De Oermanis), Ritter, 
himself a German, affirms that baritu» is a reading worth nothing; 
and that harritus was not the name of the ancient German war-song, 
but of the shout raised by the Romans in later ages when on the 
point of engaging; and that it was derived a clamore 6<xrrorumy L e. 
dephantorum. The same learned editor considers that the words 
guem harditum vocant have been originally the marginal anno- 
tation of some unsound scholar, and have been incorporated by 
some transcriber into the text of his MS. copy, whence the error 
has spread. He therefore encloses them between brackets, to show 
that, in his judgment, they are not the genuine production of the 
pen of Tacitus. 

Futur^y Sfc, " And forebode by the very chant the issue of the 
approaching contest ; '* or, ** the contest about to take place.*' 

Terrent enim, Sfc. ** For they terrify others, or tremble (them- 
selves) according as the ranks have given forth their sound.** The 
subject of terrent and trepidant will be the persons to whom hoe 
quoque belong, t. e. the Germans. Acies is the army in line of battle. 
With regard to prout sonuit acies we have no direct explanation from 
Tacitus. In all probability, however, its meaning must be sought in 
what follows, if that, at which the Germans principally aimed, 
t. 0. asperitas scnU ^c., predominated, then, probably, they augured 
success ; otherwise, defeat Compare Hist, iv. 18.: — Virorum caniu, 
feminarum ululatu, sonuit acies. So also Hist. ii. 22. : — Cohortes 
Germanorum cantu truci et more patrio, . . super humeros scuta qua- 
Oentium, ^. 

Nee tarn voces ittce, Sfv. *' Nor do those appear (musical) notes so 
much as a common chant of valour ; ** t. e. the war-song they raise does 
not appear to be guided by any notes to which the voices of the whole 
armed host are attuned : it is one rather which, uttered without 
regard to musical cadence, betokens a harmony of spirit more than of 
sound. Some editions have vocis illcy Sfc. : in that case the rendering 
will be, ** neither does that appear a harmony of the voice, so 
much as of valour ; ** t. e. though their voices are not attuned to 
harmony, their spirits are to the execution of heroic deeds. 

Adfectatur prcecipui, ** Is especially aimed at** The matters of 
which this is predicated form, apparently, the master-key for un- 
locking the meaning of prout sonuit acies, 

Qud plenior, ^c, *'*' In order that the voice may swell forth more 
sonorous, and deeper.** 

Ulixem quidam opinantur. Emesti, after observing that according 
to Strabo (iii) Ulysses founded Ulyssipo (Olisippo, i. e. Lisbon), and 
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that SoUnns and Mela affirm he even visited Britain, remarks that 
with equal truth and justice it might be said that Ulyssinga in Zealand 
derived its name from him, and that Oirczea was called after Circe. 
Quidam, as Ritter observes, shows how few held the opinion that 
the Ithacan king really visited Germany ; while by opinantur, which 
denotes a mere supposition or unsettled notion, it is shown how 
little value is attached to their opinion by the historian himsel£ 

lUe, When not used in opposition to Ate, iUeh often employed to 
denote some well-known person or thing. 

AsHburgitan, Now ** Asburg," near Moers. This was in Crsr- 
mania Secunda, 

Ulixi consecratam. ** Dedicated to Ulysses;" i e, to his honour 
as a deified person; and not, as Passow and Emesti interpret it, 
" by Ulysses." At Ann, ii. 7. Tacitus says, aram Dnuo sitam dis- 
jecerant: **had scattered about an altar erected to Drusus;" L e. 
evidently one that had been erected to his honour. Sallust, BeU, Jug. 
Ixxix., has a precisely similar construction. Speaking of the mode 
adopted by the Cyrenians andLeptitaniforthe determination of their 
boundary line, this historian mentions that the Philseni, who were 
the commissioners on the part of the latter people, submitted to be 
buried alive in order to secure the advantage for their own country. 
He then adds : — Carthaginienses (L e. LeptUant) in eo loco Philsenis 
fratribus aras consecravere : ** the Carthaginians consecrated altars 
to the brothers, the Philsni: " ue., manifestly, to their honour. 

Gracis Uteris inscriptos. At J9e& GalL vL 14. the Druids are 
said by Casar to have been accustomed to make use of the Greek 
characters : and at BeU, Gall. i. 29. there are said to have been 
found in the camp of the Helvetii some accounts. respecting their 
nation, wherein Greek characters were actually employed. Probably 
the Gauls derived their knowledge of them from the Phocseans, who 
colonised MasaUia (Marseilles), b.c. 539. 

In animo est. ** I purpose." So Livy in his prefoce : ea nee ad- 
firmare nee refettere in Unimo est Compare also Xtvy, v. 21. 

Ex ingenio sua, ** According to his own mode of thinking.'* 
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^^ Infectos. ** Mixed " or " intermingled." 

2 ^ laem omnibus. ** Is the same for all." Tacitus, as Ritter remarks^ 

* is /ond of putting words of opposite meaning in juxta-position. 
:^ \Trvces et caruUi octdi, ffc. So also Juvenal, Sai, ziii. 164. : — 

"^ Ccenda quis stupuit Gennani haninayflavam 

Ccesariem et madido torquentem comua cirro f 
Nempk quhd hoc iUis natura est omnibus una. 

Thus also Csesar (BeU. GaU. i. 39.), when speaking of the account 
given by the Gauls of the Germans, says: ingenti magnitudine cot" 
poruMt incredibili virtuie atque exercitatione in armisesseprtedicabant: 
sapenumero sese (i. e. Gallos) cum iis (i. e.. Germanis) congressos ne 
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vultum quidem atque aciem oculorum ferre potuisse. At Agrieola xl. 
Tacitus says : — ruHke CaUdoniam habitarUium comce, magni artiu, 
Germaoicam originem adseverant It moreover appears that the 
Germans used artificial means to impart to their hair their favoarite 
red. Ammianus says : — videbat quosdam (i. e. Germanos) coma* 
nUUantea ex more. And so Martial, xiv. 26. : — 

Caugtiea Teutonicoe aceendit tpuma capShf : 
Cttptivis poteris cidtior esse amis. 

The fbllowing is a note on capHms comis (Ed. Smids, 1701) : Ger- 
manonen, scuicet, quos subegerat Dondtianus: hoc est; si sapone 
utaris, Oermcmorum ekgantiam in rufandit comis superare poteris. 
In like manner, when Caligula tnomphed for his mock conquest of 
Germany, he selected several of the tallest Gaols, together with some 
of their princes, and compelled them not only to learn the German 
language, hot also to let their hair grow long and to dye it red« that 
they might he taken for Germans. {SueL iy. 47.) 

PaHentia, ** Endaranee.'* 

Minimique sitim cestumque tokrare, ** And hy no means are they 
accostomed to bear thirst and heat" The same account is given 
of them at Hist il S2. 93. 

Frigora atque inediamt ffc, ** Cold and abstinence from food they 
are accustomed to bear from their climiite and soil." In this sen- 
tence ^pora and cedo are antithetical ; as are also inediam and sola. 
The disjunctive coi^unction ve must be translated as if it were qtte^ 
althou^ its disjunctive power must be maintained. 
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Aliquanto, " To a considerable extent" 

Sihis horridoj ffc. So Mela, iii. 8. : — lerra tjfMa muUis impedita 
JlianinUfuSf maltis montibus asperoj et magnd ex parte silvis ac palu^ 
dibus invia, 

Humidior quit GaUias . . aspicit " More damp where it looks 
towards the Gauls." By GaUias (see note Chap. L) Tacitus means 
the country west of the Rhine. He appears to allude here to that 
part of Germany inhabited by the Frisii, Bructeri, ^. 

Ventosior^ ^c. ** More windy where ^t looks towards) Noncnm 
and Pannonia ;" and so, consequently, fibre dry by exposure to t^ 
winds. There is, therefore, an antithesis, though not at first 
parent, to humidior. That part of the countiy in the more i 
diate proximity of the Carpathian mountains is meant 

Satis ferax, '* Fertile in com." Ferax is here an adject! 
-denoting ** plenty:" hence the use of the ablative after it Thus 
Virgil {Georg, iL 222.) has yerox oleo; and Pliny (JSp. iv. 5,) ferax 
bonis artibus, Sata'^Jruges qua »eruntur. 

Frugiferarum, " Fruit-bearing ;" i. & ** cultivated," in opposition 
to agrestiunif " wild," " uncultivated." 
. Peconm/ecundas sedpUrumque improcereu *' Very productive of 
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sheep; but (these are) for the most part stunted in size." Pecorum 
is the genitive dependent on an adjective of " fulness/* Those who 
by the figure Antiptosis make the adjective improcera an epithet of 
terra^ give unnecessary ambiguity to the passage, and perplexity to 
the language of Tacitus. By supplying ea sunt the construction is 
simplified and the meaning rendered plain. 

Ne armentis quidem. '* Not even do the droves have their own 
beauty, or (their own) glory (i. e. ornament), of the brow." The 
word armetUum applies to both horses and the ox tribe ; and that it 
is not here to be restricted to the latter, as some commentators sup- 
pose, appears from the use of the disjunctive particle aut Honor thus 
applies to the horse, and has reference to the small size it attained 
in Germany. It may, also, perhaps relate to its want of beauty, as 
Virgil {^n, i 691.) gives to honor the meaning of ** beauty :** — 

Latoa oculis afflaarat honores,' 

Gloria frontis evidently refers to the horns of the ox tribe, in the 
length of which, Tacitus thus states, the German oxen were defective. 

Dulnto . . n« . « . an. ** I doubt whether or not : " leaves the 
whole matter spoken of entirely undecided. Duhito an and dubium 
est an, however, like nescio an and hatid scio an denote, indeed, an 
uncertainty, but with an inclination to an affirmative resolution of 
the doubt 

Adftrmaverim, See note on crediderim. Chap. ii. 

NuUam venamy jpc. At Ann» xi. 20., Tacitus says : — Curiius 
Rufu8 . . . . m agro Mattiaco reduserat specus quarendis vents ar- 
genti ; unde tenuis fructus nee in longum futt It is an ascertained 
fact at the present day, that many parts of Germany contain mines 
of silver, while gold has also been found in the circle of Austria. 

Haudperinde, (fv. This passage has given rise to disputes as to 
its meaning. Some commentators aflSrm with Gronovius that there 
is here an ellipse of some such expression as ac nos, Romani, etomnes 
ferl alia nationes. In support of this view. Riddle's ** Critical Latin 
Dictionary" might be adduced as an authority, for that work states 
that the clause containing the comparison is sometimes omitted, and 
as an instance quotes Suetonius (iii. 52.) : — nemortuo quidem perinde 
t{ffectu8 est; adding, sc^ tU oportebat On the other band, Faccio- 
lati gives perinde^ an equivalent to multum, admodum, valdi, quoting 
very same passage of Aetonius in corroboration of his views. 
difference of opinion reminds one of the old proverb, -r " Who 
decide, &c" If we look, however, at the words of Tacitus, 
reference to the context, the latter seems the interpretation 
adapted to this passage. If Riddle's view be adopted, and the 
words be translated ** not equally with us, Romans, &c," then any 
amount of value short of that set upon silver and gold by the 
Romans, &o», would be conceded to the Germans ; while Faccio- 
lati*s interpretation is certainly borne out by the following statement 
of Tacitus, that vessels of silver and gold were not mor^ highly 
prised by the Crermans than those of mere clay. 

X 2 
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Est^licet, See Zusnpt, § 227. So also ^l and IJcort are used 
by the Greeks. 

Non in alia^sinuli or paru 

ProximL "The nearest (to ns)." Supply nobU; or nJMe, sc 
WtenL 

In pretio habent ^ Hold in estimation :'* or ** set a valne on." 

Interiores, ** The inner ones;'* i. e. those in the interior of the 
conntry. 

SimpUciiu et antiquius, ** After a more simple and ancient manner." 

Permutatione mercium, ** A barter of commodities.'* 

SerratoSf higatos. With each of these words, which are, strictly 
speaking, adjectives, supply denarios or nummos. These coins were 
amongst the earliest used by the Romans, and were named respec- 
tively from serroj **a saw," and biga, ^a, two-horse chariot;" the 
former having a serrated or indented edge, the latter being stamped 
with the representation of a biga. The value of the denaritu was 
about 8^ (See RicKa Camp, to Diet and Lex, ; Smithes Diet of 
Ant.) 

Sequuntur, ** They seek after." So Ctc. pro Mur. 27.: — Qtium 
ac tranquHUtatem vitas sunt tecuti. So also Cie. de Legg, iL 1. : — 
AmoBnitalem et taiubrvtatem sequor. So again Horace, Sat L 6. 87. : 

« pr«o parvas, aut (utJiUt ^) coactor 
Mercedes sequerer, 

Adfectume, " Inclination," ** desire." 

Numerus argenteontm. ** A quantity of silver: " supply nummorum. 
The expression corresponds with the English one in use at this day. 
Promiecua ac vilia, ** Various and cheap articles." 

CHAP. VL 

Ne ferrum qvidem, (fc, '* Not even iron is in abundance, as is 
gathered from the description of (their) weapons." 

Bari gladiie^ jv. ** (They are but) few (who) employ swords or 
the larger lances. They (f. e. the bulk of the nation) carry spears, 
or, in Sieir own tongue, framea, (furnished) with (an) iron (head) 
so sharp and adapted for use, that they fight with the same weapon, 
as occasion requires, either at close quarters or at a distance." The 
present passage requires attention, as the terms majores iancea and __^ 
hasta or Jramete have given rise to a variety of opinions, and even U>^^^ 
a charge against Tacitus of his being inconsistent with himself. In. 
the fii^ place, then, rari denotes those "seldom found," or "very/ ^ 
few.** Of the first meaning the well-known example in the Latin 
grammar is an instance: Rara avis in terris. Of the other Virgil 
supplies more than one example. Thus (Ec, vi. 39) :— 

Ciimque 
Rara per iguaros errent antmaUa monies. 

So also (^fi. 1 118):— 

Apparent rari nantes in gurgite tfotto. 
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The position, too, of rari shows that it mast be strongly emphasised. 
-To diis we may add, that in the yarioos battles described by 
Tacitus as taking place between the Germans and Romans, &&, we 
do not find the former people mentioned as using either gladii or 
lancecBf a proof that they were rari who possessed them ; but we do 
find yery frequent mention made of enormes kcuttcB (Ann, ii. 14), of 
praUmgcb hastes {Ann, ii. 21, and Ann, v. 18), a proof that they were 
not ran who used these. Indeed, at Ann. ii. 21., those armed with 
these prcelongcB hastes are styled ingens multitudo ; and at ii. 14. these 
enormes hasta are assigned to the whole front of the army, primam 
aciem hastatam : a still further and stronger proof to the same effect 
The question then is, are the majores kmcece and the praUmga hasttt 
identical, as commentators in general consider ? On critical grounds, 
we say no, if there be any fbrce in rari. Beyond this, however, 
Tacitus is here describing the arms of the Germans, and clearly 
distinguishes between lancece and framea ; and, moreover, we must 
bear in mind that the historian is speaking of the scarcity of iron 
as evidenbed in the construction of weapons, and further, that the 
term major applies to "size " generally, and not to *Mength " alone: 
80 that, taking all these things together, we may consider a com- 
parison to be here drawn rather between the amount of metal 
required for these weapons respectively, than between their re- 
spective lengths. Now Aulus Gellius tells us that the tancea was a 
Spanish word : Varro .... lanceam dixit non Latinum sed Hispanicum 
verbtan esse, (Aid, GeU, Noct Att, xv. 28.) Diod. Sic. (v. 30.) 
says it was a Gallic weapon. Tacitus here assigns it to the 
Germans. We see, therefore, it was common to the barbarous 
nations of ancient western Europe. Its dimensions did not cor- 
respond with those of the weapon used by the Romans. (See 
articles on lancea in Rich and Smith.) At the place above-men- 
tioned, Diod. Sic. describes the weapon and the way in which it 
was used: — irpoSdXXoprtu 8^ \6yx^^i ^ inuvoi Acryx^as KoXowrif m;- 
Xwias T^ fA-fiKti Tov ai^pov, ko) iTi fJiftCu rh hfi9i\fuera ^x^^ou* irAdrci 
S^ /SfKix^ Actirot^d-as hvKdKaiffrwv, Compare this and ^e description 
of the frcmea*8 head: angusto et brevi jferro. The two are just the 
reverse in make, and why the lancea should be called major is clear. 
Moreover, by the term irpoidXKovrai Diodorus shows that they were 
levelled like the pikes of the Greek hoplites: so at Xen, Anab, i. 2. 
27., irpoiaKitrOai t& 8irAa means' " to advance their shields and lay 
their spears in rest.'* Compare this with ita ad usum habUi, ut eodem 
teiOf prout ratio poscit, cominus vel emimiSy pugnent The one is evi- 
dently a ponderous pike, fit onl^ for making or receiving a charge : 
the other a weapon of so light a description, that it may be used 
either in a hand-to-hand contest between man and man {cominus)^ 
or at a distance (emtntw). 

The next point for our notice is the value of cominiis and eminits 
respectively. The first needs no explanation — its force {ctan, mantis) 
is quite clear and undisputed. Not so with eminits. From its de- 
rivation (^ manttf), it seems to be regarded in general as applicable 
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only to weapons hurled from the hand to h distance. Qenoe som6 
maintain that the /ramea was used as a missile as well as a spear, 
while Bitter contends that the word eminua merely describes the use 
it waff capable of being put to in giving or receiving a charge. In 
support <^ this view he quotes Tac. {Hist v. 18.)» pralcngis hasti* 
muitem eminils fodiebatU : and he might have made his case stiU 
stronger if he had also quoted what had preceded — abjecti* gum 
jaciuntur. EminuSj therefore, does not necessarily, and in the above 
passage, cannot, mean at a distance, in the sense of being reached 
by missiles, but so far at a distance as the Germans did not come to 
a hand-to-hand contest with their foes. 

There is also a passage at Ann, iL 2 1 ., which seems to prove clearly 
that these praUmgce hasta were used for the two fold purpose of 
cominiu and eminits fighting. Quum inffens muUitudo aretig locia 
prcelongas ha&taa rum protenderet, Hon coUigeret ^ Could not advance 
m fh)nt of them, could not draw in.*' • . 

Looking at what has been advanced, we infer that the hncea and 
framea were entirely distinct and different weapons, and that the 
pralonga or enormia kasta was nothing more than the ordinary 
framea^ the length of its shaft or handle, which was longer than that 
of the Roman lancea, obtaining for it the appellation ofprcdonga and 
enormis. In Catlings American Indiana^ voL iL p^ 56., a warrior is 
described as armed with a lance fourteen feet long. 

Scnto, This is a Latin term applied to a part of the defensive 
armour of the Germans. The Roman scutum had much iron about 
it : the Grerman shield had little or none, as may not only be inferred 
ft-om what Tacitus says of the scarcity of iron, but also from the 
direct words of Germanicus in his speech to his soldiers: — JVbit 
loricam Germano, non galeam, ne acuta quidem faro nervove firmatiL, 
aed mminum textus, vel ienuea et fucataa colore tabuias (sc esse)» 
(Ann, iL 14.) 

Contentua est ** Is satisfied with :** ue, has no other equipment 

Peditea et missilia spargunt "The foot scatter missiles also.** 
Et =s etiam. This employment of missilia proves that the frametg 
were not designed to be hurled out of, and away from, the hand. 
This passage, moreover, explains the quotation (jabjectis qua ja- 
ciuntur) made in note on rari gladHa, (fc, 

Atque immenaum vibrant " And moreover hurl them to a vast 
distance.** Some editions have in immenaum : but this is contrary, 
as Ritter observes, to the style of Tacitus. Thus, Ann, iiL 30. : — 
Immenaum vignit; iiL 52.: — Immenaum proruperat; iy. 27.: — /»>•> 
menaum gliacebat; iv. 40. : — Immenaum attolli. So also at Ann, iiL 
26. : — atemwn mana&re. In none of the above instances does the 
preposition in precede* Vibrant. Literally ** brandish,*' and hence 
" hurL'* 

Nudi, The Latin nudus, like the Greek yvfu^bs, does not point 
out a person devoid of all clothing, but merely one without an 
upper garment — clad merely in a vest or tunic, and that perhaps a 
short one. See Bich^a Comp. to Diet and Lex, 

Sagtdo leves. ** Lightly covered with a small cloak.*' Sagulum 
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is the dimixrative of utgum^ 'which was a cloak of coarse cloth 
eommonly worn by the Germans. (See Chap, xyii.) 

Scutaj {pc. See note above on teuto, 

Pavcia loricee. Supply sunt (See qnotation firom Jam, iL 14., 
given in note above on saUo,) The hrwa was a coat of mail ; cassis 
was a helmet of metal ; gaUa^ one of skins 

Conspicui, " Are remarkable." Supply sunt The inferiority 
of the German horses in beaaty and speed is clearly expressed in 
this passage. Hence a light is thrown on ne armentis quidem suus 
honor in Chap. v. 

Sed. At the beginning of a sentence sed is often to be translated, 
as here, by ** moreover." 

Nea, Nee and ncvuf are sometimes equivalent to ne qnidtm, 
(See Zumpt, § 277.) Thus neque instgnibus abstinerent, for ne tn- 
signibus quidem, &e. {Ann. ii. 82.) Thus again : patris quippe jussa 
nee potuisse Jilium detrectare, for ne potuisse quidem, &e. {Ann, 
iii 17.) So also Cicero, de Leg, Agr, iii. 2.: de quo ego consulto, 
Qiurites, neque apud vos anUfeci menCioiiem, where n.eque^iM quidem, 
(See also Cicero^ Acad. i. 2.) 

Varietatem gyrorum doceniur, ** Are taught a variety of evo- 
lutions." Literally, ** of circles." Some editions have variare gyros, 
which is manifestly incorrect, as it implies ** to make different," t. e, 
^ to give a different fonn to " the circles that exist : not *^ to go 
through various circles or evolutions." That this is the correct force 
of variare appears from Ovid {Med. Fac, 19. X variare capi^ : " to 
Biake different the hair," i.e,**to dress it in a different style." So 
also from Cicero {Orat 18.), variare vocem : ** to make different the 
voice," i, e. ** to impart to it a different sound." Observe in the 
present passage the use of the accusative of the thing after a passive 
rerh, whose active form takes both an accusative of the thing, and 
also an accusative of the person. (See Zumpt, § 391., and note.) 
On the Roman method of horse-breaking, see Virgii, Georg. ill. 190;, 
&c 

In rectum out uno flexu dextros agunt After agunt some word 
must be supplied as its object From what precedes se seems re 
quired ; while fh>m what follows, which is more immediately con- 
nected with it, iUos, L e. equos appears to be needed. In the former 
case an, the subject of the verb {agunt), will represent equi; in the 
latter, Germani, The expression agunt se would be very tame, as it 
signifies merely *' they go : " but agunt equos, ** they gallop their 
horses," a &r preferable meaning. Translate, therefore, ^ They 
(t. e, the riders or Germans) gallop straight forwards, or with a 
single wheel round to the right" . 

Ita conjuncio orbe, ffv, Conjuncto means ''joined together;" 
hence *' complete," ** compact," when applied to a circle. Trans- 
late, therefore, ** In so compact a circle that no one is behind," i. e, 
one horseman followed another in such a true and perfect circle, 
that no one could be said to be last 

In universum tBstimanii, jfc. " When one calculates on the 
whole, there is more strength in their foot soldiery," i e. he who 
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'weighs the value of the German cavalry and infantry respectirelj 
will give his opinion in favour of the superiority of the latter. Oh^ 
serve the construction. The dative is used by some Latin writers, 
as here by Tacitus; in imitation of the Greeks, who sometimes, 
though not often, used the dative absolute in connection with a 
participle, inasmuch as this case expresses the notion of " when " 
some action occurred, or some state existed. Thus Xenophoa 
{HeU iii. 2. 25.) : — irepdovri r^ ivuxurtp ; Theocritus {Idyll, xiii. 29.): 
— ySrt^ icvTi. (See Jelf*8 Gr, Gr. §§ 699. 606. Compare Zivy, 
xxvL 24. ; Quintus Curtiua, iv. 7. 29. So Tac. Affr, 11., Hist iv. 17.) 

Mixti prcdiantur, CsBsar {BeU, GtdL i. 39.) says, that the in- 
fiuitry fought in conjunction with the cavalry, a foot-soldier being 
attached to each horseman. If any of the cavalry fell from their 
horses, they were immediately surrounded and protected by the 
foot If there was need of a rapid advance or retreat, the foot, 
laying hold of the horses' manes, readily kept up with them, so 
ffreat was the speed they attained by practice. In Bell Civ, iiL 84. 
Caesar is said to have trained some of his troops after this German 
fiEishion. So also Valerius Maximus speaks of it as practised at the 
siege of Capua. ( VaL Max, ii. 3. 3.) 

Idqitu ^sum, ** And that very (name),'* L e. centenL Tacitus 
has here again Latinised a German name. The centeni mentioned 
presently at Chap. xii. have reference, it should be remarked, to 
civil, not military, affairs, and were chosen ex plebe, 

Cedere loco, J-c. " To withdraw from a post, provided one ad- 
vances again to the attack, the^ deem the part of skill." The fol- 
lowing extract from an American writer as to the Indian mode of 
warfare at the present day will not be out of place : — ** We stigma* 
tise the Indians as cowardly and treacherous, because they use 
stratagem in warfare, in preference to open force ; but in this they 
are fiUly justified by their rude code of honour. They are early 
taught that stratagem is praiseworthy : the bravest warrior thinks 
it no disgrace to lurk in silence, and take every advantage of his 
foe; he triumphs in the superior craft and sagacity, by which 
he has been enabled to surprise and destroy an enemy. Indeed, 
man is naturally more prone to subtlety than open valour, owing 
to his physical weakness in comparison with other animals. They 
are endowed with natural weapons of defence, with horns, with 
tusks, with hoofs and talons ; but man has to depend on his superior 
sagacity. In all his encounters with these, his proper enemies, he 
resorts to stratagem; and when he perversely turns his hostility 
against his fellow-man, he at first continues the same subtle mode 
of warfare. The natural principle of war is to do the most harm 
to our enemy with the least harm to ourselves ; and this of course 
is to be effected by stratagem. That chivalrous courage, which 
induces us to despise the suggestions of prudence, and to rush in 
the face of certain danger, is the offspring of society, and produced 
by education." (Geoffrey Crayon's Sketch-Book^ ii. 161.) Observe, 
that, like the Greek, the Latin language admits a substantival in- 
finitive, though only of the nominative or accusative case. Ther^ 
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is also this peculiarity about such an infinitive — that it follows it^ 
own usual construction, requiring its subject, and being followed, 
if requisite, by its object, or even by an objectival clause. Here 
eedere is a substantival infinitive of the accusative case, forming the 
subject of esse to be supplied, while it requires hominem to be sup- 
plied as its own subject Obiserve, also, the use of the second person 
of the subjunctive in an indefinite sense, where the English language 
employs Uie term ** one,** and the French the plural on. See also 
Madvig, § 370. Dummodo requires a Subjunctive mood because it 
expresses a purpose or intention conceived in the mind. (See 

Quam, Supply magia. So also {Ann, iii. 17.)* mUerdtio quam mvidia^ 
for nuigis quam, §fc, (See Palairet, EH Lat ; Madvig, § 308. obs. 2.) 

Scutum reliquisse, ** To have left the shield." So we find it re- 
corded not only of the ancient Greeks and Romans, but also of the 
Scandinavians, '* That a man who had lost his buckler, or who had 
received a wound behind, durst never more appear in public" 
{MaUefs North, Ant chap, riii.) 


CHAP. VIL 

jReges ex nobilitate, duces ex virtute sumunU " They choose their 
kings in consequence of their noble birth, their leaders in conse- 
quence of their valour," 

Nee » et non, 

Et duces exemph, Sfc, This, and wliat follows about punishment, 
is illustrated by the similarity of feeling exhibited at this day amongst 
the American Indians. ** The chief has no control over the life or 
limbs or liberty of his subjects, nor other power whatever, excepting 
that of influence, which he gains by his virtues and his exploits in 
war, and which induces his warriors and braves to follow him as he 
leads them to battle, — or to listen to him when he speaks or advises 
in council. In fact, he is no more than a leader, whom every young 
warrior may follow, or turn about and go back from, as he pleases, 
if he is willing to meet the disgrace that awaits him who deserts 
his chief in the hour of danger." ( Catiin's North American Indians^ 
ToL ii. p. 239.) 

Anvmdvertere, *'To inflict punishment^* (So Hist, i 46. 
vr, 49.) 

Nisi sacerdotibus. ** (To any) save the priests.** Supply uUis. 

Quem adesse beUantibtis credunL *^ Whom they believe to be 
present to those engaged in war.** So Mallet says of the Scandina- 
vians: — '* The assistance of this deity (Odin) was employed in 
•very war that was undertaken : to him the vows of both parties 
were addressed; and it was believed that he often descended to 
intermix in the conflict himself to inflame the fury of the com- 
batants, to strike those who were to perish, and to carry their souls 
to his celestial abode.** {Matters North, Ant ch. v.) FurUier, in 
the same chapter Mallet says that even '^Freyja, the goddess of 
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love, went to war as well as Odin, and divided with him the sonis of 
the slain." We cannot wonder at these ideas of the heathen, who 
have ever, whether in refined Greece or uncivilised Germany, drawn 
their deities' characters in accordance with the feelings that predoxni- 
nated in their own minds. The gods of Greece were impersonations 
of human depravity ; the gods of Germany of savage valour. 

Effigiesque et signa qwedam, ** And . . . certain images and 
standards." That effigies does not mean the images of their deities 
is proved by what is stated at Chap, ix., viz. ihaX they deemed it 
derogatory to their deities to represent them in human form ; and, 
if in human form, we may argue, a fortiori^ in the form of the 
lower animals. The interpretation of the passage will be best 
derived from Hist iv. 22., where Tacitus says i^-Deproa^UB tilvit 
ludsve ferarum imagines, ut cuique genti inire praliym mos esL It 
would hence appear that these effigies and signa were images of 
wild animals, and were national standards preserved with religious 
6are in sacred woods and groves, whence they were brought forth 
when the clan or tribe was about to take the field. 

Quodqiie, Sfc. ** And that which is the special incitement to 
bravery." Observe the position of the relative, before the demon- 
strative clause, for the purpose of bringing it prominently forward. 
(See Madvig, § 476. obs. 2.) 

Turmam, '*a squadron" of horse: cuneum, *'a wedge" of foot 
Latin words are here applied to German matters. 

Et in proximo pignora, " Their pledges also are close at hand ; " 
i.e. their families — their wives, children, and mothers, who accom- 
panied them to battle. Supply sunt and loco, 

Audiri. Some commentators consider this the historical infinitive. 
If it be so, then it must have the force of an imperfect, which little 
harmonises with the idea intended in this passage. Others supply 
est— licet: but in this case est would require to be followed by an 
infinitive of the active voice, as in est videre, ** one may see." (Ch.v. ) 
Others, again, supply sdetf but do not show on what grounds they 
critically or grammatically base this opinion. Ritter considers audiri 
to have been the marginid annotation of some Sector semidoctus, who 
thereby intended to point out how readily the warrior would hear 
the vlvlcUus and vagitus of his pignora, in consequence of their 
being in proximo. From its original position he considers it has 
been introduced into the text of some MSS^ and so the error has 
spread. He, therefore, includes the words between brackets, as a 
corrupt reading. For the fact spoken of, comp. Hist, iv. 18. : — 
Civilis . . . matrem suam sororesque, simvl omnium conjuges parvosque 
kberos consistere a tergojvbet, hortamenta victorut velpulsis pudorem. 

Nee iUcB, ^c. ** Nor do they dread to count or to search out their 
wounds." Exigere—scrutari, quarere. The meaning of the passage 
apparently is, that the women count them in order to see how 
many honourable witnesses of courage in battle their sons or 
brothers or husbands carry about with them : while they search 
them out in order to dress them. Mallet says of the ancient 
northern nations, that to their women *' belonged the study of 
simples, and the art of healing wounds; an art as mysterious in 
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those times as the occasions of it were frequent In the ancient 
chronicles of the North we find the matrons and the yoang women 
always employed in dressing the wonnda of their husbands or 
lovers.'* (Maik^t NorA. Ant ch. X.) 

CHAP. VIIL 

IncUnataa jam et lahantes. ** When already driven back and 
wavering.** I?iclinataa points out a past, labantes a present* state of 
the army. Inclinatas means literally " bent ;*' hence» ** driven out 
of line ;** and hence again, as rendered. 

Objectu pectorum, '* By presenting their breasts;** or, more 
literally, ** by placing their breasts opposite to : ** t. e., in either case, 
exposing themselves to the enemy, and thus practically pointing 
out to the men that, unless they were defended by them, they must 
perish or go into captivity. Dio (Ixxi) relates that the women 
even fought and died in the ranks : — iy rois Pfxpois rwv ^ap€6pwv 
Kol rwv yvtfaucSv a^futra &w\urfi4ya €{>p40ri. 

Nomine. " On the part of** 

Adeb ut efficaciuSf ffc, ** So that the minds of (those) states are 
more effectually bound, of which noble maidens also are demanded 
amongst the hostages.** In the same way we find, in the earlier 
ages of Rome, that Clcelia and other Roman maidens were given as 
hostages to Porsenna. (£tt;. iL 13.) In like manner, Hasdrubal 
compelled Indibilis to give his daughters as hostages. {Polyb. z. 
11.) And Augustus is related by Suetonius to have demanded' 
female hostages of the barbarian nations, when he found that they 
disregarded the safety of their men. (5uet Aug, 21.) 

Nee aut conaUia, Sfc. **And they do not either despise their 
advice, or neglect their answers.'* Consilia applies to advice of- 
fered ; responsaf to replies in answer to questions put 

Vidimus sub divo respasiano* ** In the time of the deified Ves- 
pasian we saw Veleda, who was long esteemed by very many as a 
deity.** According to Tacitus (JBist iv. 61), Veleda was a virgin 
of the Bructeri, whose authority was acknowledged far and wide 
amongst the German nation, in conformity with that old habit of 
theirs, whereby they deem very many of their women gifted with 
prophecy, and then, as their religious respect increases, consider 
them goddesses. Moreover, as she had foretold the success that 
would attend the insurrection of the Batavians, and the destruction 
of the Roman forces, her authority and influence were at their 
height when Civilis took Vetera, a. d. 70. It appears from Statins 
(^Sm, i. 4. 90.), that she was afterwards taken prisoner to Rome, 
having been surrendered by her countrymen, perhaps by Civilis 
himself. 

N(m vacat ArctSaa arcett Bhemmque rebiOem^ 

CaptiveBqufi jtreces VelediB 

Pandere. 

(See also J4fnam*$ Bom. Emp. il 153, &c.) 
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Habitam^qwt hahita est, and not habitam esse. In the former 
instance Tacitos means that he saw Yeleda at Rome ; in the hitter 
in Germany, where he appears never to have been. We most also 
here notice the meaning of the plural verb in narrative. By its 
employment the writer either carries his reader along with him, or 
(as here) states what others saw (or felt, or heard, as the case may- 
be) in common with himself. When the singular alone is used, the 
writer speaks in his own proper person, and with reference to himself 
alone. (See Zumpty § 694.) Observe also the strict force of pie- 
rique ; viz. " most people," or " the majority : ** whereas plurinU 
means " most people," and, also, ** very many." Tacitus, however, 
reverses the power of these words respectively ; at Hvtt i. 86., iiL 
S\.,plure8 follows plerique; at Hist, iv. 81., plurimi follows pkri- 
que; whence it follows that/>/ure« imd plurimi are both regarded by 
him as more comprehensive in meaning than plerique. (See Zumpt, 
§ 109. note.) 

Sed et ** Moreover too." (See note. Chap, vi.) 

Auriniam, Lipsius conjectures that this should be Alvriniam^ 
which, on the authority of Jomandes (De Rebus Gothicis, 24.), 
appears to have been the name given in common to all prophetesses. 
Mepperitf inquit (L e. Jomandes) in populo quasdam fnagas- muU- 
ereSf quas patrio nomine Aliorunas ipse cognominat Oberlin 
remarks that the Alrurus of the Northern nations are well known, 
and refers to Schilter's glossary : from which it appears that the 
name is equivalent to ** onlniscient ; " being derived from al, ** all*" 
and runen, " to know." 

Ctmpluris alias. Dion (Ixvii.) mentions Ganna as a German 
prophetess. Strabo (i. 7.) states that the Cimbri were attended by 
venerable hoary-headed prophetesses, apparelled in long linen 
robes, most splendidly white. Suetonius also relates that Vitellius 
used to put great faith in a German woman, of the Chatti nation, 
whom he habitually consulted. (Suet ViteU. 14.) Moreover, 
Josephus (Ant xviii. 6.) says that a German, who saw the 
degradation of Agrippa under Tiberius, predicted to him that it 
would soon end, and that he would be elevated to great dignity. 

Non adudatione, Sfc. ** Not with servile flattery, nor yet as 
though they were making them goddesses." Ritter considers that 
here is a reference to the servile flattery of the senate as exhibited 
in the time of Nero, by the deification of Poppsea*s infant daughter, 
and afterwards of herself. (See Ann. xv. 23., Dion. Ixiii., Ann. 
xiv. 3.) There is no contradiction in the present passage to 
that found at Hist iv. 61., where Tacitus says, plerasque femi" 
nariim fatidicas et, augescente superstitione, arbitrantur deas ; i. e, 
fhey deem (arbitrantur) very many of their women possessed of 
prophetic powers, and, as their religious feeling increases, they 
deem (arbitrantur) them goddesses, i. e. possessed of a super- 
human nature ; they do not, however, make them goddesses 
and worship them, as the Romans did Poppeea and her infant, 
which is covertly implied in facerent deas. Tamquam, the con- 
'unction, always introdnces a hypothetieal proposition, and hence is 
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fbllowed by the subjonctiTe. (See Madmgy § 444. obs. 1.; Zwmptf 
§ 672.) 

CHAP. IX. 

Deorum maximi, ** Most of the Gods,*' t. e, beyond all other 
gods. The partitive genitive is sometimes found after a superlative 
adverb, in order to show of which, amongst several, the thing 
predicated holds good in the highest degree. Thus Cicero (Brut. 
20.), Stdpiciua Gallus . . . maximi omnium nolnlium Grttcis literU 
ttuduit (See Madvig, § 284. obs. 8.) 

Mercurium, i. e, a god whom Tacitus thus names, because his 
attributes resembled those of the Roman Mercury. According to 
Paulus Diaconus {de Gestis Langobardorum, L 9.) this deity was 
Wodun, or Gwodan, called also Odin. Mallet (North, Ant ch. v.) 
says, that in the Icelandic mythology he is called ** the terrible and 
severe god, the Father of Slaughter, he who giveth victory and 
)reviveth courage in the conflict, who nameth those that are to be 
slain,*' ** The Germans drew their gods by their own character, who 
loved nothing so much themselves as to display their strength and 
power in battle, and to signalise their vengeance upon their enemies 
by slaughter and desolation.'* There remain to this day some traces 
of the worship paid to Odin in the name ^ven by idmost all the 
people of the north to the fourth day of the week, which was 
formerly consecrated to him. It is called by a name which sig* 
nifies " Odin's day ;" " Old Norse, Odinadagr; Swedish and Danish, 
Onsdag; Anglo-Saxon, Wodeneadasg^ Wodnesdag; Dutch, Woens- 
dag ; English, Wednesday, As Odin or Wodun was supposed to 
correspond to the Mercury of the Greeks and Romans, the name of 
this day was expressed in Latin Dies Mercurii,** 

Certis diebus, ** Whom, on appointed days, they hold it right to 
propitiate with human victims also,'* t. e, not of animals alone, but 
of men besides. ** The appointed time for these sacrifices," says 
Mallet (North. Ant ch. vi.) ** was always determined by a super- 
stitious opinion which made the northern nations regard the number 
' three * as sacred and particularly dear to the gods. Thus, in every 
ninth month they renewed the bloody ceremony, which was to last 
nine days, and every day they offered up nine living victims, 
whether men or animals. But the most solemn sacrifices were 
those which were offered up at Upsal in Sweden, every ninth year 
. . ." After stating the compulsory nature of attendance at this 
festival. Mallet adds, ** Then they chose among the captives in time 
of war, and among the slaves in time of peace, nine persons to be 
sacrificed. In whatever manner they immolated men, the priest 
always took care in consecrating the victim to pronounce certain 
words, as ' I devote thee to 0dm,* * I send thee to Odin.'** See 
J/UcaUf L 444. 

Et guibus immitis phcatttr sanguine diro 
Teutates, horrensque/eris aUaribus Hesus. 
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Teutaies is Mercury, Hesiu Mars. So. also at iiL 399. &c.: 
Lucu8 erat longo mmquam vkilatus ah eevo. 


Barbara ritu 
Sacra Deum, structa diris altaribus ara^ 
Omnia et hwnanis lustraia cruoribua arbor, 

Martenif t. «. as in the preceding case, a deity whose attributes 
corresponded to those of the Roman Mars. This appears to have 
been not Thor, who is rather the representative of the Roman- 
Jupiter, but 7^, ** a warrior god, and the protector of champions 
and brave men ! " ** From Tifr is derived the name given to the 
third day of the week in most of the Teutonic languages, and which 
has been rendered into Latin by Dies Mortis. Old Norse, Tirsdagr, 
Tisdagr; Swedish, Tisdag ; I>uiish, Tirsdag; German, Dienstag; 
Dutch, Dingsdag ; Anglo-Saxon, TSfrsdijeg, Tyvesdctg, Tivesdreg; 
English, Tuesday.'* (^McMefs North. Ant. ch. y.) 

Concessis animatibus, '* With (such) animals (as are) permitted,** 
t. e. allowed by custom. Concessis is opposed to the humanis of the 
preceding sentence. 

Suevorttm, (fc. These appear to have been the Oermanic tribes, 
and this also the worship spoken of at Chap. xl. SignHm in modum 
libwrfUBfiguratum corresponds with the vehicvlvm there spoken of; the 
real thing being, according to Ritter's view, a pinnace placed on 
wheels. That signum ipsum (" the very symbol *') does not mean 
any image of the goddess, may be gathered also fyom Chap, xl, 
where the goddess herself si credere vdis, is spoken of as being 
washed in ^e sacred lake. 

Ex tnagnitudine. '* In accordance with the greatness.** 

Lucos ac nemora, *' Woods and groves.*' Luctis from A«^, 
" twilight,** implies a place so thickly covered with trees, that 
there is deep shade or gloom within it ; whereas nemus fh>m vifios 
^* a pasture,*' and that again from W/i» '* I feed,** signifies a wood, 
within which are open glades where cattle can graze. 

Secreium. " Set apart" Per£ pass; part of seeemo. 


CHAP. X. 

Auspida. Under this term is included the observation of the will* 
of the gods, as manifested, not merely in the flight and notes of birds, 
but also in the appearance of the entrails of victims offered for 
sacrifice, in dreams, &c &g. Mallet says of the Scandinavians, 
** They had often no other end in sacrifieing human victims than to- 
know what was to happen by inspection of their entrails, by the 
effusion of their blood, and by the greater or less degree of celerity- 
with which they sank to the bottom of the water. The same 
motive engaged them to lend an attentive ear to the singing of 
birds, which some diviners boasted a power of interpreting . . . We 
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see in Saxo Grammaticos, as in Livy, angaries which forebode the 
sticcess of an expedition, warriors who are struck with unexpected 
presages, lots consulted, days regarded as favourable or unlucky, 
female diviners who follow the armies, showers of blood, forebodings, 
wonderful dreams which the event never fails to justify, and the 
slightest circumstances of the most unportant actions taken for good 
or bad omens." (McdleCa North. Ant ch. vi.) 

Sortivm consuetudo simplex, ** The usage of lots is of one kind.** 
Simplex is here a predicative adjective. It appears to be used in 
opposition to the many modes in which the Romans cast lots. 
Herodotus (iv. 67.) mentions that the ancient Scythians, also, made 
use of willow rods for a purpose similar to that here spoken of by 
Tacitus ; and in a note on the passage Larcher quotes tram Am- 
mianus Marcellinus (xxxi. 2.) a statement respecting the Huns-^ 
fuiura miro prcesagiunt modo ; tmm recHores virgaa vimineas coUigentes^ 
easque cum irtcantamentia quibvLsdam secretis prcestituto tempore diaeer' 
nentesy apert^ quid portendatur^ ndrunt. He then adds, ** I have 
seen, in the province of Berry, traces of this superstition amongst 
the shepherds." 

Virgam, There is allusion in Scripture (Hosea, iv. 12.) to the 
use of divination by means of the wand. The method in which it 
was performed is described in Potter^s Ant Gr. i. 389.; and in the 
CjfclopiBdia of Biblical Ligature, a. v. Divination, 1 0. 

Temeri acforiuitb. ** Without design, and according to chance.** 
Temeri^nuUo provisu conailiove, Fortuitb » ut casus velfors tuiit 

Si public^ consuletur. Literally, **if it shall be publicly consulted ; *' 
t. e. if this attempt to learn the will of the Deity is made on behalf 
of the state. Consuletur is an impersonal passive verb. Observe 
the use of si in this passage with an indicative mood. This con- 
junction expresses nothing more than a mere relation of its own 
clause to another •>-> one thing is, if another thing is. Hence, here, 
the use of the indicative to express an assumed reality, without any 
conception or opinion in the mind of the narrator, for then the sub- 
junctive would be used. For, be it observed, in this use of the 
indicative with si the writer does not at all enter into the possibility 
or impossibility, the probability or improbability, of a thing ; — he 
takes it as a real and decided fact for the sake of the inference. 
See Zumptf § .M7. note. Some editions have si consulatur. This 
implies a conception or idea in the narrator's mind. 

Precatus . . . suspiciens. ** After having prayed . . . while looking 
up.** The prayer was over ; the eyes were lifted towards heaven, 
perhaps, partly in acknowledgnient of the supreme controlling 
power above, partly that the officiating person might not see what 
he was going to take up. Observe in this passage the distinctively 
marked meanings of the perfect and present participles. 

Ter singulos toUit This passage, like many another in Tacitus, 
has furnished subject-nuitter for much doubt and contention. The 
most probable meaning is ** thrice takes up individual twigs,'* L e, 
thrice over takes up a twig from amongst those scattered on tibe robe. 

Si prohibuerunt. Probably if two out of the three twigs so 
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taken np were marked favourably, the will of heaven wonld be 
deemed to be favourable ; if two out of the three had unfavourable 
marks, then the will of heaven would be deemed agsdnst the pro- 
jected plan. Csesar (^Bell, GalL i. 53.) mentions that the life of Va- 
lerius Procillus, who had been made prisoner by the Germans, was 
saved by the lots proving adverse to his being immediately burned 
to death. . On construction see note above on si conguletur. 

Nulla de eddem re, (fc, ** There is no (further) asking of the 
will of heaven about the same matter on the same day." 

Sin permissum. Fully, sin permissum est ab iUis ; i. e. surctUis, 

Auspiciorum culhuci ^, ** A ratification of (t. e. on the part of) 
the auspices is still further sought" For exigihtr see note on nee 
iUce nianerare. Chap. vii. We see from this passage that the casting of 
lots by the Germans was but a preliminary step to further Ireligious 
rites. For the term auspicia see note at beginning of this chapter. 
It may be here mentioned that the Greeks and Romans at times 
cast lots by transcribing select passages from Homer and Virgil, 
on tablets, which were then mixed together. He who consulted 
the lots drew out one of them, and according to its tenor so was the 
will of heaven considered to be revealed. Even the Christians of 
the early ages were not free from this superstition. They too cast 
lots, substituting, however, passages of Scripture for extracts from 
the heathen poems. From the fourth to the fourteenth century 
these sortes sanctorum, as they are styled, were repeatedly condemned 
by the decrees of councils, and repeatedly practised by kings, 
bishops, and saints. See Gibbon, ch. xxxviii. note. 

Etiam hlc, " Even here," u e, the practice spoken of is not re* 
stricted to the civilised nations of Greece and Rome ; it is in full 
force even amongst the barbarians of Germany. 

Avium voces v3fltusque. ** The notes and flight of birds." Birds 
which gave omens by their flight were called, by the Romans, 
prapetes ; by their notes, oscines, 

Interrogare, A substantival infinitive. See note on cedere loco. 
Chap. vi. 

Proprium gentis. ** Is peculiar to the nation." The Romans 
did not observe this mode of augury, and from the present ex- 
pression of Tacitus he seems to be opposed to the commonly 
received opinion that the Persians had recourse to it As to the 
case of Darius no proof is to be drawn from it, as it was merely a 
conventional agreement amongst the conspirators; and although 
Herodotus (I 189., vii. 55.) speaks of lpo\ tnrot, he does not speak 
of omens being taken from their neighing. Indeed, it would appear 
from Xenophon (^Anab, iv. 5. 35.) that in the countries subject to 
Persia, and (Cyrop, viil 3. 24.) in Persia itself, horses were used 
for sacrifice to the sun : hence, perhaps, the term Ipol tinroi applied 
to those devoted to the above purpose. It would seem, also, that 
some were dedicated to the service of the sun. For, in imitation 
of the idolatrous nations, in this respect also Judah sinned against 
Jehovah. We read of good King Josiah, that " he took away the 
horses that the kings of Judah had given to the sun .... and 
burned the chariots of the sun with fire." (2 Kings, zxiiL 11.) 
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Experiri, See note on cedere hcoy Chap. vi. 

CandidL So Herodotus (L 189.) speaks of rU r&y tpw fmrwy ruv 

Aluntur. " They are reared." 

Isdem nemoribus, ** In the same groves,** i. «. as those dedicated 
to their deities, as mentioned in Chap. ix. 

Presses sacro cumu Literally, *•* pressed by the sacred car," i. e» 
yoked to it. So Ovid (Met L 124.) 

Pressiqve jugo gemuire jttuenci, 

Hinnitus ac fremitus, ** Their neighings and snortings." 

Apud proceres. There is here an ellipse of sed etiam. This ifl 
often the case before an adversative clause. (See Zvmptf § 781.) 

<Stf, L e. sacerdotes : tUos, i. e. equos, 

Ausptciontm. Here the word cannot be taken in the limited sense 
of auspices, as such : it must mean simply divination. See note on 
attspiciOf at beginning of this chapter. 

Evenbts exphrant " They investigate the results," or ** issues." 

Cum electa. " With a picked (man)." Supply viro. 

Patriis quemque armis, ** Each in the arms of his own native 
land." 

Committunt " They set together," t. e, they match or pair, for 
the purpose of engaging. This word is especially used of gladiators, 
irild beasts, and even armies, opposed to one another for the 
purpose of fighting. 

Pro pr<BJudicio. ** As a previous decision," t. e, the issue of this 
combat is regarded as decisive of the issue of the aporoaching 
engagement 

CHAP. XI. 

Pratractentur. " Are previously deliberated upon." In the 
same way, the senate of Athens and Rome considered matters pre- 
viously to submitting them to the people. (See also Montesquieu^ 
Esprit de Loix, vi. 11.) 

Fortuitum et subitwn, ** Accidental and sudden." 
C^tis didms, " On fixed " or " appointed days." 
Agendis rebus, ** For treating of matters " or ** transacting busi- 
ness." 

Nee dierum^ ^c. So Gen, i. 5. : — " The evening and the morning 
were the first day." So also Cssar {Bell Gall vi. \1.)i — GaUi se 
omnes ab Ditepatreprognatos pradicant : idque ab Druidibus proditum 
dicunt. Ob earn causam spatia omnis temporis, nan numero dierum, 
«a/noctium, ^nittn^: et dies nataiesy et mensium et annorum initio sic 
observant, ut noctem dies subsequatttr. Mallet says of the ancient 
Scandinavians : — ** In their computation of time, they made use of the 
word night instead of day, Tacitus observes the same thing of the 
Germans : and the English have still, on some occasions, the same 
mode of speaking." ii a note upon this passage of Mallet, Bp» 
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Percy says: — "Thos we say sen-night (seren nights), not seven 
days ; and fortnight (t. e. fourteen nights), not fourteen days." 

Sic ccnstituuntj sic condicunt Ritter thus defines these words: — 
** CoDStituunt, m universum de tempore prafinito ad rem cdiquam agen- 
dam dictum eat : condicunt, cum advenario jvdicem adihiru** Trans- 
late, therefore : — "In this way they arrange (their business) : in 
this way they agree (upon a time for judicial proceedings)." 

lUud ex libertate vitiitm, ** The following is a fkult resisting from 
liberty." Where, as in this passage, there is a reference to what 
follows, hie is more commonly used than iUe. (See Zumpt, § 700.) 

Qubd won simul nee ut jussi conveniitut ** That they do not 
assemble at once, nor (yet) as commanded. So, at HiaL iv. 76. 
Tacitus says : — Germanda nonjvheri^ non regi^ aed cuncta ex libidme 
agere, 

Ut harhcB plaatvL Doederlein interprets this passage as repre- 
senting the confused way in which the people took their seats in the 
national assembly without reference to order, rank, age, &c It 
rather represents, however, that the people, not the dueftaiios, deter- 
mined when the business of the council should begin. 

Si diaplicuiL See note on ai conatdetuTt Chap. x. 

Frameaa concutiunL ** They strike their framea together." So 
fliat V. 17.: —^ Sono armorum approbata aunt dicta. So also Cesar 
(BeU, GaU. vii 21.) : — Omnia multUudo armia concrepaL 
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Licet apud concilium, jfc. ** It is allowable, also^ to brin^ forward an 
accusation before the assembly." These national councils appear to 
have been summoned principally on public afiiedrs ; yet they could also 
take cognisance of capital charges. This is proved by quoque ; the 
accusing bein^ thus shown to be merely an siddition to the general 
xontine of business. 

Diacrimen capiUa intendere. Literally : ** to bold out a hazard of 
the head ; " t. e. to prefer a capital charge. There is no reason for 
supposing here, with some, an allusion to the dimiuutio capitis of the 
Romans. Tacitus, as we see, speaks of no mere degrsidation and 
loss of civic privileges, but ci matters involving the severest penal- 
ty that the law can inflict The expression appears equivalent to 
Cicero's adducere m diacrimen capitia, 

Arboribua auapendunt, Arboribua is the dative dependent on sim- 
j^ndunL Hanging was also one of the modes adopted by the 
Romans for putting malefactors to death. Thus, when the sur- 
viving Horatiua killed his sister for lamenting her Alban lover, one 
of the Curiatii, and be was condemned to death, his &ther, while 
endeavouring to arouse the people's compassion and to procure his 
son's pardon, indignantly exclaimed : — /, lictor, colliga mamia, qwt 
pamJUd ani^ armatca impenum populo Bomano peperenmt I, caput 
obnube UOeratoria hujua urbia : abbobi infelici suspense. (Xtv. L 
26.) 
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Injects, insuper crate. This was the death by which Tarnos of 
Aricia was got rid of by Tarquin the Proud. (Liv. i. 51.) 

Ignavos et inAeUes .... mergunt By ignavos and imbeBea in 
this passage axe probably meant those who, being summoned to war, 
reAisied or neglected to go. In an old edict of the Emperor Clo- 
thaire (Lex. Langobard. iii. 13. 1.), we find : — Quicunque liber 
homo a Comite mo fuerit admonitus, out ministria ejus, ad patriam de- 
Jendendanif et ire ne^exerit .... capitaU subjaceat tententue, 

Equorum, pecorumque, ffc. This was a natural mode of inflicting 
minor punishments, as Tacitus has said of the flocks and herds : — 
E(B 9oUb e( gratissinuB opes, (Chap, y.) By the ancient Salic law, 
all offences and crimes were punished by fine. 

Pars mukta. In the Salic law, this fine, mulctaf is called /r€(f urn ; 
t. e. pax. See the observations of Montesquieu, Esprit de Loix, xxx. 

Qui jura reddunt ** Who administer justice." This appears to 
have been merely in civil cases ; for instance, in those relating to 
lands, debts, &c. 

Per pagos vicosque, ** Through the cantons and villages. " So, 
according to Csesar, Helvetia was divided into four cantons : — 
Omnis eivitas Helvetia in quatuor pagos divisa, {BeU, GcUL L 11.) 
The country of the Suevi comprised a hundred. (BelL GaJL iv. 1.) 
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NihU autem neque pubUca, ffc, '* Moreover, they transact no 
business, public or private, except in arms.*' So was it with the 
Gauls in their assemblies held for the purpose of agreeing to a war. 
(BeU, GaU, v. 56., vii. 21.) So also was it at all times with the 
ancient Greeks: — vcura i^ 'EAXds ^(riSty^pci. (Thuc, i, 6.) So, in 
the Salic law (Tit, xlvii.. Lex, i.): — In ipeo Mallo (i. e. judicial 
assembly) scutum habere debent 

Sed arma, ffc, *' Moreover, it is not usual for any one to assume 
arms before the state shall have declared that he will be sufficient 
(for the purpose) ; " i,e. that he is duly qualified. Sumere is a sub- 
stantival infinitive (see note on cedere loco. Chap, vi.), and the sub- 
ject of e«< to be supplied ; on which latter word moris is dependent. 
Probaverit is the future perfect. The term probare aliqtiem signifies 
**to declare one capable of military service." Thos Suetonius 
(J. Casar^ 65.) : — Militem neque a moribus neque a fortuna prohabat^' 
sed tantum a viribus. From the use of probo it would seem that this 
declaration of capability was the result of some test 

Toga. i. e. the equipment of a German youth with a scutum and 
framea was tantamount to the assumption of the toga viriUs 
amongst the Romans; both one and the other evidencing the ad^ 
mission of a youth amongst the men of the state. 

Etiam adoiescentulis, **To even mere lads." AdoUscenhdis is 
the diminutive of adolescens. Rank, therefore, was allowed, to a 
certain extent, to take the place of age and strength. 
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Ceteris, ffc. ** (Nevertheless) they intenningle with the rest, vho 
are strong, and have long since been declared capable of service." 
Hence it seems these noble lads were deemed principes in rank, yet 
had their position among the eomitet only. 

Nee rubor eat ** Nor is there a blosh." The more nsnal con- 
straction would be with the dative, nee rvbori eat This expression 
seems to bear out what is said in note on ceteris above. Adspiei is a 
sabstantival infinitive. See note on cedere loco (Chap. vi). 

Inter comites, ^ Amongst the retainers." 

Gradus. " Gradations," ** steps." 

Quibus primus locus, ** Who shall hold the first rank." Snpply 
erit 

Hoc dignitasj ha virest ffv. ** This is their honour, this Is their 
strength — always to be encompassed with a band of picked men." 
Tacitus here uses juvenis in the Roman sense of one in the 
prime of life, from 17 to 46. (See Montesquieu, Esprit de Loix, 
xxz. 3.) Observe the concord of the demonstrative pronouns (Aoc, 
hai\ with their respective nouns, instead of being in the neuter no- 
minative singular, in concord with the following sentence. This 
construction must be referred to the principle, that, when a word or 
a proposition is explained by a substantive with a verb of *' being," 
"calling," deeming," &c. {sum, dico,voco, ^.), or their passives, 
then the pronoun (relative or demonstrative) takes the gender of 
such explanatory substantive. Sometimes even adjectives are thus 
influenced, as Cicero {de Off. iiL 10.): — ^i omnia faeienda sunt, 
qua amici velint, non amicitite tales, sed conjurationes putanda sunt 
Tales, ^ Such things." In concord with amicitia, instead of being 
in the neuter, ttdia. Compare Zumpt, § 372. 

Id nomen, ea gloria. The construction of these pronouns (id, ea) 
is the same as that mentioned in preceding note {hoc, ha) 

Legationibus, **Bj embassies;" i. e. neighbouring princes and 
potentates send ambassadors to renowned warriors, even though 
they be not at the head of their nation, inasmuch as their influence 
would be great with their fellow-countrymen. 

Bdla profligant '^ Overthrow wars;" or, more literally still, 
** Dash wars to the ground ;" i. e. put an end to them if begun ; 
prevent them, if not yet undertaken. 


CHAP. XIV. 

Quum ventum. "When they have come." Supply est ab ilUs, 
^ctcm.here denotes the engagement itself not merely an army 
drawn up for battle. 

Jam verb. ** Moreover indeed." This expression introduces a 
climax. 

Infame in omnem vitam, ^. ** It is a source of infiimy for the 
whole of life, and moreover a cause of reproach, that a man should 
have departed fh>m battle, surviving his chief." This is not opposed 
to that passage in Ann, ii« 14., where Gennanicus is represented as 
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addressing his soldiers in fhe following words : — Sine pudore Jla- 
gitiif sine curd ducum, abire,fugere; inasmuch as he is speaking, not 
as an historian, but as a general endeavouring to inspirit his soldiers 
in every way he can. Comp. Ccsaar, BdL GaJL iii. 22., viL 40. ; 
Ammianus Marcellintu, xvi. 12. 6. 

lUum bellatorem equum, " That war-horse." "When ilk is used 
without opposition to hie, it often denotes some person or thing (as 
here) well-known or celebrated. Bellatorem is here used adjectively. 
So Virgil, Georg, ii. 145: — 

Hinc bellator equus campo sese arduu8 in/ert 

So also (y^n. iii. 356.): — Baptores lupi. 

Nam epidcB, ffc, ** For banquets and, although inelegant, yet 
abundant, stores serve as pay.'* This was much the same kind of 
remuneration as that afforded to the retainers of the turbulent nobles 
in our own country during the feudal ages. 

Per bella et raptus, ** By means of wars and marauding excur- 
sions.'* So also Caesar says of the Germans : — Latrocinia .nvUam 
hahent infcaniam, qua extra fines cujttsque civitatis fiunt, {BeU, GaU, 
vl 22.) 

Exspectare annum, ** To wait for the season of the year : ** t. e, 
the annual return of harvest. Observe the force of annus in the 
passage. Lucan also uses it to signify what grows or comes to per- 
fection in a year, as fruit, com, &c. 

Nee persuaseris, " Nor will one persuade (them)." See note on 
crediderim. Chap. u. Observe also ^e use of the second person in 
an indefinite meaning. 

Vocare — i. e. prouoeare. So Virgil {Georg, iv. 76.) : — Magnisque 
vocant clamoribus hottem, 

Vulnera mereri, *' To obtain wounds (in service).'* Facciolati 
says of mereor, ** interdum per Metonymiam est consequL** 

Quod, Observe the omission of the demonstrative before this 
relative. 

CHAP, XV. 

Multum venatihus, "Much time in hunting;*' supply temporis. 
The old editions generally give non multum. Lipsius expunged the 
von in reliance on Csesar, BeU, GaU. vi 21.: — Vita Germanorum 
omnis in venationUnts, atque in studiis rei militaris eonsistiL So also 
of the Suevi, Csesar says, multum in venationibus. (^BelL GaU, iv. 1.) 
Probably the non crept into the text in this place from the non before 
tneunt The plural venatibus relates to their frequent huntii^ ex- 
peditions. 

Nihil agens, ** Doing nothing ;** ie, taking no share in domestic 
toils or offices. 

Delegatd domus, ffc, ** The care of the house, and of domestic 
affairs, and of the land, being assigned to the women and old men, 
and to all the weakest of the fkmily.** Amongst the North American 
Indians, also, at the present day, the men employ tiidmselTes in 
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Iranting and war, while the women till the ground for the prodaction 
of their Indian com, and perform all offices of menial drudgery. 

Quum iidem hominea, ^c. ** Since the same persons so loye inac- 
tion and hate rest;" ue, they love inaction in domestic matters, 
and hate the rest of peace. When the yerh that follows qiaan is in 
the imperfect or pluperfect, it is generally, under any circumstances, 
in the subjunctive. With other tenses, quum temporal is followed by 
the indicative, quum causal by the subjunctive. 

Mos est dvitatibus, ffc. **It is customary for states (Le. the 
members of them) to contribute voluntarily and man by man for 
their chiefs, -some either of their cattle or of their com." The verb 
conferre evidently carries with it a partitive idea, and hence, after 
the Greek idiom, the use of the genitive after it At Ann, xv. 58. 
there is another instance of a similar genitive: — ut quisque audentia 
hcUfuisset 

A singulis, sed et public^, " By individuals, but also by states.** 

Torques. The Greek arpewrds. This ornament was worn not 
only by the Germans, but also by the Gauls (Livy, vii. 10. ; J^k- 
iropius, ii 5.) and by the Persians. {Xenopkon^ Anab. L 8. 29.) 

Jam et pecvniam, Sfc. *' Moreover we have taught 'them to re- 
ceive even money." See also Chap. xliv. At Hist, iv. 76. Ta- 
citus represents Tutor as saying that there was no hope of obtaining 
the aid of the Germans, inasmuch as the Romans had the power of 
bestowing larger presents than his countrymen : — pecuniam ac donOf 
quis solis corrumpantur, majora apud Rtmanos. See also Herodian, 
vi. : — TovTtf yhp ttiXurra repfuwol ireldovrau^ (ptXdpryvpol re SvrtSy icol rV 
upfivriv bx\ Tphs 'Pwficdovs x^vaiov Kairri\fvovT€S, 

CHAP. XVL 

Urbes. By this term Tacitus apparently means places where 
there was a senate and ruling body. Such towns were not found in 
ancient Germany. Even the oppida were very few. Such was 
Mattium (Maden), belonging to the ChattL (Anji. i. 56.) Such 
also, probably, the fortified post or stronghold of Maroboduus {Ann. 
ii 62. ; Strabo, vii. 1. 3.), and of Segestes. (Ann, i. 57.) 

Cdunt discreti €u: diversi. ^ They dwell separately and in dif- 
ferent quarters." Colunt is here used intransitively. Observe the 
adverbial force of discreti and diversi : — a mode of expression very 
common in Latin writers. Bitter remarks that this way of building 
is very prevalent in Germany at the present day. 

Connexis et cohetrentibus. These participles are used in the place 
of an accessory proposition, and are equivalent to quce connectMntwr 
et cohcerent, (See Montesquieu, Esprit de Loix, xviii. 22.) 

Materia, " Materials : " t. e. here *' timber." (Comp. ScdL Jug. 18.) 

Citra, Literally **on this side of; " hence '* not having arrived 
at ; " hence, as here, *< devoid of." 

Quadam loco, " Certain phtces," or '* parts : " t. e. of their build- 
ings. 

DUigetttiiis, *' Very carefully." The comparative degree some- 
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times points oat a quality as existing to a considerable or too great 
an extent (See Madvig, § 308.) 

SubUrraneoa gpecus. ** Undergronnd caves.** Comp. Xmophon*t 
Anab, iv. 5. 25., where he speaks of the nndergronnd dwellings of 
the inhabitants of the Armenian highlands. 

Aperta popuIatuTj Sfv. ** It (t. e, the enemy) ravages the open 
parts, while the hidden and sunken places are either unknown.** Oh« 
serve the transition from the construction with the transitive to that 
with the passive verb. 

CHAP. XVII. 

Sagum, This was a military cloak worn by the common soldiers 
in the Roman army. A geuerars cloak was termed paludamentunL 
The present is yet another instance of a German term being repre- 
sented by a Latin word. 

Spind conserium. So Virgil, in his description of Achemenides, 
the comrade of Ulysses, when discovered by the Trojans in the near 
neighbourhood of the Cyclops* cave in Sicily (^n. iii. 593., &c) *. 

Dira iUiivies, immUaaque barba, 
Conaertum tegumen spirUs, 

It would seem almost as if Tacitus had this passage of Virgil in 
his eye. 

Cetera iniecii, " In other respects uncovered." Observe the use 
of the Greek accusative. So also Virgil, immediately after the pas- 
sage just quoted: ~* cetera Graiua. And again (6eorg, iii 84.), 
tremit artus; {Mn, i. 589.) — oa kumerosque deo sitnUis, 

Nonjlmtante, ** Not loosely floating about'* 

Pardiu i, e, ** the Persians and Medes.*' The garment thus 
spoken of is the KdvBvs, (See Xenophon, Cyrop, i. 3. 2., viii. 3. 13. ; 
Anab, L 5. 8.) So Lucan (L 430.) : — 

Et qui te Jaxia imitanttir, Sarmata, braccis^ 
VangioneSf Bataviqwe truces, 

Sed tirictdt ^c, ** Bat drawn close and exhibiting each limb.** 
Thus ApolL Sidon. (v. 224.) :— 

Strictiiia asauUe vestes procera coercent 
Membra virum; patet his aMaio iegndne poplet. 

Gerunt et " Theywear also.** Et^etidm, 

Proximi ripce, " The nearest to the bank;** t.e. of the Rhine: 
meaning, hereby, those nearest to the Romans, and so most influenced 
by the Roman habits. 

NegligenUr. " In a careless way ;** because they had other means 
of obtaining their dress. 

Ut quibuSf jfc. ** As would be the case with those who have no 
clothing by means of traffic;" ie. with the Romans. This refers 
to the uUeriorea, 

EUgunt feraa, ** They pick out wild animals :** ue, they make 
use of only certain kinds of wild animals for this purpose. 
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Spargunt "They spot,*' or "dot." Literally, "strew:*' hence 
as rendered. This is in the same way that the skin of the ermine 
is, at the present day, dotted with small piecea of hlack far. Sparffo 
='roiKi\?i» in this passage. 

•Macidis peUUmsque heluarum w Mactdis peUium behtarunu In 
order, however, to avoid the sequence of two genitives, Tacitus has 
written as in the text 

Exterior Oceanug; ue. the Northern Ocean. 

Ignotum; ue. to the Romans. 

Nee alius — quam s Ml idem — ac, 

Stepiiis. " Very firequently," or " in general.** (See note ahove 
on duigenUiu. Chap, xvi.) 

Lineia, " Of linen ;" usuaUy they were made of wool. 

VesHtus superioris, " Of the upper part of their dress.'* 

Monicas, The manica was a long loose sleeve covering the hand. 

NudtB brackia ac lacertos. As the brachium was that part of the 
arm between the wrist and elbow, and the lacerius that between the 
elbow and the shoulder, we must translate, " Naked in the lower, 
and, moreover, the upper part of their arms.** On the use of the 
Greek accusative, see note above on cetera intecii, Tacitus is pro- 
bably led to the remarks he has made on the dress of the German 
women from the great discrepancy existing, in this respect, between 
them and their sex at Rome. The Roman women wore, 1. a tunic^ 
with sleeves ; 2. a atoUij or second tunic, over the first, which was 
tied round the waist by a girdle, and fell in broad folds over the 
breast, while, by the continuation of a flounce, it reached down to 
the iustep ; 3. over all, an outer garment, called paUium. Hence it is 
evident their arms and breasts were completely covered, while those 
of the German women were altogether bare and exposed. 

CHAP. XVIIL 

Quamquam severa, ffc, " Tet marriages there are strict, nor will 
one in a higher degree praise any part of their customs/* In this 
passage Tacitus seems covertly to point out the licentious abandon- 
ment of all modesty and principle by the Roman women, as noto- 
riously conspicuous in his day. Here quamquam is equivalent to 
the Greek koX rot. Tacitus generally employs the subjunctive after 
both quamquam and quamvis (see Zumpti § 341.); and consult Liddell 
^ Scotfs Lex. 8. v., Koi rou On the force of laudaveris see note 
on crediderim^ Chap. ii. 

Nam propk soli, S^c, " For they are almost the only barbarians 
who are satisfied with only one wife each.'* Observe the distributive 
force of singulis^ and the employment of the partitive genitive after 
soli. In the respect here noted the people of the North widely differ 
fh>m those of the South and East In Asia a plurality of wives is 
common at this day. Sallust mentions, that the Africans of his age 
took wives in proportion to their means, and to the extent of their 
power. (SaH Bell. Jug. Ixxx.) Amongst the Zulus, the native 
tribe of the South Africans in the neighbourhood of the new colony of 
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Katai, it is the custom for a man to add to his wiyes from time to 
time according to his means ; and as the women thus work, while 
the men are either idle or hunt, they actually labour, it may be 
said, to procure their husbands an accession to their number. 
Amongst the American Indians there is a like plurality of squaws, 
Catlin (toL L p. 213.) records an instance where the son of a noted 
chief, a youth eighteen years of age, took four wives in one day. 
The above writer adds, " Probably he may date much of his success 
and greatness through life to this bold and original step, which sud- 
denly raised him into notice and importance." 

Qui non libidine, ffc, ** Who surround themselves with several 
marriages (or alliances), not from passion, but on account of rank," i e, 
to obtain rank and influence through their connections. Ariovistus 
{BeH GaU, i. 53.) is said to have had two wives. Thus, in the case 
9f the younff American chief mentioned in the preceding note, it 
seems his object was " to connect himself with, and consequently to 
secure the countenance of, some of the most influential men of his 
tribe." Ambiuntur is here used in a middle sense. This view i% 
opposed to that of Ritter, who says that nuptiis is the dative, and 
gives ambiuntitr the meaning of " are courted," or ** solicited ;" i.e. 
by the parents of young women. What would be the force of lUti" 
dine in this case, it is difficult to conjecture ; added to which, that 
best of interpreters, the context, requires the meaning put upon the 
passage at the beginning of the note. For Tacitus is saying, that 
the Germans are satisfied with only one wife, except some very few, 
who, &c. Now, if the chiefs were merely solicited to take wives^ 
and did not take them, there would be no meaning in ezceptia cuimo' 
dum paucis, as Tacitus is speaking of actual marriages. 

Datem non vxor^ ^. ** It is not the wife who brings the husband 
a marriage portion, but the husband the wife." This is another 
point of difierence between the Romans and Germans ; the former 
of whom, in the time of Tacitus, were notorious for seeking wealthy 
alliances. Among the Gauls the custom appears to have been for 
the husband to set apart from his own property an equivalent to 
that brought by his wife. The whole was then allowed to accumu- 
late for the benefit of the survivor. {Bell. GaU. vi. 18.) 

Mtmera . . . munera. Observe the repetition of this word by the 
figure cmadiplosiSf or geminatio ; the object is to arrest the reader's 
attention. 

Nee quibua nova nupta comatur» *'Nor with which a bride i» 
adorned." Comatur is the present subjunctive of Comoro passive 
of the third «oi^ugation. Tacitus here uses the subjunctive because 
he is giving the opinion or ideas of others : had he designed to 
expriess his own view he would have used the indicative. See 
Zompfs remarks on the subject, § 549. It must be added that there 
is no reason for supposing, with some commentators, that this is an 
allusiiA to the marriage custom amongst the Romans of parting the 
hair with a spear, of which Ovid speaks (Fast ii. 559.), 

Nee tibif qtuB eupides matura videbere matrif 
Comat virghuas hasta recurva comas. 
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In hoc munera* ** Upon these gifts : " on their presentatioii to 
the bride. Some consider these words to mean ** for these gifts :" 
— a rendering that would make the parents and relatiTes recipients 
of the gifts — a meaning totally at variance with the context. It 
is quite true that other ancient nations hooght their wives either by 
presents or equivalents. See Genesis, xxix. 18. 27. ; 1 SavmeL, 
xviii. 25. ; Herod, v. 6. ; Xenopkon, Anab, viL 2. 38. ; Homer, Odyss. 
viii. 317.; Virgd, Georg* i. 31. Bat it must be remembered that 
Tacitus is not asserting a similarity of proceedings with othernationSy 
bat only pointing out the peculiar and distinctive habits of the 
Germans. 

Hoc nuiximum vmetdum, fee, ** This they deem the greatest bond^ 
these the sacred mysteries, these the gods of marriage." In this 
passage Tacitus contrasts ihe simplicity of the German marriag^ 
with the complicated detail of the Roman ceremonial, and points 
out how strictly and solemnly conjugal fidelity was observed amongst 
the barbarians, while civilised and polished Italy was a very hot- 
bed of nuptial unfiuthfulness and wedded vice. On the coemcmies 
attendant on a Roman marriage, see Smith's IHcL of AnL «. o. 
Matriwumiwn, ConjttgaJes'^conjugicties, which latter is the more 
nsual form of the word. 

Extra virtutum cogitationes. Literally, ^ oatside thoughts of vir- 
tues;" ue. ** beyond the influence of considerations of virtue, or 
virtuous conduct.*' 

Extra beUorun casus, ** Beyond the accidents of wars." The 
Roman women did not, like the German wives, accompany their 
husbands to the battle field. The words BeUorum casus putst ipsis 
incipientis form an hexameter verse. 

Incipientis matrimonii. ** Of commencing matrimony," i e. ma- 
trimony at its commencement. Incipientis ^qwB incipiiur, 

Juncti boves, ** The yoked oxen," or '* the yoke of oxen ; "—-for 
probably from the expression they were but two in number. These 
refer to pax : equus and arma to beOa, 

Sic vivendum, ^c, " She is reminded that thus she must live,, 
thus she must die." Fully, Inde culmonetur sic iUi esse viveMbam, 
inde admonetur sic HU esse pereundum. 

Aceipere, '*(She is reminded) that she is receiving things.** 
Again supply admonetur, 

QwB liberis, ^c, " To give them again to her children unharmed, 
and worthy (of her)." Hence it woaid seem they formed a kind of 
heir-loom. The wife gave them to her sans when contracting 
marriage, these to their wives ^ their mothers' daughters-in-law 
(nurtu) : and these again to their sons — the nepoies of their hus- 
band's mother. Of course this must apply to the arma, as the bavcM 
and eqvus would not live so long. Observe the use of the relative 
and subjunctive to express the object or intention of the preceding 
dause, so that qua'^ut See Ztmpt, § 567. Observe also that the 
demonstrative (is) is frequently omitted before the relative (qm^ 
when it stands in the same case with it ; sometimes when it is ui a 
different case. So also in Greek, etros is frequently omitted before 
bs. See Zumpt, § 765. 


CHAP. XIX. 99 

Hefsrantur. Here is a change of subject Supply qua. Some 
editions have referanti in which case the subject is unaltered. 


CHAP, XIX. 

Ergo septd! pudicitia agunt ** Therefore they live fenced around 
"With chastity." Some editions have septa pudicitia. This would 
imply, however, rather the result of the care and watchfulness of 
their husbands ; whereas it seems the object of Tacitus to show that 
this their chastity was the effect of innate virtue, and this is rather 
expressed by sepUB pudicitiH, which is the reading of the Arunde- 
lian MS. After agunt supply tempuSf avum or vitanu So Hist ii. 95. : 
varid et pudendd sorie agebat, sc, ovum or tempos, 

Ntdlis spectactdorum, Sf'c, " Corrupted by no seductions of spec- 
tacles (t. e. no seductive spectacles), by no irritations (of the passions 
by means) of banquets : " i. e. by no stimulating banquets. Seneca 
and Juvenal also speak o^the ill ^ects arising from these two 
causes: 

Literarwn secreta, 8fc, ** Men equally with the women are un- 
acquainted with clandestine correspondence : " literally ** secrets of a 
letter." Literce^epistola, This refers to married persons, and points 
out the prevalence of intriguing correspondence at Rome. The 
barbarians of Germany were far purer characters than their polished 
foes. 

PubUeata pwdicituB, This refers to the unmarried women, as is 
proved by maritum non invenerit. 

Non invenerit, "She will not find." See note on erediderim^ 
Chap. ii. 

Nee corrvmperei Sfc, " Nor is it called * the age * to corrupt and 
to be corrupted." Corrumpere and comimpi are substantival infini- 
tives. 

Melius quidem ete civitates. " Better still, indeed, do those states.'* 
Supply faciunt An ellipse of some tense of facio is common in 
short propositions containing the statement of a writer's opinions 
respecting some person's actions. So Cicero (rfc Of, iii. 2.) : At 
stmti, {sc, Regulus) i, e, fecit. So Livy, iii. 26. : lUd quidem node 
nthU (sc, factum est) preeterquam, ^c. So Cicero again {de Off* i. 1 1.) : 
iVe quid tale postkae (scfaciat), 

Nubunt, ** Wed," literally ** veil (themselves) : " in allusion to 
the bridal custom of wearing a veil. The term for a man's marrymg 
18 ducere uxorem sc domum. See Martial, vl 7. 

8emd transigitur, " There is an end once for alL" TVansigitur 
is an impersonal passive verb. On the force of the word compare 
Agricola, xxxiv. 

iVe uBa eogitafio ultrit, jfc. '* So that there is not any thought be- 
yond, any further desire ; so that they love not as it were a husband, 
but ta it were marriage." Observe the qualifying power of tamquam, 
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Tam^piam and qutui denote an imaginary or stipposed resemblance : 
sicutt a real one. 

Numerum Uberorum finire. Compare Juvenal^ Sat. vi. 693. 

Aut quemquam ex agnatis necare, ** Or to kill any one of the 
Affnati;'* t. e. evidently, here, any one beyond the number which 
the father chose to educate; — any bom after the number fixed 
upon in the father*s mind. This, again, is another contrast between 
the Germans and Romans. Amongst the latter a father ** had the 
power of life and death over his children. He could not only- 
expose them when infants, which cruel custom prevailed at Rome- 
for many ages ; but even when his children were grown up, he- 
might imprison and scourge them, send them bound to any coun- 
try, and also put them to death by any punishment he pleased, if 
they deserved it" — AdanCs Rom. Ant ; where also see the many 
references adduced in support of the above statement 

Bonee leges. Ritter supposes this to be an allusion to the Lex 
Papia PoppcML, passed by the influence of Augustus when Papit» 
and Poppcsus were consuls. Its object was to promote marriage 
and the increase of population by granfing considerable privilege^ 
to those in the city who had three, in Italy four, and in the pro-, 
vinces five children. (See Ann, ilL 25. 28.) 

CHAP. XX. 

Nudu See note Chap. vL 

Uberibus, This word is generally applied only to animals. 

Nee ancUUSf ^c. " Nor are they turned over to female servants 
or nurses." On the prevalence of this pernicious habit and the ill 
results consequent upon the neglect of maternal duties, Tacitus 
speaks strongly at De Oratoribits, xxix. 

Dignoscas. ** One can distinguish between." Observe the inde- 
finite force of the se,cond person of the subjunctive. 

Donee. On the construction of this woM see note. Chap. L 

Eademjuventa. "• (There is) the same (period of) youth ; " t. e. 
as in the other sex. 

SimiUs proceritas. ** A corresponding stature ;"{.«. equivalent 
to that of the other sex. Simitis denotes "resemblance;" idemf 
"identity." 

Miacentur f^fUyvwrcu, It is used in a middle power. In Italy 
they married about 12. The American Indians, at this day, many 
between 12 and 15. 

Prozimus gradus. "The next degree." Pairui are uncles oa 
the father's side ; avunculi on the mover's. 

Qwtnto plus propinquontm. " By how much a larger amount of 
kinsmen (a man has).** Quanta is the ablative of the measure 
dependent on plus : which latter word, being a neuter adjective, is 
used substantively, and followed by a dependent genitive. Pro- 
pinqui are any kinsmen ; cognatif those on the mother's side ; agnatic 
those on the father's (see also another meaning, above); t^ffines^ 
those by marriage. 


CHAP. XX, XXI. 101 

: Mc viOa crbitatia pretia. *'Nor are there any advantages of 
being childless ; '* literally, ** of bereayement'* When Crispinilla, 
a favourite of Nero, induced Macer, after Nero's death, to seize the 
com destined for the supply of Rome, the people demanded her 
punishment Yet, by her wealth and having no children to inherit 
It, she not only escaped with impunity, but even acquired great 
power. {Hist L 73.) 

CHAP. XXL 

Suacipere tarn uimieitUut ^c. *' It is needfhl to take on oneself as 
well.the enmities as the fHendships, whether of father or kinsman." 
Tarn — qttamt compare equal things; sen — «6u, connect equal things. 

Homieidinm. ** Murder"— not what is meant by the Engluh 
** manslaughter.** 

Certo numero. ** A fixed,** or ** defined," "number." 

ArmaUontm ac peeontm. *' Of cattle and sheep.** The former 
word applies to horses and the ox-tribe ; the latter to sheep. 

jRecipit aatufcictionem^ (fc. These words may be rendered two 
ways. 1. The whole family (of the injured party) receives satis- 
fiiction ;*'&.& professes itself satisfied and appeased by the expiatory 
payment 2. ** The whole fkmily (of the iiguring party) becomes 
answerable for satis&ction ; ** t. e. vengeance will be taken on them 
if the aggressor himself cannot be punished. (See Bobertson's 
Charles V»t voL i. note xxi.) Whichever view be adopted is not 
material, as Tadtus is speaking of the friendships and enmities of 
a man being obligatory on all connected with him. Catlin, in 
his American Indians^ mentions that a man, having been deemed 
the cause of the death of a girl, appeased her relations, who else 
would have avenged her death, by liberal presents. (Vol. i. p. 140.) 
And also that a chief, having killed another chief and got clear off, 
his brother, who was shortly afterwards met, was lulled by the 
adherents of the murdered man. (Vol. ii, p. 192.) 

Juxta libertaitm. Literally, ** At the same time with freedom ; ** 
i. e. in a free state. See passage as quoted in Hiddle'a DictUmary, 

Convictibua et hoapitiie, " Festivities and entertainments.'* The 
former word applies to friends and fellow-countrymen ; the latter, 
to those not of the same tribe and foreigners. 

Quemcumque mortalium, jfc. ** It is deemed an act of impiety to 
drive any person whatever away from the house ; each one, according 
to his means, receives him with entertainments (which have been) 
prepared ; *' i, «. with such as are ready prepared and at hand. Catlin 
(vol. L p. 150.) records a trait in the Indian character exactly cor- 
responding with the one here mentioned of the Germans : — ** From 
an invariable custom amongst these Northern Indians, any one 
who is hungry is allowed to walk into any man's lodge and eat** 

Defecire, sc. epula, 

Non invitatL ** Uninvited." Observe that the force of rum is 
thrown on invitoHt and makes up with it a simple idea, the exact 
Teverse of invitati alone. 
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Nec interest **And it matters not;" i.€, their not being 
jnyited. 

Q^antum ctdjiu koepitis. *^ As fai* as r^;ard8 the guest's right ; " 
i.e. of reqairing.food. Siqiply pertinet So quantum ad ghriam* 
(Aar, xliv.) 

!Niemo discemit ** No one makes a distinction between." 

Sed nec data imputant, Sfv, ** Bat neither do they, reckon them 
as favours when given, nor are they bound by them when re- 
ceived ; " t. e. neither they who bestow the presents on a person at 
his departure consider that they are conferring an obligation, nor 
do they who receive them hold themselves bound to a graceful 
remembrance of the kindness shown to them. Imputo means strictly, 
to enter in an account to any one*s charge, &c. 

[^Victua inter hoepitea comis,'] These words are totally devoid of 
any connection with what precedes or what follows. Ritter is of 
opinion that they are a marginal gloss upon the former part of this 
snlject, and have at some period crept into the text at the dose of 
the chapter. Hence he has included them between brackets, 
declaring all endeavours to explain them satisfiEUitorily as only so 
many attempts to wash the blackamoor white. Those who advo- 
cate the retention of the passage either deem comia equivalent to 
ammunisy or else to have a force akin to eomiter. 


CHAP. XXIL 

Stathn e eomno. ** Immediately out of (ue. after) sleep." In 
otHer words, directly they awake. 

Lavantur, ** They bathe ; " literally, " wash themselves." Ob- 
serve the middle, or reflexive, power of this verb ; and see Zumptj 
§ 146. Compare miscetuTf Ch. i. 

■ Seepius, Literally, ** more frequently ; " i. e. than not Hence, 
«* very frequently," or " in general " See note on diHgentHUf Ch. xvi. 

CalidA, Supply aqua, 

Ut apud quosy Sfc, ^ As with them winter prevails for most part 
(of the year)." Literally, "as (being persons) amongst whmn 
winter occupies most (part of their time or of the year).*' 

SeparaUB singulis sedea^ Sfc, ^ Each has a separate seat, and 
every one his own table." So Athensus, iv. 36. : — Kc\to) rds 
rpo<pas itpoTldcprat xSpirov ^troSdWoiTtSf kuI M rpaw^^uv ^v^Slftn^ 
fwepbv drh ttjs yr)s imfpfUytov, So, also, Xenophon says of the 
Thracians: — rh Humfov iiJkv ^v Ka^T^iUvois kAkK^" Sirfira tk rpiwoB^f 
€Urfy4x'^ctv irwriv, (Anab. vii. 3. 21.) This was opposed to the 
habits of the Romans, who reclined three on a couch, and had a 
table in common. 

ArmaiL ** Armed," or " wearing arms." The Romans were 
not allowed to wear arms in the city ; besides which mistrust and 
suspicion oftentimes prevailed at their feasts. 

Diem noctemque. ** To continue drinking for a day and night is 
a disgrace to no one." Literally, " To join a day and night toge* 


CHAP. XXII. 103 

,ther, &C. $ ** for amtinuo is a transitive verb, and implies " to join 
together/' "to unite," So Xenophon (Cyrop. viii. 8. in fin.) says of 
the Persians. Lipsius remarks that he has found roan^ points of 
.resemblance between the Germans and Persians both m customs 
and language. 

Sed et de reconctfiandis, ffc, " But concerning both the mutual 
reconciliation of foes, and forming connections, and admitting chiefs 
— concerning peace, in short, and war — they generally deliberate 
in (the time of) feasts." We might point to the English custom of 
maldng dinner-eating the attendant upon business, and very fre- 
quently upon charity, so called. 

Tamquam nidio magis tempore^ ffv. *' As though the snind is at no 
time more open to true thoughts, or is (more) warmed to lofty ones." 

Non ashUa nee caUida, Not crafty, nor (yet) subtle." Astuta 
applies to natural qualities; caUida, to the effects of training and 
exercising the mind. 

. Adhuc geereta. **The hitherto secrets." The expression is 
equivalent to «a, qua ad hoc tempua in pectore clausa sunt 

Licentid jocu " In the unrestrained freedom of mirth." Meaning 
tR vino Veritas, 

Ergo detectOf ^c. *< Therefore the mind is uncovered, and is 
bare of all tlungs; on the morrow matters are discussed over 
again." This punctuation and rendering is supported by the autho- 
rity of laddie's Critical Latin Dictionary, «. v. retraeto, where the 
present passage is cited as an instance of retractatur being used as a 
passive impersonal Chnnium is the genitive dependent on nudn. 
So Sallust (BelL Jug. Ixxix.) t — loca nuda gignentium. Ritter puts 
no stop at menSf and hence makes retractatur a personal verb. If 
this mode of punctuation be adopted, the rendering will be: — 
** The mind, being hence uncovered, and being bare of all things, is 
reconsidered on the morrow." Here mens=smeniis consUia, 

Et salva utriusque temporis ratio est The meaning of this pas* 
sage has given rise to a variety of conjectures. Emesti considers 
it to imply, " and the design of each time is preserved ;" Le, matters 
of business, though broached at, are not decided upon in a time of 
festivity: the day following the festivity is the season for deter- 
mining plans, so that the festal board is devoted to convivial plea- 
sures in reality ; and the season of council is employed in its own 
peculiar duties. Gronovius says, ratio salva est = ratio constat, '< the 
account tallies ; " t. e. the debtor and creditor sides of the account 
balance one another ; so that in this case Tacitus means to represent, 
that by deliberating when they could not conceal their sentiments, 
and deciding when they were not likely to err, they imposed a due 
check on too much caution in their plans on the one hand, and too 
much rashness in action on the other. Longolius supposes it to 
mean that a man may support a view in his wine, and oppose it 
when sober, without prejudice to himself. According to Herodotus, 
i. 133., the Persians deliberated on matters of deepest importance 
over their wine, when they even became intoxicated. The opinions 
then expressed were reconsidered on the morrow when sobriety re- 
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turned, and adopted or not, as then seemed best Whenever, too, 
their deliberations were first held in a sober mood, care was taken 
to rediscoss them oyer their cups : rh^^tof yii^m-ts vpoiovXt^trnvrat, 
IJx9wnc6iJLwoi iriStayiv^Kowrt, Strabo, too, as quoted by Gronovios, 
says of the Persians : h oXv^ rh lUywra /SovXc^oktcu, Ka2 rovra /Sf» 
Batdrtpa ray ip yff^i rlBtrrau, 


CHAP. XXIIL 

Potui, ** Is their drink.** Dative of pofu«. Supply est 

Corrupius* " Changed." CorrupUis does not necessarily impl^ 

spoiled," but sometimes merely diverted from the original nature. 
The expression here applies to fermentation, and indeed Riddle 
renders it ** fermented." Herodotus says also of the Egyptians: 
oXftp 8' ^K Kpt$4w veirotrifAinp Staxp^ttvreu (Her, L 77.). Pliny writes : 
ex isdem (sc. frugibtu) Jiunt et potus, zytkum in Mgypio^ celia et eeria 
in Hispcmidf cerevina et plvra genera in GatliA aliisque pravineiis. 
(N. H, xxii. 82.) 

ProxinU ripa^ jfc. " Those nearest the bank (i. e. of the Rhine) 
buy wine also.*' Et ss etiam. Cssar gives a different account of 
the Suevi: vinum ad se omnino importari non sinuHt: quod ea re ad 
laborem ferendum remoUeeeere homines atque effeminari turhiirantur, 

Cibi simpUces, ** Their food is plain." Himplicea is a predicative 
adjective. Cibi points to different articles of food. Supply sunt 

Agrestia poma, " (Viz.) wild fruits." Poma is applied to fruit in 
general. Agrestia points out those that grow wild in the country. 
Cultivated fruits are termed mitia, 

JRecensfera. " A fresh (killed) wild animal." With ^era, which 
is strictiy an adjective, supply bestia. By /era will be probably 
meant animals of the deer kind, and the wild bohrs, which abounded 
in the forests of ancient Germany, where they are by no means 
imknown even at the present day. By the use of recent Tacitus 
points to a widely different custom prevalent at Rome, and of which 
Horace speaks, 2 Sat viii. 6. : — 


In primit Lucanus aper — lenifmt Austro 
CaptuSf ut aiebat cana pater. 

See also Mela, iii. 3. We might here speak of the English taste for 
venison and game, to which, whatever else may be said of them 
when served on table, the term recens cannot certainly in general be 
correctly applied. 

Lac concretum: If we compare this expression with what Cssar 
says of the food of the Germans {Bell, Gau, vi. 21., major pare victiie 
eorum lacte, et caseo, et came consistit), it appears to mean cheese ; 
because in that passage a distinction is drawn between laete and 
caseo, so that the latter is equivalent to Itic concretum, I^ how- 
ever, we follow Virgil (Georg. iii. 461.) for our interpreter, lac con" 
cretum will mean ** curds." 


CHAP. XXIII, XXIV. 10$ 

BisaJUe quo more sclent, acerque Crelanue 
Cumfugit in Rhodopen atque in deurta Getarum, 
Et lac coBcretum cum sanguine potat equino, 

. From Tacitns's acknowledged partiality to Virgil the latter is 
probably his meaning. 

Sine apparatu. **Withoat magnificent preparations." Cicero 
nses apparatus in this sense, with both epulm and ludL 

Sine hlandimentis, ** Without coaxings (of the appetite)." This 
expression refers to dishes highly seasoned in order to tempt and 
allure the palled appetite ; as the former did to the great display of 
wealth at iie banquet, and the great stores procured for it, and the 
many cooks engaged in its preparation — things customary at Rome. 

Expdbtnt famem. ** They driye away hunger." They eat to 
satisfy their want, not merely to please the palate. 

Si indulseris ehrietatL " If one will gratify their intoxication," 
t. e. supply them with the means of indulging in, and so gra^ying. 
For inamseris see note on Crediderim, Chap. ii. Observe also the 
use of the second person of the subjunctive in an indefinite sense. 

Haud minus facile, (fc, ** They will be conquered by (their) vices, 
no less easily than by (our) arms." Tacitus furnishes two instances 
of this. He relates {Hist iv. 79.) that a band of the Chauci and 
Frisii were destroyed by the Romans at Tolbiacum, after they had 
rendered themselves powerless by food and wine. So also at Ann. 
L 50. we read of a large German force being cut to pieces b^ Cscina 
when they had rendered themselves imable to resist their foe by 
eating and drinking immoderately. In the same way Justin (L 8.) 
says of the Scythians, Priiis ebrietate, quam bello vincuntun and 
Florus (ii. 8.) of Antiochus, Bex jam luxurid sua deiMttus, 


CHAP. XXIV. 

Genus spectaculorum, f^c. The description of spectacles (or shows) 
is one, and moreover in every assembly the same. Unum is a pre- 
dicative adjective. How varied were the games and stage exhi- 
bitions of Rome is well known to all readers of Roman history. 

Nudi, See note Ch. vi. 

Quibus id ludicrum est Literally, ** to whom that game is," or 
" belongs," t. e, who engage in that species of show or entertain- 
ment. 

Inter gladios, ^c» *^ Throw themselves with a bound amongst 
swords and spears pointed towards them.'* This description of war- 
dance, variously modified, appears to have been common amongst 
both the civilised and uncivilised nations of antiquity. It was prac- 
tised by the Greeks, afterwards by the Romans ; and also by the 
Thracians, ^nianes, Magnetes, and, as we here see, by the Ger- 
mans. See SmitKs Diet of Ant s, &. Saltatio, So ApoU, Sidon. v. 
246 : — 

Excussisse citas tjostum per inane bipennes, 
Et plagtE prcescisse locum, clypeosoue rotate, 
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Litdus, et intortas pracedere saltibus hastaSy 
Inque hostem venisse priita^ Puerilibug annis 
Est beUi maiurus amor, 

ExereitaHo artemy 9fc. " Practice acqnireB (for thetn) sldll, 
skill elegance ; not, however, for (the purpose of) gain or hire." 

Quamvis audaeis, Sfc. ** The pleasure of (i, e. afforded to) the 
spectators is the reward of their very hold sport" Observe the 
force of quamvUy and see how it qualifies the adjective avdaeU. 

Aleam, quod mirerey jfc. "While sober, they ply the dice 
amongst their earnest occupations, at which one might wonder, with 
so great a recklessness of gaining or losing. " Inter teria *» inter ea 
qua serib iractentur. Mirere is used in an indefinite sense. The 
game wilh the olea was ancientij forbidden at Rome by the Pub« 
lician and Titian laws, at least when played for money, except on 
the Saturnalia : hence Lex de aled mentioned by Cicero {Phil. iL 
23. See HoracCy Odea, iiL 24. 58.; Martial, iv. 14. 7., ▼« 85. 5., 
xiv. is: 1.) 

Uty quum omnia, ifc. HThat when all thing* have felled, they 
contend with their last throw for liberty and person } " t. e. when 
they have lost all their property, they hazard even their personal 
liberty. "An immoderate love of play, especially at games of 
hazard, which seems to be natural to aU people unaocustomed to 
the occupation of regular industry, is likewise universal amongat 
the Americans. . i. . . Their furs, their domestic utensila, 
their clothes, their arms, are staked at the gaming table ; and when 
all is lost, high as their sense of independence is, in a wild emoticm 
of despair or hope they will often risk their .perrnxnal liberty upon a 
single cast" (RobertsotCs Atnerica, voL ii. p. 214. ed. 1800.) 

Venire. " To be sold." The infinitive present of veneo. 

Pervicada. " Obstinacy." Strictiy, " perseverance," being formed 
from pervinco : in a bad sense, as rendered. 

Fidem, ** (Good) faith," or ** honour." 

CHAP. XXV. 

Ceteris servis. ** The rest of the slaves." Tacitus now proceeds 
to speak of those who are slaves by birth or the chance of war, in 
opposition to those sold into slavery to pay their gambling debts. 

Non in nostrum morem. " Not after our custom." In a Roman 
household different slaves were appointed for different and distinct 
offices. 

Quisqtte, i, e, senms, 

Hacteniu paret " Obeys up to this point," t. e. he is bound to 
pay the enumerated services, but is exempt from all other claima 
upon him. 

Cktera dom&s officio, " The remaining duties of (t. e. attaching 
to) the household ; " meaning those not connected with the culti" 
ration of the soil. Hence it would appear the Germans had no 
domestic slaves. 


CHAP. XXV, XXVI. 107 

Verberare Mrtmm, ffc. ** To inflict stripes upon a slave, and to 
confine him in prison, and with work, is rare." ** Among the 
Romans, masters had an absolute power over their slaves. They 
might scourge or put them to death at pleasure. This right was 
exercised with so great cruelty, especially in the comq)t ages of the 
republic that laws were made at different times to restrain it The 
lash was the common punishment, but for certain crimes they were 
to be branded on their forehead, and sometimes were forced to carry 
a piece of wood round their necks wherever they went, which was 
called ykiva. Slaves, also, by way of punishment, were often shut 
up in a work-house, where they were obliged to turn a mill for 
grinding com." {Adam*M Banu AnL) Verberare and coercere are 
substantival infinitives. 

Non diecipUnd et aeoeritate. This appears equivalent to the setferi' 
taie dieeipUiuK at HUt i. 51. The meaning of the passage is that in 
a moment of anger the Grermans at times kill their slaves. They 
do not wear out their lives by cruelty and torture. 

Nisi qudd trnpioM eeL '* Save that it is with impunity.** Accord- 
ing to Chap. xxi. the murder of a freeman was expiated by a certain 
fine in catUe and sheep. 

laberti non multvm^ (fc. ** Freedmen are not much above slaves," 
i e. do not rack much higher than slaves. A manumitted slave was 
termed libertua; his son, hbertintu; and his grandson became in- 
genuus. 

Qua regnantwr, ^ That are governed by kings." 

Ibi enim, Sfv. Thus was it iJso at Rome with the freedmen of 
several of the Roman emperors. (See Monteaquieu, Esprit de Loix^ 
XV. 19. ; Ljfiutm's Reman Emperors^ voL i. pp. 322. 861. 473. &c.) 
Ibi tas Ml lis yentibus, 

Apud ceteros, jfc. ** Amongst the rest (of the Gennans) the 
libertini being unequal (t. e. to the ingenvi and nobiUa) are a proof 
of liberty," t. e. of the high estimation in which liberty is held, and 
the value set by freemen on their rights and privileges. Observe 
the force of lUiertini in this passage. So fiir from a fr^edmaa being 
able to attain power not even was a freedman's son. 


CHAP. XXVL 

Fenus a^tare^ fpc. *^ To practise interest, and to extend it into 
usury, is unknown ; " u e. to lend out money upon interest, and then, 
when the interest is not paid, to deem it capital, and to require in- 
terest upon that also, is quite unknown. The present is a very dis- 
Euted passage, but the above appears to be the meaning. It must 
e remarked that fenus belongs to extendere as well as to agitare. 
Not attending to this has been the stumbling-block with most editors, 
who have considered, with Bredow and Passow, that pecvniam or 
nummos was to be supplied after exiendere. This, however, is not 
only unnecessary, but decidedly wrong. The interest of money was 
termed both fenus and usura ; the first being usually employed in 
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the singular, the latter in the plural, while their force seems identical. 
The reason that Tacitus here used both words is, that by the re* 
petition of either one the intention of the passage would have been 
rendered likely to be misunderstood : for instance, if he had written 
fenus agitare et in fenua extendere, or tuunu agitare et in ttmras ex- 
tendere. Hence the employment of both words in the text for greater 
perspicuity. At Rome usury was forbidden by the Genucian law, 
passed b. c. 342, yet it was very generally practised. (See Smithes 
Diet of Ant 8. V. Fenvs, AdanCs Ram, AnL should lUso be con.' 
suited for the many phrases connected with money-lending.) 

Idedque magis servahtr^ jfc. " And, therefore, it (t. e. not lending 
money, &c.) is more observed than if it had been forbidden (by 
law)." This, again, is a disputed passage. Ritter's Tiew, which is. 
here followed; appears at once the most sensible and clear. He 
observes that ignotum conveys a negative force to the whole of the 
preceding sentence ; and that the negative idea the sentence con- 
tains is to be referred to servatur as its subject To follow out his 
idea: — ** And because the practice, && &c., is unknown, therefore 
not to lend out mousy, &C.9 is more observed than if it bad been 
forbidden by law." 

Agri pro numerCf ^. Here agun id another disputed passage. 
According to the text, it must be rendered : — ** Lands, in propor- 
tion to the number of cultivators, are taken possession of by the 
whole (nation), for (the purpose of forming) villages." — In viam^ 
vt vicijfiant. The more common reading is in vicem and in vices, 
**in turn ;" and if it be adopted, it would make the passage in- 
timate that the lands were occupied by an annual succession of 
cultivators. This, while it leaves untouched the right of the state 
or the body of the nation to the soil, raises the question whether 
or not the Germans were nomade in their habits; in so far, at least, 
as a yearly change of habitation. According to Csesar (BeiL GalL 
vi. 22.) it would seem they were ; while from Chap. xvi. it would 
appear that they were not Cssar, however, it must be remembered, 
mentiom the Germans incidentally. Tacitus gives a professed de- 
tail of their customs and habits. Csesar wrote between b.c. 60 — 50 1 
Tacitus about a.d. 98 — about 150 or 160 years afterwards : an 
interval of time that will allow for the alteration of many habits in a 
nation, even supposing that both writers be correct If, however, 
this theory be rejected, sorely more credit is due to Tacitus, on the 
ground that writing professedly of German habits, &c., he would 
have sought for proof of what he advances. 

Camporum spatia^campi gpatUm. 

Arva per annoa miUaait, "" They change their arable land year by 
year ; " t. e. they plough their land one year, and allow it to lie 
fallow the next. Here we have presumptive evidence against the 
Germans being nomade : at Chap. xlvi. we have positive proof they 
were not If they changed their abode year by year, it would be 
unlikely that the land should be kept in course. Every vtcu«, as it 
arrived at the spot of its annual migration, would do whatever 
seemed easiest and most for its present interest 
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Superest s abundat 

Nee eittm, jfc. '* For indeed, they do not by labour (t. e, through 
or by means of their hibonr) 'vie with the fertility and extent 
of the land : '* u e, nature does more for the crops than do the Ger- 
mans; and much land is suffered to lie untilled. Aec, at tiie 
beginning of a sentence, is frequently equiTfdent to non. Enim 
differs from nam in this; viz. that it introduces merely ft con- 
firming circumstance, whereas nam assigns a conclusive reason. 

Sola terra, ffc, ** Com alone is prescribed to the earth ;" mean- 
ing that the earth is required to produce com alone. 

Totidem. '* So many ;" t. e. as the Romans. 

Intellectum ac vocahvla habent Literally, **haTe understanding 
and terms ;'* i. e, are understood, and distinguished by names. 

Autumni, jfc. ** The name of Autumn is equally unknown, with 
its benefits.** Charlemagne seems to have introiduced, if not to 
have originated, the name of "harvest" by calling September 
** Herbstmonath.** (See Eginhard, ch. 29.) 


CHAP. XXVIL 

Funerum nulla ambitio. ** There is no anxiety for distinction {L e. 
display) at funerals." This was in direct opposition to the customs 
of the Romans and also of the Gauls. The funeral of a Roman of 
any importance appears to have been a scene of most splendid ex- 
travagance. (See Adam^s Rom, Ant.^ and Smiih*s Diet of Ant) 
Csesar records of the Gauls (Bell GaJL vii. 19.) that their funerals 
were like their habits, expensive and magnificent ; that every thing 
in which they took delight while alive, even their dogs and horses, 
were placed upon their funeral pile. In our own country, the 
funerals of the wealthy are like solemn mockeries of the curse en- 
tailed on man ; while in the middle and lower walks of life, many a 
family mes in bitterness the sum which custom demands to be 
lavished on a deceased relative, as if affection were to be measured 
by outside display, or an unostentatious burial denoted coldness of 
heart or a denial of the ties of nature. 

Certi8 lignis. Among the Romans also this custom prevailed. 
The wood used was generally such as would easily take fire, such 
as fir, &c. 

Nee vesHhus nee odorihus eumtdant Tacitus notes this, because 
the Romans threw on the fimeral piles the garments of the deceased, 
together with some also of their own, while perfumes, incense, 
myrrh, and various oils, were cast into the flames. Lucan, ix. 175. : 

CoUegit ve$tes, mieerigue insignia Magni, 
Armaque, et vrnprestas casrOt quae geeserat o2tiii. 
Exuviae, pictaeque togae, vdamina eummo 
Ter conepecta Jovi, fitneetoque intulit igwL 

Sua cuique arma» This is another instance of the figure Zeugma. 
Supply dantvir, or some equivalent word. *' When a hero or chief 
fell gloriously in battle, his funeral obsequies were honoured witii 
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all posable magnificence. His arms, his gold and silver, his ivar- 
horse, and whatever else he held most dear, were placed with him 
on the pile. His dependents and friends frequently made it a point 
of honour to die with their leader, in order to attend on his shade in 
the palace of Odin* Nothing, in fact, seemed to them more grand 
and noble than to enter VaJhalla with a numerous retinue, all in 
their finest armour and richest appareL The princes and nobles 
never fedled of such attendants. His arms, and the bones of the 
horse on which Chilperic L supposed he should be presented to this 
watrior^god, have been found in his tomb. They did in reality 
firmly believe, and Odin himself had assured them, that whatever 
was boned or consumed with the dead accompanied them to his 
palace. The poorer people, from the same persuasion, carried at 
least their most necessary utensils and a little money, not to be 
entirely destitute in the other world. The Laplanders, to this day, 
provide their dead with a flint and every thing necessary for lighting 
them along the dark passage they have to traverse after &ath. 
{MaUdts North. Ant ch. x.) 

Sepukntm cupes erigit ** The sod raises a burial-place.** 
** This custom of burying the dead under little hills or mounts of 
earth, prevailed among many of the ancient inhabitants of Europe." 
** In the British Isles, in Germany, in Scandinavia, and in many 
countries in the northern and eastern parts of Asia, are found 
monuments of the ancient inhabitants, in the form of little round 
hills, and often surrounded with stones, on open plains or near some 
road." (MaUefa North, Ant ch.x.) Oatlin (voL ii. p. 6.) thus 
describes the interment of an Indian chief, under a mound raised 
by sods of earth : — He was placed astride his hor8e*s back with his 
bow in his hand, and his shield and quiver slung, widi his pipe and 
his medicine bag^ with his supply of dried meat, and his tobacco 
pouch replenished to last him through his journey to * the beautiful 
hunting-grounds of the shades of his fathers,' with his flint and steely 
and his tinder to light his pipes by the way. The scalps that he 
bad taken from his enemies' heads could be trophies for nobody 
else, and were hung to the bridle of his horse ; he was in full dress 
and fully equipped, and on his head waved his beautifol head-dress 
of the war eagle's plumes." 

MoKumentonm arduum, jpc. '*They (reject with) disdain the 
lofty tod toilsome honour of monuments as (being) heavy to the 
deceased." Adam {Bom, Ant) states that the tombs of the rich 
were commonly built of marble, the ground being enclosed by a 
wall or an ir<m railing. Besides this, they were adorned with 
figures, statues, and columns. It was thought that these would 
press like a heavy burden on the deceased. Hence, it came to be 
mscribed on tombs' Sit tibi terra levie^ while the wish that their 
bones might rest quietly and softly was likewise inscribed on them 
'—moUikr cubarent. So we find at Agricoia (xlvi), Plaeide quieaeas^ 
On the other hand we find in Ovid a contrary wish (^AmoTy ii. 16* 
15.)— 

SoDkiti jaceant terraque premantur tniqudj 

M if the dead cocdd feel the weight of the superincumbent earth. 


CHAP. XXTin* ill 

Feminis lugere, ^. *' It is becoming for women to mourn, for 
men to remember (their departed fViends)." LipBius quotes Seneca 
(JEp, 100.) : Vir prudena meminisae peraeveretf tugere desinat Ob- 
serve that in the text both luyere and memaiisse are substantiyal 
infinitives. 

Gentium . . . tuUiones, ** The same people may be natio in one 
respect, and gens in another : the Suxons are natio with re^ 
ganl to the Germans in general ; gen8 with regard to the several 
States of Saxony ; or, in another way, with regard to the several 
races of a Saxon origin. The Germans themselves are natio with 
regard to the Europeans ; and the latter are gens with regard to the 
people of Germany." (bumemiL) 

InatUuta riituque, Instituta refers to civil customs, &c. Mitua 
to those connected with religion. 


CHAP. XXVIIL 

Validiores, So Csesar (^BeU. OaJL vi. 28.), Aefitit antea tempusf 
cum Germanos GaUi virtute superarentf et ukrb beUa inferrenty ac 
propter hominum muUitudinem agriqtie inopiam trans JRkenum cokmias 
mitterent See also Livy, v. 34. ; ScMtut, BdL Jug, 114. 

Auctor, Some editions have auctorumy but auctar harmonises 
better with Tacitus's usual style. Thus {Hist iii. 28.) Pliny is 
called potior auctor; at Ann. iii, 30. Sallust is termed ^orenfiMMUtf 
auctor; while at Agr, 10. we read Uvius twteniiN, Rustkus recentiumf 
doquentissimi auctores, 

Etiam GaUos, ^c, ** That the Gauls also crossed the Rhine," i. e, 
as well as the Germans. There is here a reference to the statement 
made in Chap. ii. With tranagressos supply esse, 

Quantulum emm, Sfc. ** For how slight an obstacle did the river (u e* 
the Rhine) present to each nation, as it had become powerful, taking 
possession of and exchanging settlements (which were) as yet in com« 
mon, and separated by no power of kingdoms (t. e. no powerful king- 
doms).'* In rendering the above passage into English gens must be 
made the subject of occuparet, whilst the demonstrative must be sup- 
plied as the subj ect of evaluerat, Regnorum potentid » regnis potemtibm*, 
Quominus^ut ed miniu, and is principally found after verbs denoting 
a hindrance. As Tacitus is now about to describe the several Grer- 
manic tribes, the following observations of Heeren (Historical Re-' 
searches, p. 408. ed. OxfoM, 1840) will not be out of place : «- ** It 
would be useless to seek for a general political division or for the 
cities of ancient Germany : we can only point out the situation of 
the prindpal tribes. It is necessary, however, to preeede this by 
two observations : 1. The same territory in the tide of forcible 
emigration and conquest, and particularly after the second century, 
often changed its inhabitants. 2. The names of some of the prin- 
cipal tribes often became that of a confederacy. The principal 
tnbes in the period of Augustus were, in Northern Germany, the 
Batavi in Holland ; the Frisii in Friesland ; the Bructeri in West- 
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phalia ; the lesser and larger Chauci in Oldenburg and Brem^ ; 
the ChenucU likeirise the name of a confederation, in Brans wick ; 
the Catti in Hesse : in Southern (Central) Germany, the Hermunduri 
in Fnmconia; the Marcomarmi in Bohemia. The Alemanni, not 
the name of a single tribe but of a confederation, are first mentioned 
in the third century. In the period of Augustus these tribes, and 
the principal of those of Eastern Germany, which gradually became, 
known, were included under the general name of Suevi.** 

Jhitur, •* Consequently,** or " accordingly " (we find that). 

Hercyniam nlvam. ** The Hercynian forest" According to 
Heeren this was a general name for the forest mountains, particularly 
of Eastern Germany. At BeB. Gall, vi. 25. Cssar gives the fol- 
lowing description of it: — Oritur ab Hdvetiorum et Nemetum et 
Rauracorum finibust rectaque Jlumitus Danvbii regione pertinet ad 
fines Dacorum et Anartitan : kinc se Jlectit sinistrorsiia diversia a 
flumine regionibusy muttarutnque gentium fines propter magnitudinem 
attingit See also Pliny, N. H, iv. 25. 28. 

Mcsnum, " The Mayne." 

HelvetiL " The Helvetii (occupied the parts).** Supply loco. It 
appears, hence, that the district they once occupied, but had ceased 
to do (observe the force of the perfect tenuire, as in the expressi<Hi 
Trcjafuit), consisted of the modem Baden, part of Wurtemburg, 
and part of Hesse Darmstadt In the time of Cssar (BeH Gall, L 
2. ) Uiey inhabited the tract of country between the Hhenus (Rhine) 
and Zocttf Brigantinua (Lake of Constance) on the north; the 
Rhodanua (Rhone) and Lacut Zemanus (Lake of Geneva) on the 
south ; Rhatia on ^e east ; and Mons Jura (Mount Jura) on the west^ 

Ulteriora. Supply loca, 

Boii, The Boii were originally a people of Celtic Gaul, who 
inhabited the country watered by the Sigmanus (Sotlac). From 
Gaul they passed into Germany, and settled in the present Bohemia 
{Boierheim, i. e, the residence of the Boii), until they were expelled 
by the MarcomanL Abandoning this quarter they carried their 
name with them into Boiaria, Bayaria, or Bavaria. The name 
Boii is thought to denote " the terrible,'* from the Celtic Bw, " fear.*' 
Lenmriere*8 Class, Diet 

Mmtet adhuc Boihimi nomen, ** The name of Boihemum remains 
to this day.** Boiemum, Boiohemum or Boiokumum^ is the Teutonic 
name of the land of the Boii. See Cellariust L 485. Boiohemum^ id 
regioni, quam incolebat Maroboduusj nomen est (Vdl. Pat ii. 109.) 
The construction is to be marked, inasmuch as we have had a 
dependent genitive, where a case in apposition would be expected. 

Quamvis mutatis cuUoribus, " However much the inhabitants 
hav« been changed.** This alludes to the expulsion of the Boii by 
the Marcomani, Observe the force of quamvis in qualifying 
mutatis* i 

Sed, ** Moreover.** Sed, often at the beginning of a sentence, 
as here, merely marks a transition in the narrative, and is not 
discretive nor adversative in its nature. 

Ineertum est ** Is uncertain,** or ** a matter of doubt** From the 


CHAP. xxvm. Hi 

islmilarity in the laDg:aage, institations, and customs of the Aravisci 
and Osi, it is impossible to ascertain which is the root and which 
the branch of the nation. Farther mention is made of these people 
at Chap. xliiL 

Quia pari dim, (fc. '* Because, while the poverty and liberty of 
former times were equal.'* Inopid is in the ablative case absolute. 

Eadem is here used predicatively. 

TrevXri. These people, called also Treviri, dwelt between the 
Mosa (Meuse) and the Rhenus (Bhine). What was the national 
name of the capital is not known. Subsequent to the reduction of 
the country under the Boman yoke, it was called Augusta Treviro^ 
rum (Treves), and became the seat of the Boman emperors from 
Constantine the Great to Valens. Besides this, were Confluentef 
(Coblentz), Bingium, Namemagus Trevirorvm, {fc. Hence the 7re- 
viri occupied the modern districts, of Luxembourg, part of l^a^ 
mur, Liege, Limbourg, together with a considerable portion of 
the Grand Duchy of the Lower BhiAe. 

Nervii, ** These were people of Belgic Gaul, whose country lay 
on both sides of the ^Sco/lcfw (Scheldt), near the sources of that river. 
It is now Hainault and Nord. Their original capital was Bagacvm 
(Bavia)." (Lempriert^s Class. Diet) 

Ipsam Rheni ripam, ^ The very bank of the Bhine.'* When 
ripa, applied to the Bhine, is used without any qualifying adjective, 
it usually signifies the Gallic bank, t. e, that nearest to Italy, 

VangiOnes, A people of Germania Prima, occupying the mo^ 
dem duchy of Deux Fonts, belonging to Bavaria. Their capital 
was Borbetomagus, now Worms. 

TrUfdci, These were another people of Germania Prima, Their 
country appears to have corresponded with a portion of the depart- 
ment of the Lower Bhine in France. Their capitfd was Argento^ 
ratum, now Strasbourg. 

Nemetes. These, also, were a people of Germania Prima, whose 
country lay between the Vangiones and Triboci. It corresponded 
with that portion of the kingdom of Bavaria which lies to the north- 
west of Baden. Its capital was Novitmagus, now Spires^ 

Vbii, These were a Germanic nation who crossed the Bhine, 
and were received into the Boman alliance by Agrippa, the grand- 
father of Agrippina, the wife of the emperor Claudius. That em- 
press, who was bom in their chief town, subsequently sent to it a 
colony of veterans, and from her it was called Cdlonia Agrippma, 
now Cologne, which is only a corruption of CoUmia. (See Ann, xii. 
27 ; BeU. CroU, iv. 16.) They were located in that part of Ger- 
mania Secunda which is comprised in the north-west extremity of 
Prussia. 

Quamquam meruerint. Tacitus generally uses quamquam with a 
subjunctive mood. Occasionally it is thus employed even by Cicero. 
(See Zumpt, § 574. note.) 

Conditoris sui, ** Gf their founder." This is a lapse of memory. 
Their eonditor was Agrippa, who located them in their Gallic set- 
tlement, B.C. 38 ; but it was not till a colony of veterans were sent 
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out by Agrippina, ▲. tk 51, that the inhabitaats took the title of 
AgrippmeMes, So Tacitus plainly states at Ann. xii. 27 ; and as 
the ** Annals** were written subsequently to the "Germany," it 
must be concluded that his subsequent statements possess the greater 
authority, 

CHAP. XXIX. 

JPrmcipui ^ Qui tvnt prcecipuu 

Batavu This nation inhabited the island formed by the VahcdU 
(Waal) and Bhenus (the Rhine). Their countiy comprised a portion 
of the modem province of South Holland. The quantity of the 
second a in Batam is doubtfuL 

VangurM8i Batavique truces, quos aere recurvo, — Lucan. L 431. 

Hie petit Euphraten juvenisy domitique Batavu — Juvenal, "viiL 57. 

Their chief town was Lugdvnum Batavorum, now Leyden. Ritter 
observes that some consider Batavi to be a corruption of ChatH; but 
others that the name is formed from Bat and oice, i.e. hMmS^pratym* 
(See Lempner^B Class, Diet,) 

BipcL See note in precedmg Chapter. 

Chattorum. See Chap. xxx. 

Tributis, The tributum paid by subject states, and on which the 
greater part of the Roman revenue depended, came strictly under 
the head of veetigaUa, It appears to have varied in different places, 
both in the amount and mode of assessment In Cilicia and Sicily, 
it was one per cent on a man's income, to which a tax on houses 
and slaves was added. For further information, see Smithes Diet 
Ant 8, V, Vectigalia, 

OmteaunuUur, This word is very expressive of the estimation in 
which subject states were held. 

Nee publicanus atierit ** Nor does a publican wear away (them 
or their substance)." Supply eos or rem. A very expressive way 
of describing the squeezing, crushing exactions of the puUicani or 
Roman tax-fiirmers. Atiero (cui, tero) shows how they gradually 
wore away, as it were by rubbing, the property of the poor subject 
people. 

Oneribus et coUaHonihus. ** From burdens and contributions.** 
Oneribus implies ordinary, coUationibus, extraordinary, imposts. 

Tantum. "Merely." 

Est in eodem ob»equio, "Is in the same obedience;" ue. the 
Mattiaci were as obedient to the Romans as the Batavi were. 

Mattiacorum, As Matdvm (Marpurg) was the chief town of the 
Chatti, it is probable that the Mattiaci were a branch of that people. 
Their country lay south-west of the Chatti, on the borders of the 
Rhine, in the neighbourhood of Mons Taunus (Per Heyrich). On« 
of their towns was Mattiaci Pontes (Wisbaden). Pliny says:— 
Sunt et Mattiaci in Germania foiUes caUdi trans lihenum, quorvm 
haustus triduo fervet; circa margines vero pumieem faciunt aqua. 
iNat, Hist xxkL 17.) 
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In sua ripcu ** On their own bank/' As the MaJttkusi -were a 
German race, the Germanic bank is here implied by sua, 
' Cetera. *^ In other respects." This mode of expression is eqiii* 
Talent to the Greek adyerbial use of the accusatiye of neater a^jeo* 
tives. It is pnt for m ceteris. (See Zwnpt, § 459.) 

Nisi quod, ^c. ** Except that they are animated -with a more 
vigorous spirit, from the very position moreover of their land, and 
fh)m its atmosphere." It will be recollected that the Batuifi were 
located in a low flat damp country ; the Mattiaci, on the other hand, 
resided amongst the mountains, where they enjoyed a dry, bracing, 
and, consequently, a more invigorating atmosphere. 

Non numeraverim. ** I do not reckon." (See nota on credidtrm, 
Chap. ii. 

Quamquam consederint (See note on quamqvam menterintf Chap, 
zzvin.) 

Decumdtes agros exercent ** Cultivate the titbe-lands." Tha 
usual word is decumanu The term implies that the land was state 
property, and as such paid a tenth or tithe of the produce to the 
&rmers of the public taxes. Hence the publicans were sometimes 
called Decttmani. The Decumates ctgri here mentioned formed a 
part of Baden and Wurtemburg. Exerceo is used by Horace in the 
same meaning that it has in the present passage. {Epode, iL 3.) 

Dvbics possessionis. Genitive of the quality. 

Littdte aeto, Sfc. ** After the boundary line had been drawn, and 
garrisons had been advanced (into the country)." In marking out 
the limits of a colony, limes was the name given to a line drawn front 
east to west, while cardo was the name assigned to another line 
drawn from north to south. Parallel with these, respectively, other 
lines also were drawn, till a square or oblong, as the case might be, 
was formed. The act of doing this was called lindtatio, and the 
land so marked out limitatus ager. The object in view was the 
readier assignment of allotments to Coloni. (See the whole subject 
treated of in Smithes Diet Ant. s. v. Ager,) 

Sinus. Here this word has a meaning derivable from that which 
it possesses in Chap. L There it means a promontory ; and as a pro- 
montory, jutting out, as it does, into the sea, is the extremity of the 
country to which it belongs, so sinus sometimes means, as here* a 
remote part 

Prouinda • t. e. either Germania Cis-rhenana or Bhatia, 


CHAP. XXX. 

CHira has. " Beyond these ;" t.e. further off from the Romans. 
By hos the Mattiaci are intended. 

Chatti initium, ^e. " The Chatti begin (t. e. have the commence- 
ment of their settlement from the Hercynian Forest" These people 
occupied the modem Hesse-Cassel, and the parts adjacent A 
fortress of theirs, called Castellum, now bears the name of CasseL 

Effusis. " Broad," or " extensive." 
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Ut cetera eivkates. Sapply ptUeacunt 

PcUescit ^ Expands." 

Durant eiqmdoHj ffc. ^* Since indeed the hills continue (for 
some extent of coontry), and by degrees decrease;" Le, only occur 
at intervals, or the range is broken by intervals of level ground. 

StricHartus. « WeU-braced limbs." 

Duriora corpora, '* Hardier firames;" t.e. than the rest of the 
Germans. At Hist, it 32., the Germans, in general, are sud to 
have fluxa corpora ; while at Germ. Ch. IV., they are described as 
tantum ad tmpetum valida. 

Prosequitur eimul ac deponit ^ At once accompanies and leaves ; " 
i. e. it extends along the whole frontier of their territory, and passing 
beyond it, leaves them behind. Friends who, out of affection or 
respect, accompanied a man on bis way, were sud prosequi iUum, 

Multum^ ut inter Germanoa, S^c. '* They have, considering they 
are Germans, mach reasoning power and skill." Jtationis is the 
genitive, dependent on the nenter adjective multum. Supply est ilUs, 

PrapoMre deetos. ** To set over themselves persons who have 
been chosen, to obey those set over them." The dative after pret" 
pono is, sometimes, to be supplied. Here supply sUn, 

N&sse. " To know." Observe the difference of this word fh>m 
nMcere, which is '* to be learning," or ** to be in the act of becoming 
acquainted with." 

DigpoMre diem, vaOare noctem. ** To be stationing the days, to 
be entrenching the night." Observe the prosopopoBia of time. 
Tacitus here assigns to daj and night the duties usually performed 
in them by the soldiers. Such is the explanation given by Boet- 
ticher. According, however, to Freund this passage is rather to 
be translated to station (t.e. the soldiers) throughout the day, and 
to cast up entrenchments during the night (See Riddle^s Critical 
Diet 8, V, VaUo. ) Jn this case, then, diem and noctem will be ac- 
cusatives of continuance of time. 

Quodque rarissimum. Observe the position of the relative, before 
the demonstrative clause, for the sake of emphasis. 

Disciptina, Some editions have HomancB before disajdvut. But, 
as Ritter observes, this can hardly be correct, when the Chatti had 
every mark of discipline in common with the Romans. 

Plus reponere, '* To rely more;" t.e. to place more confidence* 
Supply ^licue, or some similar word after plus. 

Super arma^ (fc, ** In addition to their arms, with implements 
and stores." Pradium, **an engagement;" heUum, **a war" — a 
succession of engagement^ 

Rari^fortuita. Both these are predicative adjectives. 

Equestrium, (fc Tacitus makes these remarks to account for the 
Chatti depending mainly on their infantry. 
. Parare, cedere. Substantival infinitives. 

Juxta, '* Close beside ;" t.«. bordering on, or closely allied ta 

CuHctoitb. ♦* Perseverance." Literally, " delaying." 
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CHAP. XXXL 

JEt o/t w, jfc. ** And that -which is seldom practised hy the other 
nations of Germany, and (only) by the indiyidual daring of each 
(man) has, amongst the Chatti, become a receiyed custom." Lite- 
rally, ** has changed (itself) into agreement" Vertit is here used in 
a reflexive force, as if se were to be supplied. (See Zumpt, § 145.) 

Utprimwn adoleverint '* As soon as they have arrived at man- 
hood." The subjunctive mood is employed, because the statement 
is made indefinitely. 

Crinem barbamquey jfc. ** To allow their hair and beard to grow 
long, and only after a foe has been slain to strip off the garb of 
their countenance (which is) vowed and pledged to valour." Ta- 
citus means the peculiar covering of their feice by their long hair 
and beard, which forms a quasi haJbitua of their i%Lce. 

Super aanguinem, ** After blood," i, e. after they have shed the 
blood of a foe. 

JRevdanifrontem. ♦•They uncover their brow :** just as if they 
had before been ashamed to show their face. 

{Igjwminioaum id gmti,) Tacitus makes this remark, because the 
use of iron rings was very prevalent amongst the plebeians of Rome 
for the purpose of ornament See Adam*s Rom, AnU 

PluTimk, ** The majority." See note on Habitam, Chap, viil 

Canent " Are hoary." From caiieo. Insignea^ Cum insigni sua. 

Visu nova. "Wonderftd to be seen." (See Vir^tEc. iiL 86., with 
lK)te of 5!ervii«.) 

Nam ne m pcme quHem^ jrc. They retained, it seems, even in 
peace, their wUd and savage aspect, so that they were ready, on the 
very first outbreak of war, to take their posts and inspire the enemy 
with terror by their mere appearance. 

NvUiy i. e, of the Chatti, who chose always to retain their long 
hair and beards. 

Alieni, Genitive dependent on prodigi. 

Donee exsanguisy jfc. ^ Until a feeble old age renders them im- 
eqnal to such hardy valour.** For construction of dmect see Chap. i. 


CHAP. XXXII. 

Certum Jam alveo. ** Now settled in its eluuinel," t. e. not spread 
Over low swampy lands, nor yet overflowing its banks by sudden 
rains or the meltmg of the mountain snows. 

JRhenum colunt^Rheni ripam colunt 

Usipii ac TencVSri. These tribes are usually mentioned together, 
whether their countries or deeds are the subject of description. The 
Usipii dwelt between the Logana (Lahn), and the Sigue (Sieg) : the 
latter between tiie Sigue (Sieg) and Rura (Ruhr). These at least 
appear to have been their settlements in the days of Tacitus. See 
Bed GaXL iv. 1 — 15. Their country as above mentioned, compre- 
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hends part of Nassau, and that part of Pmssia lying on the banks 
of the Rhine between the Lahn and the Ruhr. 

Equestris disciplincB. Tacitus here probably alludes to the defeat 
of the Roman cavalry by these people, as mentioned by Cssar, BeU. 
GalL IT. 12. The wmrds following, y'lx, 

Pr<BceUunt Nee major apud Ckattos peditum latis, 

form an hexameter verse. 

Sic instUuire majores, " Thus their ancestors began (the custom)." 
Their territory is well adapted for the movements of cavalry. 


CHAP. XXXIIL 

Bntet&ri, They inhabited the country between the Luppia 
(Lippe), the Amisia (Emms), and the Flevo and Flevo Locus (the 
Vlie and Zuyder Zee) : i. e. parts of Westphalia and Hanover, 
together with the north-east portion of Holland. 

Oiim occwrrebanL ^^Used in times past to be situated.*' More 
literally ** met (one).** Observe the force of the imperfect Ritter 
refers for a fuU description of this people and their territory to 
a work by Ledebur, entitled. Das Land und VolA der Brukterer, 

Chamavos. The Chamavi originally dwelt between the ChoMci 
and the Amisia (Emms), i. e. about the modem Osnaburg, Lingen, 
and Oldenburg. 

Angrivarios, This people had their abodes originally between 
the Jdbis (Elbe), and Visurgis (Weser), t. e, the north-western part 
of modem Hanover. Eventusdly, they migrated westward beyond 
the Weser, and occupied the territories of the BracterL 

Nam ne spectacuh quidem, ^c, " For they begrudged us not even 
the spectacle of an engagement** The historical circumstance here 
alluded to, and no where expressly recorded, must have occurred 
between a. d. 70. and the date of the publication of this work, A. jd. 
98. For, firom Hist iv. 21. 61. 77. v. 18. it is clear that the Bruc- 
tori wei« in existence at the former date, soon after Vespasian 
assumed the imperial purple. That the Bructeri on the above occa* 
sion suffered immense loss is quite certain ; but that they were not 
annihilate as a people is evident from the panegyrist of Constantine. 
(See Cellarius, i. .468.) Observe the construction with invideo. It 
is usually followed by a dative of the person ; sometimes by a dative 
of the person together with an accusative <^ the thing. In later times 
this accusative was converted into an ablative, when invideo had the 
force of privo involved in its meaning. See Livy, iL 40. ; Pliny, Ep, 
it 10. ; consult Zumpt, § 413. Here spectactdo is the ablative, and 
the dative of the perscm, nobis, is to be supplied. Compare Ann, i. 22. 
Ne hostes quidem sepultyrSt invident, sc. occisis. See also Madvig, 
§ 260. b. and obs. 1. 

Quod. Observe the position of the relative clause before the 
demonstrative, for the purpose of bringing it prominently forward. 

Maneat, ^pueso. This prayer of Tacitus proves that he had not 
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any especial love for the Germans, as some assert he had. Observe 
that sometimes, as here, the sabjunctive mood has the force of the 
Greek optative. See Zumpt, § 529. 

Urgentihus imperii fatis, ** Since the fhtea of the empire are 
pressing heavily (upon us)." Probably, as Ritter supposes, ther^ is 
here an allusion to the slaughters inflicted on the Roman armies by 
Civilis and his allies, a.d. 69, 70., to the civil wars of the same 
period, and also to the various misfortunes in Domitian^s reign. 
Fatis is the ablative absolute. 

CHAP. XXXIV. 

Dtdgibini et Chasuarii. The former people occupied the country 
between the upper or eastern part of the Luppia (Lippe), the 
Amisia (Emms), and the district west of the AnsAariif whose 
territory was on the west of the Visurgis (Weser). The Chasuari 
appear to have occupied the western portion of the above district, 
including the Saltus Teutoburgiensis (where is now the bishopric of 
Paderbom). The territories, therefore, of the Dtdgibini and Cha- 
suari were in Westphalia, Prussia, and Hanover. 

Alice Gentes, viz. the Ansibarii, Tvbantes, TunmU, Marsii, &c &c. 

Frisii, These occupied the north-western comer of the mainland 
of ancient Germany, comprising the northern coast of the Nether- 
lands, the province of Friesland, &c 

Immensos locus. Zuyder Zee, &c. 

Romanis classibus. See Ann. i. 60. 63. 70., H. 8. 

HercTiUs columnas. i. e. Calpe (Gibraltar), in Eunqie, and Abila 
(Cape Serra), in Africa. 

Druso ac Germanico. Drusus was the son of Livia, and the step- 
son of Augustus. Germanicus was the son of Dmsns. Most e<U« 
tions omit ac ; that, however, it is necessary, appears from Ann. L 3. 
u. 8. 

Obstitit inquiri. The usual mode of expression would be obiHtit 
ne inguiratur, 

CrederCf scire. Substantival infinitives. Credere deactieaMCredere 
acta, 

CHAP. XXXV. 

ingemtijlemt, " With a vast bend.*' By this is meant the Cimbric 
Chersonese ; i. e. the Danish peninsula, including Holstein, Schles- 
wig, and Jutland. 

Kedit i. e. ilki or Germania, 

Ckaucorum gew. These dwelt between ^the mouths of the Amisia 
(Emms) and the Albis (Elbe), including the northern part of 
Hanover and OMeuburg. 

Obtenditur. "Lies opposite to;** literally, **is stretched over 
against." 

Et implenL *'Even fill." Et^eUam. Ritter a&yaz^Eandem 
home etpatatem etiam hodii Untnt regni Hanooerani civest U»ace$ 
jtuHf patentee affectuum. 
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Sine impotentid, "Not destitute of self-controol;** HteraUjr» 
<* without want of power over themselves." Supply suu 

QvUtd ut superioreSf ^. " That they do not bring it about by acts 
ef ii^ustice, that they be superior." With superiores supply se. 


CHAP. XXXVL 

Cheruaci. Their country lay to the south-east of the Chauci, 
immediately below the Cimiric Chersonese, including part of Bruns- 
wick, of Old Mark in Prussia, and of Hanover. 

Qyia inter impotentes et validos *^ Because between those destitute 
of self-controul and the powerfuL" After impotentes supply sttL 

FdUb quiescas, "One may have unreal rest" Observe the use 
of the second person subjunctive in an indefinite force. 

Modestia ac probitas^ ^c. "Moderation, and uprightness, are 
the names of (t. e. assigned to) the more'powerfuL" 

Cherusci. . Supply vocahantur, 

Fosi, These people inhabited the tract of country on each side 
of the Lynius (I^ine), in Hanover. 

Ex aqno, " Eqoally." 
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Sinum, " Remote part" See note chap. xzix. 

CimbrL Their country included Jutland, Schleswig, and Holstein. 

Ccutra ac spatia^spatiosa castra, 

Mokm manusque. " The extent and forces ;" t. e. their numbers 
and their armies. 

Se^centesinutm et qiuxdragesimum annum; i. e. B.c. 113. 

£x quo, i. e. anno or tempore, 

Alterum Imperatoris Trajani consuhtum. The second consulate 
of Tnjan was in the year a.d. 98. 

JDucentifermej ffc, " About 200 years are calculated ;" literally, 
"collected!" The real time was 211, but Tacitus speaks in round 
numbers. 

Tamdiu Gemiania vincitur, " So long is Germany in being con- 
quered." The present tense shows that the action was not even 
then completed, and also that Tacitus, when he thus wrote, was 
composing this little work. 

Non Samnis, ffc. See note on A Crdttiis, Chap. L 

Regno Arsacis ; t. e. Parthia. 

Cadem CrassL This took place b.c. 53. 

Pacoro. This was the eldest of the thirty sons of Orodes, king 
pf Parthia. He was sent against Crassus, whose army he defeated, 
and whom he took prisoner. 

Veniidium, Ventidius Bassus defeated and killed Pacorus, b. c. 39, 
on the anniversary of the day (June 9) that Crassus had been defeated, 
^or the estimation in which a person was held by Tacitus, in so £ur as 
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it is evidenced by tbe use of one name only, see note on Agriccia, 
Chap. iv. The observations there made are fully borne out by the 
present passage, as Ventidius belonged to a very obscure family 
in PicenuDL 

Ccurbone. Carbo was routed by the Cimbrians, b.c. 113. His 
cognomen is alone used here, because his nomen has just before 
occurred with it» His prcmomen was CncBtu. 

L, Casaiik Lucius Cassius Longinus was defeated and slain by 
the Tigurini, B.c. 107. 

Scauro Aurelio. Scaurus Anrelius was taken prisoner by the 
Cimbri, b.c. 105. 

ServUio Captoite, Servilius Csepio, and also Harcus Manlius, 
suffered a total defeat near Tolosa (Toulouse), B.c. 105. 

Varunif Sfc. Varus and his three legions were cut to pieces by 
the Oennans, a.ix 9. It is recorded that Augustus was so deeply 
grieved at the calamity, that he allowed his hiEiir and his beard to 
grow for several months ; while, at times, rending his clothes and 
dashing his head against the doors, he would exclum, ** Varus, 
restore me my legions." (See Dion, Ivi. Sitet ii 23. ) 

C Marina in ItalicL In his fourth consulship, C. Marius, in con- 
junction with his colleague C. Catulus, gained a complete victory, in 
the neighbourhood of the Athens ( Adige), over the Cimbri and dieir 
allies, who had invaded Italy in great force. It is said that 140,000 
were slain, and 60,000 made prisoners. Marius had, in the previous 
year, twice engaged the barbarians near Aqua SextitB (Aix in 
Provence), had slain 200,000 of them, and taken 80,000 prisoners, 
amongst whom was their king Teutobodus. These events occurred 
1I.C. 101 and 102 respectively. From the present passage it was 
no bloodless victory that Marius gained. 

DivuB Julius in GaUid, See BelL Gall, i. 32 58., ii. 1 33., 

iv. 1 19., vi. 9 — 28. 

Druswt, This was the son of Livia, and brother of the Emperor 
Tiberius. He was in Germany, b.c. 12. 11. His loss was princi- 
paUy from shipwreck on the coast of the Chauci. See LynanCs 
Roman Emperors^ i. 37. 45. 

Nero ; t. e. Tiberius, afterwards emperor. His names were 
Tiberius Claudius Drusus Nero. See LynaiiCs Raman Emperors, 
\ 51. 53. 62. 78. 

Germanicus. He was the son of Drusus, and so nephew of Ti- 
berius. His victories in Germany took place a.d. 14. — 16.. He 
too, like his father, was shipwrecked, and nearly at the same spot. 
See LynanCs Roman Emperors, L 103. — 118. . 

Gaii CcBsaris ; i. e. Caligula. See Lynam^s Roman Emperors, L 242. 

Diacordia • . . armorwn, jfc. Meaning the contests for the imperial 
power between Galba, Gtho, Vitellius, and Vespasian. 

Expugnatis legumum kibemis, " When the winter quarters of the 
lep^ions had been stormed." This was by the Batavians under 
Civilis, A.D. 70. See Hist v. 20. 

Gallias adfectavire, " They aspired to the Gauls." See Zynam*s 
Roman Emperors, iL 152. 160. 

G 
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ProxmU temporilnu. *< In the latest times." Literally, *' Nearest;" 
i,e. to our age. Meaning in Domitian's time. See Agricdch 
Chap, zxzix., and note. , 

CHAP. XXXVIII. 

De Suevis dicendum eat " I must speak of the Suevi" Supply 
mihu In giving his account of this race Tacitus makes three 
divisions. The first division comprises those dwelling between the 
AUns (Elbe) and the Viadrus (Oder); the second, those by the 
Danube ; the third, those in the east, north, and the islands. 

Jnsigne gentis, ^c. ** It is the distinctive mark of the race to turn 
their hair sideways, and to fasten it beneath (the poll) in a knot.'' 
To do this, they would draw the hair sideways from the head behind 
the ears, and then fasten it in a knot So Martial, Spect, iii, 9. : — 

Crinibus in nodum tortis venire SicanUfri, 

Apud Suevosy Sfc. " Amongst the Suevi, even up to hoariness 
({. e. old age), they continue to have their hair growing stiffly back- 
wards." — Hetrd belongs to horreniem; the latter word implies that 
the hair, from being. long turned towards the back part of the 
head, grows stiffly and stubbornly in that direction. Comp. Ovid, 
Fast ii. 502.: — horrueruntque comce, — Sequuntur points out their 
predilection for the habit. See Chap. v. 

Ac scBpiy ^c, " And oftentimes it is fastened on the very crown.** 
When this was the case, the hair, of course, would be trained in 
a different direction, viz. upwards, so as to stand erect on the top of 
the head. Observe the change of construction. — lUe (1. e. capiUus), 
is to be supplied, as the subject of religatur, 

Omatiorem, sc. capillunu 

JEa= talis, 

Neque enim. Supply est ea curafomuB. 

In altitudinem, ^c, ^ When on the point of entering upon wars, 
being dressed (i. e. having their hair dressed) for (the attainment of) 
a certain tallness and (design of causing) alarm, they adorn them- 
selves, as it were, for the eyes of the enemy.** In altitudinem 
quandam et terror em ^ut altitudo qucedam et Urrorjiant Compare note 
on In vicoSi Chap. xxvi. Omantur is used in a middle force. Tacitus 
means' to imply that, whereas lovers adorn their hair so as to appear 
handsome in the eyes of their mistresses, so the Germans arrange 
their hair for the purpose of adding to their stature and thereby 
striking terror into their foes. Compare the expression at Chap, 
xliii. : — Nam primi in omnibus proeliis octdi vincuntur. 

CHAP. XXXIX. 

Se . , . raemorant Supply esse* 

Semndnes, This division of the great Suevic race was located in 
the most southern part of the territory over which its tribes ex- 
tended, between the Albia (Elbe) on the west, the Viadrus or 
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Suetnta (Oder) on the east, extending up to the Hercynii Monies 
(the Engebirge and Riesengebirge) on the south, while the Lau' 
gobardi confined them on the north. Hence, they would occupy 
what is represented in modem geography by Saxony and that part 
of Prussia immediately to the north of it 

Fidea antiguitatUj ^, ^ The belief of their antiquity is strength- 
ened by their religion;" i,e. by the religious rites which &ey 
practise. 

Augvriis patntm, ^c, ** Hallowed by the auguries of their fore- 
fathers, and by dread derived from ancient times." Literally, 
** ancient dread." The words — 

Auguriis patrum et prised formidine sacram 

form a hexameter yerse. 

Ejusdem sanguinis. **0f the same blood;" t. ^ race or stock. 
Genitive of the quality. 

LegatUmtbus^hgaiis, Observe the use of the ** thing" for the 
" person." 

CoSunt m silvam. ** They assemble together in a wood ; " i. e. 
ihey go to a wood, and meet together in it. Observe the con- 
struction by which the going " to " a place is pointed out, previously 
to the meeting together ** in " that place. Precisely similar is the 
expression in Xenophon: — tU Kaarvkov ircSfov iSpoiCoyrai — ^**they 
muster in the plain of Castolos ; " t. e, they march into the plain 
of Castolus, and muster there. Anab. i. 1, 2. 

Casoque public^ homine. " And when a man has been killed in 
the common behalf." (See note. Chap, ix.) 

Barbari ritus, S^c. ** The horrible commencement of their bar- 
barous ceremony ; " i. e. their barbarous religious ceremonies were 
begun with a human sacrifice. 

ut minor, ^c. ** As being inferior, and acknowledging the power 
of the deity." The ut points out that ^s is the idea of Tacitus on 
the subject On this use of minor comp. Horace, Carm, iii. 6. 5. : — 

IHs te minorem qubd geris, imperas ; 
audi. 12. 57.: — 

Te minor, latum reget cequus orbem, 

AttoUi et insurgere, " To be lifted and to rise up : " no one might 
help them off the ground, nor might they raise themselves. 

Evdmmiur. ** They roll themselves out" Observe the middle 
force of this passive verb. 

Ehque, §fc. " And to that the whole of their religion has refer- 
ence, as if thence was the origin of their nation." By inde the 
ground (humus) is intended. These people considered themselves 
hn'6xOovfs, or indigent. (See note, Chap, ii) 

Ibi^in eo luco, 

Regnator omnium deus. Thus Cicero refers to the belief of bar- 
barian nations as the strongest possible proof of the existence of a 
God: — Ut porrb firmissimum hoc afferri videtur cur deos esse ere- 
damus, quba nulla gens tarn /era, nemo omnium tarn sit immanis, cujus 
mentem non imbuerit deorum opinio, Mtdti de diis prava sentitcnt : id 

Q 2 
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enim vitioao more effici sciet : omnes tamen esse vim et naiuram dwinam 
arbitrantur. Nee vero id coUocutio hominum, aut consensus effecit : non 
institutis opinio est confirmata^ mm Ugibus. Omni autem in re consen' 
sio omnium gentium lex natura putanda est (Tusc. Queest L 13.) 

Begjiator, subjecta, parentia. These are all predicates. 

Centum pagis. See note on Per pagos. Chap. xii. 

Magnoque corpore. " By their large body j " i. «. large numbers. 
One might abnost suppose that there was a play upon the words 
corpore and caput — which occurs presently. 

CHAP. XL. 

Langobardos, This nation occupied that part of ancient Ger- 
many which corresponds with so much of Brandenburg as lies 
between the Elbe and the Oder. 

Paucitas nobUitat ** Their small numbers give renown ta" 
Tacitus proceeds to prove his statement by what follows. 

Cineti, ** Girded ; " t. e. encompassed on every side, surrounded. 
By vaUntissinuB nationes Tacitus means the Cherusci, Hermunduri, 
Marcomani, Semnones, &c. 

Reudigni, Sfc, The people here mentioned occupied amongst them 
Mecklenburg, the northern part of Brandenburg, and the north- 
west part of Pomerania. 

Ertham, id est Terram matrem, **Ertha, that is, Mother 
Terra:" meaning hereby, it appears, a deity of similar attributes, 
rites, &c. with her, who was elsewhere worshipped under the 
various appellations of Terra, Tellus, Cybele, Ops, Rhea, &c 
*' The name which Tacitus gives to this goddess, signifies the earth 
in all the Teutonic languages. Thus it is in the ancient Gothic^ 
Aertha; in the Anglo- Saxon, Eorthe, Ertha, Hertha; in English, 
Earth ; in Danish, lork/' &c (Bp. Percy's note in MaUefs North, 
Ant ch. V.) 

Eamque intervenire, S^c, ** And consider that she interposes in 
the affairs of mankind, that she rides (in her car) to (their) 
nations:** t.e. here the nations forming the Suevic race, as is 
evident fi*om what follows. After invehi there is here, as often 
elsewhere, an ellipse of that which forms the mode of conveyance. 
Here it is curru or vehiculo, PopuUs is the dative of that towards 
which the riding is directed. The more usual form of expression is 
an accusative, either with or without a preposition: — Invehi curru 
CapitoliunL {Cicero, Sonm, Scip. 2.) Carpento in forum invecta. 
(^Livy^ i. 48.) Li vy, however, has also instances with the dative : — 
Invecta corpori patris nefando vehunUo JUia, (i. 59.) Ut classis tn- 
vehatur hostium littoribus. (xliv. 2.) 

Jn insuld Oceani. ** In an island of the Ocean.** Oceani is not 
superfluous, as Tacitus wishes to distinguish it from any river or 
lake island ; as at Chap, xxix., we find the expression inamam Rheni. 
As to what island is here intended various opinions prevaiL A 
note of Bp. Percy to Mallefs Nqrth. Ant says :— "Cluverius pre- 
tends that it is the isle of Rugen, which is in the Baltic Sea, on the 
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coast of Pomerania. (^Germ, Ant p. 134.) Yet, as Tacitus places 
it in the ocean, it is more likely to have been the island of Heligo* 
land, which is not far from the mouth of the Elbe. The Angles 
{Angli, from whom our English ancestors derived their name) were 
seated on this coast; and Amkiel has shown, in his Cimhric 
Aniiquities, that the ancient Germans held this island in great 
veneration. The word Heligoland signifies ' Holy Land.' " Bp. 
Batler*s opinion tallies with this. But the objection to this is, that 
Heligoland lies on the other side of the Cimbric Chersonese, away 
from the nations mentioned. That it was consecrated to some 
particular deity is, we may say, evident from its name. Yet there is 
no proof that it was sacred to Ertha. The position of Rugen points 
it out as more likely to be the insula here intended, as held by CIu- 
yerius and others ; lying, as it does, just off the coast of the country 
of these people. Added to which, the nemua here spoken of has 
its representatiye in the modem one of ** Stubnitz ; " while, still 
farther, the lacus here mentioned is represented by the modem 
lake of ** Burgsee." Yet more ; there is in the above wood a rock 
still called, to this day, Ertha's rock. These three circumstances 
seem, therefore, to point out Rugen as the insula Oceani of Tacitus^ 
We may observe, in passing, that islands were often selected 
by the northern nations for religious purposes ; as, for instance* 
near home, Anglesey, Isle of Man, Holy Island, lona, &c. 

Castum nemus. " An unpolluted grove; '* t. e. not polluted by th« 
profane world, chaste and pure by the presence of the deity. By 
some this is considered an instance of the proscpopceia of inanimate 
objects, which Tacitus sometimes employs; but it is hardly necessary. 

Attingere = ut vehiculum attingat 

Penetrali ; t. e, the covered car. 

Bubus feminis, ** Female cattle." In nouns of the epicene gender, 
the sex of the particular animal is denoted by the addition of either 
mas or femina. See Madvig, § 30. a. 

Prosequitur, " Attends." See note. Chap. xxx. 

LcBtiyfesta, I'hese are predicative adjectives. 

Bella, arma. These are the objects of their respective verbs. 

Clausum, ^c, " Every sword is sheathed." Literally, " shut up ; '* 
i. e. in its scabbard. Supply vagina. 

Pax refers to peace abroad; quies^ to peace at home. 

Templo here means merely " a consecrated place;" t. e. a grove ; 
for according to Chap. iz. the Germans built no temples. 

Si credere velis. ** If you will believe it." 

Numen ipsum. ** The deity itself ; " t. e, the goddess Ertha, not 
her image ; for from Chap. ix. we learn that the Germans made no 
images of their gods. 

Tantian perituru " Those only who are on the point of perishing." 

CHAP. XLL 

In secretiora. Supply loca, 
Propior. This aijective is predicated of Civitas, 
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Hemmndurorunu The Hermundari were settled not tar from th« 
Gennanic bank of the Danube, near its source, extending also some 
way into the interior — in Bayaria, and the parts immediately to the 
north. 

Civitas. Supply est 

Eb = quddjida est. 

Germanorunu Partitive genitive, depending on solis. 

In ripd. See note, Chap. xxviiL 

Penitus, " In the interior." 

Atque in spkndidisnmd, Sfc. ** And in the most magnificent co- 
lony of the province of Rhsetia.*' On Rhstia, see note, Chap. i. By 
colonia is meant cobnia Vindelicorum (Augsburg). This passage 
proves that Vindelicia formed part of the province of Rhetia in the 
time of Tacitus. 

Sine cuatode, Comp. Hist iv. 64. 

Non concupiscentilnu. ** Having no eager desire (for them).*' 
This expression is equivalent to quas non concupiKunL 

In Hermiaiduris Mbia oritur, ^ The Elbe rises in the country of 
the Hermundwru" The Elbe, however, has its principal source in 
the Hercynii Monies (separating modem Silesia and BohemiaX ^ ^^^ 
country of the MarcomanL Tacitus seems to have mistaken a tribu- 
tary for the Elbe itself. Probably the river he means is the stream 
now called the ** Eger." Hemumduri, like some other proper names 
is used to designate both the people and their country. (See Madoig, 
§ 192. obs. 2.) 

Olifo, "Formerly;" ue, in. the time of Tiberius. (See VeU, 
Pat ii. 106. ; Ann. iL 41., iv. 44.) 

CHAP. XLII. 

Varisti. Some editions have Narisci. These people were to the 
south east of the HermundurL Their country seems to have lain 
near the Bohmerwald mountains and the Danube, forming the 
north-eastern portion of Bavaria. 

Marcomani et Quadi. In modem Bohemia, Moravia, and perhaps 
part of Hungary. Marcomani signifies ** Border-men." 

Agunt. Supply csvum or vitam. 

Prcecipua is a predicative adjective. Its meaning attaches to vires 
as well as gloria; although, from its position and concord, its force is 
to be more especially thrown on gloria, 

Atque . , . etiam, ^. ** And moreover, even their very settlement 
was acquired by valour, the Boii having, in former times, been driven 
out (of it)." Observe the force of atque (ad, que) in this passage. 
For note on Boii^see Chap, xxviii. The Marcomani, before driving 
oat the Boii, dwelt about ^e sources of the Rhine and Danube. 

QuatenOs Danuvio peragitur. " As far as it is traversed by the 
Danube." The Varisti, Marcomani, and Quadi formed the frontier 
of Germany on the Danube ; hence the expression in the text. In- 
stead of peragitur different editions variously rea^ pergitur, porrigiiur, 
pratexitur, protegitur, pracingitur. 
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MarobodvL See VeU. Pat. il 108. 

Tudru This monarch is not elsewhere mentioned. 


CHAP. XLIIL 

Betro, ** In their rear." 

Marsigni, (fc. These foor nations had their dwellings, it seems, 
in the modem Silesia ; and, perhaps, further occupied a small portion 
of the Duchy of Saxony. 

Referunt ** Resemble.** 

Osos. See Chap, xxviii. 

SamuUa, Probably the Idzyges Mttanasta, who occupied a 
portion of Hungary, and of the Banat 

Qub magU pudeaL Inferring, that when they had got the iron, 
they did not know how to make use of it 

Vertices montturiL ''The mountain peaks;** i.e. those of the 
Hercynii Montea^ now the Erzgebirge and Riesengebirge. 

Ccntinuwn montium jugum, *' An unbroken mountain ridge.** 

Lygiorum. The Lygii occupied that district on the west bank of 
the Vistula, which is now represented by part of Poland. 

AnHqtuB reUgionit, Genitive of the quality. 

Mulkbri onuitu, '* In female attire." Compare Virgil, JEn, vii. 
74.: — 

Atque omnem orD&tom Jlammd crepitante cremari. 

Nomen Aids, Fully, nomen numini est AIcis. Aids is the dative 
plural, being attracted to the same case as numini. So Sallust, BelU 
Jug. 79. : — Quibus nomen Phikenis erat 

Venerantur, ** They (i. c. these nations) worship them.*' Veneror 
is a deponent transitive. 

Lenocinantur, Literally, '' pander to>'* t. e. here, " increase the 
effect oV 

Ni^rotf tincta. Both these are predicative adjectives. The 
practice of staining their bodies was common amongst the ancient 
Britons also. At the present day the North American Indians 
paint their bodies when going to battle. 

Feralis exercit&s, ** Of a spectral army.** As they chose dark 
nights for their attacks, while their shields were black and their 
bodies stained, they appeared to the enemy an army of spectres. 

NuUo hostiwn, ** Not one of the enemy.** Hostium is the partitive 
genitive dependent on nuiio, 

Gothones. They were settled on the west bank of the Vistula, 
about its mouth ; their country is represented by a portion of West 
Prussia. ^ 

AdductOis, ** More tightly,'* t. c. " stringently.** This is a meta- 
phorical expression, taken from charioteers, who, when they draw 
in their reins, are said adducere habenas. 

Supra Ubertatem, '* Beyond liberty ; ** t. e. so as to crush it 
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Rugii et Lemovii. The fonner occupied the conntry on the sea 
coast, just east of the Viadrus (Oder). Probablj the island ci 
Rugen was named from them. The Lemovii were also on the coast, 
inmiediately to the east of the Rugii, Their countries are included 
in that part of Pomerania which is east of the Oder, and in part of 
West Prussia. 


CHAP. XLIV. 

Suionum cimtates. ** The states of the Suiones.^ These were 
inhabitants of Scandinavia, viz. the southern portion of Sweden and 
Norway. (See note. Chap, i ) 

Oceano, t. e, the Northern Ocean. 

Qudd utrinquef ^c, ** That on each side (t^ e, at each end) a prow 
presents a front always prepared for makmg for land;*' literally 
** for a thrusting " or ** driving towards," t. e. the shore. So also at 
Ann. ii. 6., Tacitus speaking of vessels^ of a similar construction : — 
Plwea (i. e. naves^ oppositia utrimque carinis, converse ut repenft 
remigio hinc vd mine appeUerenL Such are now also in use in 
Sweden and Canada, while some of the steam-hoats on the Thamei 
are built on the same principle. 

Nee remogj ^c, "" Neither do they fasten their oars to the sides for 
a row," i.e> ** that a row may be formed." In ordijiem ^ ut oroo 
Jiat (See note. Chap. xzyL) In the sides of a vessel were holes 
{foramina) for the oars. Each oar was tied to a piece of wood 
i^eeaJbrnu) by thongs or strings (jftrophi or etruppt). The rows* 
rankSi or banks of oars and rowers were called ordinea remorwn, 
{AdanCa Rom. Ant) 

Solutum, ut in quibusdam. ** The rowing apparatus is unfastened 
as upon some rivers, and capable of being changed on this side or 
that side as circumstances require." Remi are the oars ; remigivm, 
the whole rowing apparatus. (See preceding note.) 

Edque tmue imperitat ** And, therefore, one rules." Because 
wealth is so honoured among them, one obtains the supreme 
authority ; viz. he who is most wealthy, and can, therefore, keep in 
his pav soldiers and guards, &c. 

NuUis jam exceptionibtu. ** There being now no exceptions." 
•Bich and poor are alike subject to his sway. 

Aon precario jure parendi. ** The right of obedience being not 
obtained by entreatv." This shows that the authority obtained by 
his wealth made him absolute in his commands ; he was a perfect 
autocrat Parendi is literally **Qf obeying;" ie. him. Supply 
eL 

Quia, (fc. ** Because the Ocean prevents sudden assaults of an 
£nemy, (because) moreover, a band of armed men when unoccupied 
■easily grows petulant" Quia points out the grounds on which the 
public are prohibited the use of arms. 

Enimverd. This points out why slaves have the charge of the 
arms. 
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Armis prceponere. ** To set over the arms ; *' t. e, to entrust with 
their custody. Praponere is a substantival infinitiye. 

Regia uttlitas est " It is for the interest of the king." The 
other classes — the nobles, the free-bom, and even the freed-men — 
might sympathise with the people in any political commotion; 
whereas a slave would not be so likely to betray the trust reposed in 
him^ both from fear in case of breach of duty and hope of reward 
for faithful service. Observe that, in Latin, not only are adjectives 
derived from proper names used in the place of the gesitive of such 
proper names (Herctdeus labor for lahor Hercvlis; Bellum Jugvr- 
thinum for BeUum Jugurtkce) ; but, moreover, when an adjective 
formed from an appellative is in existence, it is usually employed 
in preference to the dependent genitive. Thus, herilis JUius for 
fiUus heri : and here, also, regia utUitaa for tUUitas regis. 


CHAP. XLV. 

AJiiul mare; i, e, the North Sea, in the neighbourhood of Thule 
(the Shetland Isles). 

Pigrum ac prope immotum, ** Sluggish and almost motionless." 

Quo cingi, ^c. "By which there is a belief that the world is 
girt and shut in beyond this point, because the last glow of the sun 
(when it is) now setting continues to its rising, so bright as to dim 
the stars. A firm conviction adds that the sound of it, moreover, 
is heard (when) coming forth (from the sea), and that the figures 
of the gods and the rays of its (i. e. the sun's) head are seen.'* 
(Comp. Agricohj Chap, xii.) On the present force of adjicio, comp. 
adjecerat Tiberius {Ann. ii. 33.); adjicit, in domo ejus venenum esse 
{Ann. iv. 21.). It is here followed by an objectival clause. 

lUiic usque, ^c, ** As &r as up to that point only, and the report 
is true, nature exists ; " i. e, the report which asserts that there is the 
end of nature — that beyond it are neither men nor animals, nor what 
will support them — is perfectly true. Comp. Agricola^ Chap, xxxiii. : 
— Nee inghrium Jiterit in ipso terrarum et naturcejine cecidisse. 

Ergbjam, " To return, moreover.** On the force of ergb in 
resuming a statement that has been interrupted, see Madvig, 
§ 480. Observe the force of jam in transition. 

Dextro Suevici maris, J-c. "On the right shore of the Mare 
Suevicum the nations of the ^stii are washed (by the sea).*' The 
JGstii were to the east of the Lemovii, on each bank of the Vis- 
tula, where now is the north-eastern part of Prussia. This is 
proved by the fact that amber is washed into the Baltic only at the 
mouth of the Vistula. The modem peninsula of Frische Nehrung, 
in the Gulf of Dantzic, was anciently termed Electrides Insida ; — 
another proof to the locality of the. people. (See note below on 
siuxinum,) Suevicum Mare means the Sinus Codanus or Baltic 
Tacitus uses the term dextro^ because the country of the ^stii is on 
the right of one writing in Italy. 
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Bitus habitusque, *' The religious customs and the dress." 
Habitus applies especially to the Suevic modes of dressing the hair. 

Matrem deOm; i, e. Ertha. (See Chap. iz. xL) 

Fomuu aprorum, ** Figures of wild boars ; *' which they wore, 
it appears presently, as the Mohammedans do their amulets, and the 
Indians their charms. Eccard mentions that traces of this custom 
existed in Sweden in his day. In the month of February, which 
was the season when Freyja's rites used to be celebrated, the pea- 
sants, he says, made a pig of bread, which they reserved for super- 
stitious purposes. 

Pro armiSf ^. ** Instead of weapons and every kind of pro- 
tection." 

Securum decB cidtorem, Sfc. ** Render the worshipper of the 
goddess free from concern (L e, fearless) even amongst enemies.'* 
This feeling of the barbarians ought to put many a Christian to the 
blush ; for surely, while he professes to beliere diat he is *^ one with 
Christ, and Christ with him," his should be the language of the 
Psalmist: — "I will fear no evil, for THOU art with me.** (Ps. 
xxiii. 4.) 

Barus, frequens. These are predicative acUectives. 

Patientiiis, quam pro, Ijfc. ^ With more perseverance than ac- 
cording to the wonted inactivity of the Germans;" i.e. 'than 
might have been expected from it. 

Laborant, This verb is here used transitively ; a force, for the 
most part, confined to the poets. With the accusative, it denotes 
sometimes *' to provide a thing with pains ; " sometimes, as here, 
" to labour," or " work after." 

SecL *' Moreover." Observe this use of Med at the beginning of 
a sentence. 

Omnium, Partitive genitive dependent on soli, 

Succinum^electrum, ** Amber." The name here applied to it 
is derived from succus; as being, according to the description pre- 
sently given of it by Tacitus, succtu arborwn. 

Glesttm. German, glaa; from gl&nzen, "to glisten." Pliny (Nat 
Hist, xxxvii. 3. ) and Solinus (20) call amber the production of a 
tree of the genus pinea, and give a long description of its nature 
and mode of preparation for use among the ancients. It is now 
generally said that, though a common, this is an incorrect, idea ; 
that it is bituminous in its nature, and produced underground. 
If so, however, whence the flies, animacula, and leaves that are 
found in it ? In a work by Goeppert and Berendt, on ** Amber and 
the Fossil Remains of Plants contained in it,* published at Berlin, 
1845, a passage is found (of which a translation is here given) which 
quite harmonises with the account of Tacitus : — ** About the parts 
which are known by the name of Samland an island emerged, 
or rather a group of islands .... which gradually increased in cir- 
cumference, and, favoured by a mild sea climate, was overspread 
with vegetation and forest This forest was the means of* amber 
being produced. Certain trees in it exuded gums in such quan- 
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pities that the simken forest soil dow appears to be filled with it to 
such a degree, as if it had only been deprived of a very trifling 
part of its contents by the later eruptions of the sea and the count- 
less storms which have lashed the ocean for centuries." Hence, 
though found underground, it appears to have been originally the 
production of some resinous tree. Hence, too, the reason of the 
appearance of insects, &c in it, as presently mentioned by Tacitus. 

Nee qua naimra^ ^c, ** Nor has it been inquired or ascertained 
by (them) as (being) barbarians, what (thing in) nature, or what 
means produce (it);'' i,e. the Germans being barbarians have 
not inquired or ascertained irom what natural object, or by what 
means, it is produced. In each of the above instances quee is the 
feminine of quia, Supplv id, i.e. succinum as the object of gignat 
After compertum supply Mis. 

Luxuria nostra, Ciaudian, de Rapt Proserp, i, 154. : — 

Atria cingit ebuTt trabibus solidaiur ahenis 
CvJmeny et in cdsas surgunt dectra cdumnas, 

Ipsis, jfc. ** It is not at all used by themselves ;" t.e. the Ger- 
mans. Supply est 

Rude hgitury Ijfc. '* It is collected in its rough state ; it is brought 
to us without shape ; and they receive its price with wonder." 

Succum arborunu The tree which produced it is now extinct 
The naturalists before referred to name it Pinites succinifer, 

Orientis secretis, " In the innermost parts of the East" With 
secretis supply hcis, 

Sudant ** Exude ;'* in an intransitive force, ^rgil {Ec, iv. 30.) 
uses this verb transitively: — "* 

JEt dura quercus sudabunt roscida tnella, 

CrediderinL " I believe." (See note on crediderim. Chap, ii.) 

Qua vicini SoUs, ffc, ** Which when extracted, and becoming 
liquid by the rays of the neighbouring sun, glide into the sea close 
at hand, and by the force of storms are bast up hi abundance on the 
opposite shore.** Observe the construction of qua. Grammatically 
it refers to nemora lucosque, and is in the neuter, because both of 
its antecedents are inanimate objects. Logically, however, it denotes 
the things exuded from the nemora lucosque — the ''gums," &c. 
which form that which when hardened becomes amber. 

Pinguem et okntem, ** Fat and strong-smelling." 

Lemtescit " It becomes clammy,*' or " soft" 

SuiottUfus Sitonum gentes continuantur. Literally, ** The nations 
of the Sitpnes are joined on to the Suiones;" ie, are the next people 
to the Suiones. The Sitones seem to have inhabited those portions 
of Norway and Sweden which now form the provinces of Christiana 
and Bergen. 

Cetera = in ceteris. 

In tanium, ffc, " To so great a degree are they unlike not merely 
liberty, but even slavery.'* Their customs are at variance with those 
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found in free and despotic states alike. Obsenre tliis the real fon;^ 
of depenero (de, genus}. In English, unlike the Latin, it is used 
only in a bad sense. 


CHAP. XLVI. 

Peucinorum, These inhabited the sm&U island of Peuct, at the 
month of the Danube, and the a4}acent country; vhence their 
name. Their island is now ** Piczina." 

Venetontm, The Veneti divelt ^somewhere about the Gulf of 
Dantzic and the Gulf of Riga — part of Poland, Courland, Livonia, 

Fennorwn. The Fenni -were to the north of the Veneti. Their 
country iras called Firmingia, or EningicL, supposed to be the modem 
Finland. 

Torpor procerum. This corresponds with Chap. xv. : — Fortia^ 
simus quisque ac beUicosisnmus nihil agent, . . . ipsi hebent 

Connubiis mixti nonnihil, ffc: "Being connected by intermar- 
riages they are somewhat filthy, after the fashion of the Sarmatians.*' 
Nonnihil is here used adverbially. 

Domos Jigunt A proof that the Germans were not nomade. 
(See Chap, xxvi.) 

Viventibus^qui viount The Tartars of the present day resemble 
them in this respect 

Victui herba. ** The produce of the ground is their food." As, 
however, Tacitus says directly afterwards that the^ were supported 
by hunting, this expression must be understood to miply, that what- 
ever productions of the earth they used were wild, not cultivated ; 
for had they been cultivated, he would not have presently said, sola 
in sagittis spea ; inasmuch as they would, in such a case, have relied, 
to some extent at least, on their tillage of the soil, and not cm their 
hunting alone. 

OssSms asperant So also is it with the South Sea islanders at 
this day. 

Ingemere. A substantival infinitive. 

SecurL ** Without concern." 

HeUusios et Oxionas. The story of these people bemg monsters 
may have arisen from their wholly covering themselves with the 
skins of wild animals. Compare the account of the origin of the 
Centaurs. Tacitus shows us, at Ann, iL 24., that traveUers' tales 
were not unknown in his day : — Ut guts ex longinquo revenerat, mi- 
racula narrabant'^monstra maris, ambigvuM kominum et beluarum 
formas. 

In medium. Instead of in medio, (See note on In vicoa. Chap, 
xxvi.) 


NOTES ON THE AGRICOLA. 


CHAR L 

daronm^ virorum, **0f illustrious men;" i.e. here of men who 
have achieved greatness» rather than were bom to it — as appears 
from facta moresque. Clams, however, may be applied both to 
those who were bom great, and those who have made themselves 
great Thus Livy (ix. 7.) — Clarus genere etfactis. 

Antiquitits usitatum, " (A thing) commonly practised in days 
gone by." Observe the frequentative tone of imtatunu 

Incurioaa auorum, ** Unconcemed about those belonging to it." 
Suorum is here of the masculine gender. Incuriosa is followed by 
a genitive, inasmuch as it comes under the head of adjectiva rdaiiva 
(adjectives denoting a relation). (See Zumpt, § 436.) 

Omisit "Omits:" i.e. customarily. The perfect is here used 
as a present. Thus Virgil (Geor, iv. 212): — 

Hege incolumi mens omnibus una est; 
Amisso, rupirejidem, constructaque meUa 
Diripuere ipsa. 

This is, however, a poetical force of the perfect (See Madvig, 
§ 335. obs. 3. ) 

Ignorantiam recti et invidiam, ** Ignorance of (what) rectitude 
(is), and ill-will (towards it)." Rectum is here used as a philo- 
sophical term, equivalent to KaropBmfia, when similarly employed. 
For this we have the authority of Cicero (2>e Fin, iii. 7.): Quce 
autem nos aut recta, aut rectd facta dicamus, si placet, illi autem 
ajmellant KaropB^fMra, omnes numeros virtutis continent. So, iv. 6. r — 
Illud enim rectum est, quod Kardpdwfia dicebas. So at Auct, ad He- 
tenn. iii. 2. : — Rectum est, quod cum virtnte et officio fit Id dividitur 
in prudentiam, ju8titiam,fortitudinem, modestiam. 

Ut agere, Sfc, " As it was easy and more unrestrained to treat of 
things worthy of being related." Agere is a substantival infinitive. 
Pronum^=declive, and is the opposite of arduum ; in aperto is the oppo- 
site of in arcto, or impedito. The meaning of Tacitus is, that agere 
digna memoratu was in those times an easy work, and more free from 
embarrassing and restraining circumstances, than at the date of which 
he is speaking. It must be observed that the in aperto of this passage 
is not equal to the in aperto of Sallust {Jug, 5.), for there it repre* 
sents what is expressed by the Greek h r^ <fMUf€p^, 

Sine gratia aut ambitione, ** Without (reference to) gratitude or 
seeking of favour." Gratia refers to a thankful remembrance of 
past kindness ; while ambitio, the word used of the lawful canvassing 
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for votes, &c., denotes a dae and proper seeking of favonrs. This 
latter word must be distinguished from ambitus, which implies an 
unlawful and forbidden canvassing for posts, honours, &c., by means 
of bribery and corruption, &c. 

Plerique, Sfc, See note on Germ. Chap. viii. (p. 84. ). 

Suam ipsi vitam, Sfc, " Deemed (it) a confidence in their conduct, 
rather than assumption, to narrate, themselves, their own life : " i. e, 
to be their own biographers. The construction of the passage de- 
serves notice. As narrare, Sfc, is the objectival clause dependent 
on arbitrati sunt, we should have expected to find either suam ip- 
sorum vitam, if the force was to be tiirown on vitam ; or suam ipsos 
vitam, if on narrare ; instead of which we find ipsi, Ritter explains 
this construction as belonging to attraction ; the subject of the in- 
finitive narrare being made to agree, by attraction, with the subject 
of the principal verb of the proposition, arbitrati suhL This may be 
so. But as Tacitus has a predilection for poetical constructions, it 
appears that he has here done what the poets sometimes do; i,e, put 
the subject of the dependent infinitive in the same case as that of 
the principal finite verb. (See Zumpt, § 612.) 

Butilio et Scauro, Rutilius was consul, b.c. 104.; and for his 
upright life and great strictness was banished, b.c. 92. Tacitus is 
the only writer \vho says he wrote his own life. Athenseus mentions 
that he wrote a history of the affairs of Rome, in the Greek language. 
Scaurus was consul, b.c. 114, and again, b.c. 106. He is the same 
Scaurus whom Sallust mentions as hiaving been bribed by Jugurtha. 
As the banishment of Rutilius took place on the accusation of 
Scaurus, it is possible that, when the former wrote his life, the latter 
also wrote his, in order to defend himself from charges advanced 
against him. 

Citrd fidem. Literally, *'on this side credit: " t.«. a reason why 
the reader should fall short of giving his narrative credit, or, in 
other words, disbelieve him. 

Obtrectationu ** A disparagement." Observe, that the previous 
citrd fidem, to which obtrectationi is coupled by auf, is equivalent to 
a dative dependent on/uit 

Aded virtutes, ^c. The same cause which operates for the pro- 
duction of virtues, operates also for the appreciation and fostering of 
them ; inasmuch as where the display of them is most evoked, it is 
clear that there is most value attached to them. 

At nunc, Sfc. ** But to me, (who am) now about to relate the life 
of a deceased person, there (once) was need of indulgence : " ». e. if he 
had formerly undertaken that life. Tacitus here points, out the wide 
difference between the confidence and ease of Rutilius and ScauruS 
in writing their autobiographies, and the difficulty once existing for 
his writing the biography of Agricola. Fuit is very graphic, al- 
luding at once to the dangerous times of Domitian, and their ces- 
sation at the date of his undertaking this work. " I had need," &c 
" but no longer have." Bezzenberger and Ritter consider opus fuit 
» opus fuisset. But this is hardly so forcible, as the expression 
would have implied less of actuality. 
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Quaniy jfc. ** And this I should not have sought, since I am 
about to stumhle upon times so cruel and hostile to virtue.*' Meaning, 
it would have been dangerous to have tried to conciliate Domitian's 
favour, and to obtain permission to enter on his work, inasmuch as 
the very fact of his having to treat of times so hostile to all that was 
virtuous, would have certainly brought down on him the vengeance 
of the tyrant 

CHAP. IL 

Legimtta. <* We read.*' At the time that Rnsticos and Senecio 
were condenmed to death, Tacitus was al^sent from Rome on a com- 
mission entrusted to him by Domitian. The term legimuSf there- 
fore, must refer to the information derived from friends, or public 
documents forwarded from Rome. 

Antleno Rustico. Dion Cassius (Ixvii.) relates that Domitian put 
Rusticus to death, because he studied philosophy, and had given 
Thrasea the appellation of ** holy " {Upbv o)v6fui(t) ; Senecio, because 
he had written the life of Helvidius Priscus. Observe, that Rustico 
and Senecioni are respectively the datives of the agent after lavdati 
essent So: — Scriberia Vario. . . . McBonii carminis euitL {Hor» Carm, 
i. 6. 1.) — Miscetque uiris neque cemitur vUi. {Virg, JEru i. 440. ) 

P<Btu8 Thrasea had been put to death by Nero, a.d. 66., on ac- 
count of his uncompromising hostility to the corruptions of the em* 
peror and the senate. (See Lynaivis Rom. Emp, L 464.) Barea 
Soranus was put to death about the same time. 

Priscus Helvidius, the son of that P. Helvidius who had been put 
to death by Vespasian, was himself put to death by Domitian, a. d. 
94, for having ridiculed the emperor's divorce, in a farce he had 
written on Paris and (Enone. He was dragged to prison by the 
senators themselves, among whom Pubiicias Certus particularly dis- 
tinguished himself by his active zeal. (See LynanCs Rom. Emp. 
ii. 344.) 

Neque . . . savitum. ** And (we read) that rage was exercised." 
Neque = et non, of which the connecting particle belongs to the 
sentence generally, and the non to auctores. (See LynanCs Rom. Emp. 
ii. 346.) 

Triumvir'u. These were the Triumviri Capitales, to whom was 
committed the examination of slaves, the charge of criminals, pri- 
sons, and various other duties, analogous to those entrusted to the 
"EyBeKa of Athens. (See Plaut. Aid. iii. 2. 2. ; Livy, xxxii. 26. ; 
Sail. Cat Iv, 1.) 

In comitio acforo urerentur. " Should be burnt in the comitium 
and forum." The comitium was a place a4joining the ^rum, where 
the comitia curiata were held, and where, according to Pliny (£/>. 
iv. 11.), punishments were inflicted. The forum was where the 
public assemblies of the people were held, &c. 

Expulsis, ffc. The philosophers were driven out of Rome by 
Domitian immediately after the deaths of Rusticus and Senecio, t. e. 
A. D. 95. They had been previously driven out by Vespasian, a. j>. 
75, with the exception of Munmiius Rufus. {JDiont Ixvi. Ixvii.} 
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The expressions «|T7Ai%ray Mis, and duofxairc Itvrepav in Dion, 
have, by recent interpreters, been referred to Domitian's expelling 
the philosophers a second time in his reign : whereas they respectively 
mean nothing more than that the expulsion of the philosophers took 
place, for the second time, under Domitian ; the first having been 
under Vespasian, as above noticed. 

Vetus atas =: priua aman of Hi»t L 1. Both of these expressions 
refer, in Tacitus, to the period prior to the battle of Actium. 

Quid ultimum, ^c. ** What was the furthest degree of liberty : '* 
I. e. the utmost civil liberty a state could attain. 

Quid in gervitute, jfc. Supply esset uUiiman, Alluding to th« 
oppression of the Romans by the various emperors, especially from 
Tiberius downwards. 

Adempto, ffc, ** The intercourse of speaking and hearing having 
been taken away by legal inquiries." 

Oblivisci, tacere. Substantival infinitives. 

CHAP. la 

Nunc demum, Sfc, " Now at length our spirits are returning : '* 
i e. in consequence of the accession of Nerva, when the Romans 
fondly and rightly hoped that a new and brighter day was beginning 
to dawn upon them. 

Nerva Cctsaar, ^c. ^ Nerva Cssar blended things before inca- 
pable of union : viz. the power of the prince and liberty (of the 
dtizen).*' As Nerva, whose reign lasted only about sixteen months, 
is not here designated Divus, the term given to the apotheosized 
emperors, this book must have been written in his lifetime, i, e. 
between Sept A. d. 96 and Jan. a. d. 98. 

Nerva Trajanus, For account of adoption of Tnjan see Lyjiam's 
Rom. Emp, ii. 367. This mention of it still further indicates the 
time of the writing of this book, and brings it to the close of a. d. 97. 

Felicitatem imperii. At the time of his adoption, Trajan was 
successfully engaged in Lower Germany. 

Nee spem modo. ** And public security has assumed, not hope 
alone and prayer, but the confidence and strength of the prayer 
itself." Fiduciam ac robur = robustam, i. e. firmam Jiduciam, Se- 
curitas publica was inscribed on the coins ; for this men hoped 
and prayed, little expecting to see their heart's desire realised, as 
they did when Nerva was emperor and Trajan adopted as his 
successor. There is here also an instance of Zeugma : as adsump- 
serit applies strictly only to fiduciam oc rosier, some such verb as 
conceperit must be supplied with spem ac votwn. See note on Quia 
nee terra, S^c, Germ. Chap. ii. 

Oppresseris faciliUs, ** One will more easily crush than call back 
(into being).'* The second person of the subjunctive is here used 
indefinitely. (See note on Crediderim, Germ. Chap, ii.) 

Subit quippk, ^c, '* Inasmuch as the sweetness of inaction itself 
gradually creeps on, and sloth (which was) at first hated, is last of 
an loved." 
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Per quindecim atinos, ** During fifteen years.^ Domitian was 
emperor during that space of time; from Sept. a.d. 81 to Sept. 
A. D. 96. 

Fortuitis casibus. i. e. *' Bj accidental events :" i,e, death from 
old age, disease, &c. The expression is opposed to the follow- 
ing, 8<evitid Principis; which words point out the cruel executions of 
Domitian's ordering. 

Pauciy ffc» ** A few of us, so to say, survive, not only others, but 
even ourselves." Survive others, in not having been executed ; sur- 
vive ourselves, in having lost the powers of our minds by a long 
course of compulsory inaction, &c. 

Quibust §fc. " Wherein we, who were young, have silently come 
to old age ; we, who were old, to the very bounds of a life quite 
spent." As Tacitus was about forty-thi'ee, he could not include him* 
self in this description. 

Vd incondita ac nidi voce. ** With even an uncouth and un- 
polished voice." 

Prions servitutis. In reference to the oppresdon of Domitian*s 
time : prasentium bonorvMy to the happy change that took place under 
Tngan. Tacitus here apparently alludes to the Annals and Histories, 
which he had already composed, but not yet published ; and also to 
his intention, as expressed in his preface to the Histories, of writing 
the lives of Nerva and Tngan in his old age. (^HitL LI.) Quodsi 
vita Muppeditetf principatum Divi Nerva et imperium Trajani, itbe- 
riorem sectaioremque materiam senechUi seposui, 

Profesaume pietatis, ffc, « Will be either praised op pardoned^ 
from (its) avowal of filial affection." 
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GruBus Julius Agricola, This passage deserves especial notice as 
being the onl^ one in the writings of Tacitus where three names of a 
Roman are given by him. His usual practice, in speaking of persons 
of eminence, is to use two of their names the first time mention is 
made of them, and only one subsequently, except after a long in- 
terval, when two are again used. In speaking, however, of common 
people to whom no particular interest attaches, or of those pre- 
eminent for rank, birth, &c., such as the emperors, he gives only 
one name, even the first time. The object of here giving three 
names is to bring Agricola most prominently before the reader^s 
notice, both as his own father-in-law, and also as the person re- 
specting whom this piece of biography is composed. Where there 
are apparent exceptions to these remarks, there is every reason for 
supposing the readings corrupt. 

Vetere et inlustri, Av, ** From the ancient and illustrious colony of 
the Porojulienses" Forum JWii, now ** Frejus," was situated in Gallia 
Narbonensist otherwise Provincia Romana, It was founded about 
B.C. 43, i,e. about 140 years previous to Tacitus's writing ; hence 
the term vetere. Its founder was Julius Cesar ; hence it is called 
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inbutri. It was also further called Octavanorum CciUmiay from haTing 
been eolonlsed by veterans of the eighth legion ; also Classical from 
being a nayal station ; and Pacensis, in reference to the peace es- 
tablished in that quarter. (Pliny ^ iii. 5., and StrcUMK as quoted by 
Ceilarias, vol. il p. 234., are authorities for the above.) 

Procuratorem CcBsantm. *'A procurator of the Caesars.** (See 
LynanCs Bom, Emp, L 10. ) 

QvuB equestris, ffc. ** And this rank is equestrian.** Bad and 
reckless princes, such as Claudius, were accustomed to appoint their 
freedmen procurators. Hence Tacitus expressly mentions that both 
the grandfathers of Agricola were knights. 

Meritus, *' Incurred." Supply est, as also with noUu. 

Marcum SUanum, Marcus Silanus was the father of Claudia, the 
first wife of Gaius. According to the historians of that period. 
Gains was jealous of him, and took every opportunity of mortifying 
him. Tacitus {Hiat iv. 48.) mentions that the emperor deprived 
him of the military command of the troops in Africa in an insulting 
manner. Dion (lix.) states, that when, £rom his age and rank, 
Silanus was usually asked his opinion first in the senate, the em- 
peror found a pretext for preventing this respect being paid to his 
worth. Suetonius (iv. 23.) records that the emperor one day put 
to sea in a hasty manner, and commanded Silanus to follow him« 
This, from fear of illness, he declined to do ; upon which the emr 
peror, alleging that he stayed on shore in order to get possession of 
the city in case any accident befell himself, compelled him to cat 
his own throat It would seem, from the present passage of Tacitus, 
that there were some legal forms taken in the case of Silanus, and 
that Julius Grsecinus was ordered to be the accuser ; and that that 
noble-minded man, refusing to take part in proceedings so cruel 
and iniquitous, was himself put to death. 

RarcB castitatis. Genitive of ({uality. 

In hujus sinu induJgentidque educatua, " Reared in her bosom and 
affection : " t. e. reared in her affectionate bosom. Observe the use 
of two substantives for an adjective and substantive, indvlgenti tmu. 
Julia Procilla was a pattern to the mothers of those days, who, as 
Tacitus complains {JDe Orat 28, 29.), were accustomed to neglect 
their children, and to turn the whole care of them over to nurses, 
&c. The above two chapters will repay a reference to them. 

Per omnem, Sfc. Literally, **in all the cultivation of liberal 
studies : " t. e. in the cultivation of all, &c. ; the force of omnem be- 
longing to artium, although grammatically connected with cultunu 

ArcebcU, Sfc. " It drove him away (i. e. removed him to a distance) 
fi'om the enticements of the vicious, in addition to his own good 
and pure natural disposition, that," &c. The text has Aa^Mertt, 
which makes Tacitus give the report as heard from another ; whereas 
habuity which is found in some editions, marks this as his own 
statement. 

MassUiam. Marseilles was founded by a colony of Phocieans, 
who quitted their country to avoid the tyranny of the Persians, 
B.C. 539. Livy (xxxviL 54.) celebrates it, both on account of its 
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fidelity to the Romans, and its high ftttainments in learning and the 
arts. Cicero also bestows a most glowing eulogy upon it, in his 
speech for Flaccus, Ch. xxvi. : — Cujus ego civUatis discipUnam atgue 
gravitatem non sohan GrctcUt^ sed havd acio an eunctit gentibua ante" 
ponendam dicam, (See also Hist iv. 44. ) 

Locvm Greecd, ffc. ** A place blended, and moreover well united, 
with Greek politeness and proyincial frugality : " t. e. a place where 
Greek politeness and provincial frugality were blended and well 
united. At Hist. i. 10. there is a somewhat similar expression, 
where Licinius Mucianus is said to be maiis bonisque arUbua mixtus. 

Prima juventcL ** In earliest youth." The expression is equiva- 
lent to tn prima parte juventutis. 

Acriiia. " Too vigorously." Literally, "more vigorously:" t. e. 
than usual ; or, than is becoming. Supply, therefore, either aelito or 
justo. (See note on ddigentOuy Germ, Chap. xvi. ) 

Ultrd. quam, ^c. ** Beyond what is allowed to a Roman and (espe- 
cially) a senator." Meaning that it belonged to a Roman, and espe- 
cially a senator, to be prepared for all warlike undertakings, and to 
be well versed in political affairs ; not to waste time in the idle 
pursuits of philosophy. (See next note but one.) 

Hattsissesshaitsurumfuisse. "Would have imbibed," more liter- 
ally, " drawn up," as if out of a weU. 

Incensum ac Jlagrantem animum, " His mind (which was) set on, 
fire, and (moreover) burning." Observe the augmentative power of 
ac ; — his mind had not only caught a few sparks, but was in an 
active flame. 

Scilicet sublime . . . appetebat Sitblime applies to a quality apper- 
taining to the very threshold of heaven, as Festus explains it; 
erectum points out that which is raised out from amongst other 
things, among which it was lying; ingenium is that quality of 
mind, temper, or disposition, which is innate in a man (tn, genitus) ; 
excelsa means that which is raised on high, according to Festus. 
The whole passage may, therefore, be freely translated Uius : — " In 
good truth, that elevated and upright constitution of mind which he 
derived from nature used to eagerly seek after the beauty and the 
model (which he had himself formed in his mind) of a great and 
lofty glory." Ritter considers that ptdchritudinem ac speciem » 
pvlchram speciem. It seems, however, to carry more with it-s notion 
than this — to point out speciem as something beyond pulchritu- 
dinem ; the latter meaning merely such a degree of glory as would 
be considered ptdchra by men generally; speciem (»the Greek 
\Zia of Plato), that model of glory, which he had formed in his own 
mind. 

VehemenHiiSj quam cauii. The common construction would have 
been cautiUs ; the acknowledged rule being, that when two adjectives 
or adverbs are compared with each other, both are put in the com- 
parative. In accordance with the present expression is that at Hist, 
L 83. : — Acriiis, qvdm considerate. In many places, however, Tacitus 
uses the ordinary construction. 

Mox mitigavit, ffc, " Consideration and age afterwards restrained 
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it (i.e.tfi^nium); and from (the study of) wisdom he preserved-^ 
which is a most difficult matter — moderation/' Modus is the soorce 
of tnodercUio ; u e. moderation is the sonrce of the power of ruling 
oneself. From the position of the relatival clause, Tacitus seems 
to point out that this moderation is more difficult in practice than 
in theory. 

CHAP, V. 

PrifM Castrorum, Sfc, ** His first essays of service in Britain 
he carried out to the satisfaction of Suetonius Paullinus, a careful 
and temperate commander." This was prohably in a. d. 61 ; 
which, as Agricola was bom a.d. 40, makes him at the present 
time 21. Moderatus is one that observes modus in what he does. 
The expression adprobare aliquid cUicui means, to do something to 
another person*s satisfaction. So Phced. iv. 24. 11. : — Opus appro- 
bavit Le. pycUBi Castrorum ^ mUituB, CComp. Nepos, xxiiL 2. 4.; 
CcBsar, Bell Gall L 39.) 

ElectuSf quern contubemio cestimaret ** Whom he had selected, in 
order that he (t. e, Suetonius) might form his estimate of him (&. e. 
Agricola) by dwelling in the same tent." Observe the passage 
When a relatival sentence expresses the object or intention of what 
has preceded, then the relative is equivalent to uL Thus Eutrop. 
i. 18.: — {Popvlus Romanus) sibi tribunos . . . creavit, per quos contra 
senatum et consules tutus esse posset: where per quo8=ut per eos, 
'* in order that by means, of them." Ritter says : — Suetonius Agri- 
coiam in contubernium recepit, ut spem de eo conceptam quotidiani com- 
mercii icra probaret et extmderet 

Nee Agricola licenter, ^c. ^ Nor did Agricola, in a wanton manner, 
like those young men who turn (military) service into (an occasion 
for) licentiousness; nor in an indolent manner (like tiiose young 
men who turn military service) to (the enjoyment of) pleasures 
and furloughs, make mention (to the general) of the rank of his 
(military) tribuneship and his ignorance (of military affairs)." — 
Licentdr refers to lasciviam; segniter, to voluptates et inscitiam. 
The meaning of the passage is : — Agricola did not allege his rank 
in the army, or his ignorance of military affurs, as a reason to the 
general for obtaining furloughs, whereby he might lead a disssolute 
and slothful life. 

Sed noscere provinciam, ffc. "But he knew the province, was 
known to the army, learned from those who were well acquainted, 
followed the best, sought after nothing for the purpose of boasting, 
refused nothing on account of fear, and, at the same time, acted 
both with solicitude and with vigour." — Noscere^ jfc., are all historical 
infinitives. — Anxius applies to the future ; intentus^ to the present 

Non sane alias, Sfc. " At no other time, in truth, was Britain 
more agitated, or in a greater state of uncertainty:" t. e. disturbed 
by wars, and causing the Romans doubt whether or not they could 
continue to hold the province. 

Trueidati veterani. **The veterans (even) were slaughtered." 
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Sapply 8unt This allndes to the slaughter of the veterans, who 
had settled at Catnalodunum (Maiden in Essex), by Boadicea and 
the Iceni and Trinobantes. 

IncenscB colonice. **The colonies were bamed." Again sapply 
sunt Londinum (London), which belonged to the Romans, ai\d 
Vendamium (near St Alban's), which was a municipium, are here 
comprehended under the description of coUmicB; though Cama^ 
lodunum alone was strictly a colony. 

IntercepH exercitua. " The armies were cut off." This alludes 
to the defeat of Petilius Cerialis, who came with the ninth legion to 
succour the colony of Camalodunum, All the infantry were slaugh- 
tered ; and Petilius, with the cavalry alone, got away to the camp. 
It was shortly after this, that Suetonius defeated Boadicea and her 
forces. Again supply sunt for the construction. 

Qu4B cuncta etsi. *' And although all these things:" ie. the 
contests for safety and victory. Observe the use of the relative for 
a demonstrative and a conjunction. 

In ducem cessit. '* Fell to the lot of the general" In ducem^duci, 

Artem, (fc. " (Nevertheless) they added skill and experience 
and incitements to the young man : " t. e. Agricola. 

Intravitque animum, Sfc. ** And there entered his mind an eager 
desire for military renown, not agreeable to (i. e, not to the liking of) 
the times (z. e. men of those times), wherein the explanation (put 
upon the desire, &c.) was unfavourable (or ill-omened) towards dis- 
tinguished persons, and the danger (arising) from a high character 
was not less than (that) from (a) bad (one). 
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' Digressus, A. d. 62. 

Ad capessendos magistraius. **^ For the purpose of entering on 
magistracies." Dion (lii. ) represents Msecenas as saying that eighteen 
was the proper age for admission among the knights, twenty-five 
into the senate. And as those who had served the office of quaestor 
were admissible into the senate, it is clear that, under the empire, 
twenty-four was the age for obtaining the qusestorship. This was 
the age of Agricola when he was appointed qusestor in Asia, under 
the proconsiS Salvius Titianns. In 66 he was tribune of the 
people ; in 67 praetor. 

Splendidis natalibus ortam, ** Sprung from an illustrious family," 

Ad majora nitenti. " To one endeavouring after greater things." 
The influence of his wife*s family would prove of essential service 
to him. 

Nisi qubdy j|*c. As nisi qubd is used for the purpose of limiting 
something already ssdd, there must be, for the understanding of this 
passage (which Ritter calls aentenUa neque satis dducid^ expresses 
neque dextrh cum prioribus juncia), an ellipse of something to be 
mentally supplied. Referring to what has been previously stated of 
the mutual affection of Agricola and his wife, this may be said to 
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be, ** and for this matual affection tbej both equally deserred com- 
mendation, since this point must be conceded that," &c. Taking 
this explanation in want of any thing positive as to the precise means 
of solving the passage, we translate, ** ( And for their mutual affection 
they deserved commendation) since (on this point it must be 
conceded that) there is by so much greater praise in (i. e. belonging 
to) a good wife, as there is more blame in (i. e, attaching to) a bad 
(one)." Meaning, probably, that a good wife deserves so much the 
more praise, because her good qualities are the essential elements 
in promoting domestic harmony ; as a bad one deserves moiv 
censure, because her bad disposition gives rise to jars and quarrels. 
But, after all, nothing can be affirmed for' certain of the meaning of 
this passage. 

Sors, The qusestors used to cast lots for their respective spheres 
of duty. 

Salvium Tiiianum, This was the elder brother of the Emperor 
Otho. At that time Otho himself was in honourable banishment in 
Lusitania, having been sent as lieutenant to that province in order 
that Nero might obtain for himself undisturbed possession of Poppaea. 
(See Ann, xiii 35, 36.) 

Quorum neittro, " By neither of which things :" i. e. neither by 
being quaestor of so wealthy a province as Asia, nor by serving 
under so ne&rious a character as the proconsul. 

Ac parata peccantUtus. " And prepared (i. e. ready) for those 
who act wickedly (in their office)." Implying, as Ritter observes, 
that unprincipled magistrates were abetted by some of the provin* 
cials, for the purpose of gain to themselves ; while the rest of them 
were too much afraid to make any complaint or to seek for redress. 

Et proconsul, ^c. " And the proconsul (who was) inclined to 
every description of avarice, was ready to purchase a mutual conceal- 
ment of guilt by granting any facility (for plundering) he pleased." 

FUid. She was afterwards the wife of Tacitus. 

In subsidium simul et solatium, " For a succour at the same time, 
and for a comfort" Subsidium applies to the daughter filling up 
the vacant place caused in his family by the dea^ of his infant 
boy ; while solatium points out the long time his former loss had 
afflicted him. 

Sublatum, When an infant was bom it was laid on the ground. 
If the father intended to acknowledge and rear it; he lifted it up 
(hence sublatum) ; if not, he suffered it to lie on the ground, in which 
case it was exposed and suffered to perish. 

Inter quttsturam, Sfc. This was a. i>. 65. 

Tribunatus annttm. A. D. 66. 

Nee enim, ^c. " For the administration of justice had not fallen 
to his lot." The meaning of jurisdictio is a disputed point. Pro- 
bably it means that Tacitus was not the prcetor urbanus, who 
decided causes between citizen and citizen ; nor yet praetor peregrinus, 
who judged causes where one at least of the parties was a foreigner ; 
but the prsetor who was intended for taking cognisance of public 
and capital causes. But as from Ann, iv. 6. it appears that the 
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senators took most of these into their own handfl, Tacitos had 
nothing, or next to nothing, to do. 

Lu£8 et tNanta honoris^ ^. "He deemed the games and the 
empty parts of his hononr (t. e, of his prtetorship) to belong to (t. e. 
oaght to be conducted with regard to) self-control and liberality — (he) 
being not only far removed from luxury, but also nearer to (t. e. more 
concerned for) his reputation," Longe a luxurid explains moderationia; 
while propior fanuB explains abundantiiB. Both moderationia and 
eUnmdantia are depend^t on esae to be supplied. Some editions 
have modo rationis. In this case the passage must be rendered, ** He 
conducted the games (&c.) in accordance with calculation," &c. To 
say nothing of the doubt whether ducere ludos can be considered 
equivalent to edere ludos, the general sense of the passage is at once 
both }ess obvious and the rendering far less forcible. 

Eleetua a GaJba, (fc, ** Having been selected by Galba for the 
purpose of examining the gifts of (t.e. in) the temples, he brought it 
about by a most careful investigation that the state perceived the 
sacrilege to be no one's else than Nero's." The common reading is 
senaiaaetj but this is grammatically wrong, because it would represent 
the perception of the action, as prior to its accomplishment The 
more usual mode of construction would be aentiret, the imperfect 
subjunctive, which would make the whole matter a mere historical 
narrative. There are, however, here and there, occasionally found 
passages, where (as here) the perfect subjunctive, contrary to its 
usual custom, obtains an historical force. Nevertheless, this is an 
exception, not a rule ; and when thus employed, it seems to partake 
so far of the real character of the perfect subjunctive, as to convey 
the intimation that a thing is spoken of as a fact of which the writer 
had cognisance. (See Zumptj § 504. and note ; comp. § 513.) 
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Sequena annua, u e, A.D. 69. The circumstances referred to took 
place about March. (See note below.) 

Chaaia Othoniana, "Otho's fleet'* (See note on regia utUitcUf 
Germ. Chap.xliv.) 

Iniemelium: i,e. Albium Intemelium, This town was situated at 
the north-west extremity of the Sinus Liguaticua (the Gulf of Genoa). • 

Hoatiliter populatur, ** Is ravaging in a hostile manner ; " or, ** as 
if they were foes." Otho's fleet had been attacked-by Marius Ma- 
tnrus, the procurator of the Maritime Alps, who was in the interest 
of Vitellius. Having defeated his forces, and finding no plunder, 
they began to rava^ the surrounding country, and maltreat the 
inhabitants. {Hiat iL 12, 13.) The town is there called Mbinti' 
milium, 

AdfectaH. " Having been aspired to." The first overt act of re- 
bellion took place by the troops at Alexandria swearing allegiance 
to Vespasian, on the 1st of July. (^Suet. tul 6.) 
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Juvene admodiim JDomitiano, ** Domitian being quite young.*' He 
was at this time eighteen years of age. 

Et ex patemd, ^c, ** And in consequence of his fatber*s success, 
practising nothing but unrestrained liberty." Tantum, qualifies 
licentiam. Is i. e. Mucianus. 

VicesinuE kgiani, Sfc. "Set over the 20th legion, which slowly 
passed over to the military oath.** There were in Britain at this 
time four legions, the 2nd, 9th, 14th, and 20th ; of which the 2nd 
alone readily espoused Vespasian's cause. It did so, because for- 
merly he had commanded it under Claudius. The officers of 
the other three legions had received their appointments from 
Vitellius, and therefore were slow in changing their allegiance. 
(See Hist. iiL 44.) 

Decessor. ** His predecessor." Literally, " the one departing," 
and so making room for another to fill his place. The decessor 
here was Roscius Cselius. He is the same person who is presently 
called legatus pratorius, (See Hist i. 60.) 

Legatis constdaribus, i.e. Trebellius Maximius and Vettius Bo- 
lanus. 

Nimia ac formidolosa, " Too much for and formidable to.'* 

Rarissima moderatione, ** By a moderation very seldom found." 

Suo an mihbtm. Observe the construction (militum), the genitive 
of the person, coupled with the possessive pronoun {suo). Render: 
" (A thing) doubtful whether (it occurred) by his own disposition 
or that of the soldiers : " i,e. is uncertain whether he knew not 
how to command, or the soldiers to obey. Compare Ovid, Met iv. 
1. 1 55. : — mens Ulittsque parentes. 
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Preeeratj 8fc. " Vettius Bolanus was then governor of Britain." 
When Trebellius Mazimus had been forced by Cselins (Hist i. 60.) 
to flee to Vitellius, Vettius Bolanus was sent into Britain to take his 
place. {Hist ii. 65.) This was in a.d. 70; Vettius having come 
the year before. 

PlacidiHsf ^c. " More quietly than was suited to a warlike pro- 
vince." This is a general expression, and does not apply to Britain 
alone. In Greek, the word for province (^irapx'«) would not here 
have the article. 

Incresceret i. e. ardor j not Agricola* 

Peritus obsequL The more usual construction would be periiuf 
obsequendi, 

Brevi deinde, Sfc, *' In a short time after this, Petilius Cerialis 
received Britain ; " t. e. as his province. As already remarked in 
note on Chap, v., Petilius Cerialis held the command of the 9th 
legion, which was cut up when going to the succour of CamaJo- 
dunum. He was a kinsman of Vespasian, by whom he was made 
one of his generals, and was, moreover, actively employed in the 
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ctirrhig events attendant upon Vespasian's entrance into Rome. 
Subsequently he was entrusted -with tiie command in Germany, and 
at the close of that campaign was appointed successor to Yettius 
Bolanus, a.d. 71. 

Ha&ummt, Sfc, Literally, ^ His good qualities had space of ex- 
amples:" i.e. had ample room for displaying themselves, and so 
becoming examples to others. 

Commvnicabat " Used to share with him : " t. e. with Agricols^ 

In experimentunk ** For a trial." 

£x evaUu, ** In accordance with the issue.'* 

Nee Agricoia unqtuan, ^c. " Nor did Agricola at any time boast 
in (ue, of) his achievements, for (the purpose of causing) his own 
repute." Insmamfanuun^^utsibi/ainajieret 

Ad avctorem, ^c. " He was accustomed to refer their success to 
the originator and commander, as (though being a mere) servant 
(himseS)." Observe the force of the imperfect 

Ita virtutey §(v. '* By this means (it came to pass that), by his 
deserving conduct in obeying (his general), by his modesty in men- 
tioning (his exploits^ he was beyond. (the reach of) envy, and not 
beyond (the reach of) glory." 

CHAP. IX. 

Inter patricios adacivit, Vespasian and Titus were censors a.d. 74. 
They perlbrmed the lustrum, and took the censHS of the Roman 
citizens, in virtue of their office. After this the censorship was dis* 
continued. It was at this time that Agricola obtained his patrician 
rank. (AureUus Victor de CasarUntSf ix. ; Suetonitts, viii. 9. ; Cen" 
wrimtSf xviii.) 

Ac deinde provincia, $*c. "And afterwards set him over the 
province of Aquitania : " t. e. he was made the emperor's lieutenant 
of Aquitania. It is to be observed, that under Angustusi the pror 
vinces were divided between the emperor and senate. Augustus, 
according to Dion (liii.), took Spsun (excepting Hispania Bsetica) 
together with Gaid ; t. «. Gallia Narbonensis, Lugdunensis or 
Celtica, Aquitania, and Belgica ; Upper and Lower Germany on the 
west bank of the Rhine ; also CoBle-Syria, PhoBnicia, Cilicia, Cyprus, 
and Egypt To the senate's share there fell Africa, Asia, Greece, 
Epirus, Dalmatia, Macedonia, Sicily, Crete, Libya Cyrenaica, Bithy- 
nia, Pontus, Sardinia and Hispania BsBtica. Exchanges, however, 
were sometimes made between the emperors and senate, while any 
newly subdued countries were always placed under the dominion of the 
former. The governors of the provinces assigned to the senate were 
called indiscriminately prO'ConaiUa, whether they had been consuls 
or not. Their office was annual They had the power of life and 
death over all but the soldiers. The emperor appointed whom he 
pleased for the governors of his provinces, and continued them in 
their command as long as he pleaded. Their jurisdiction extended 
over the soldiers ; and hence they wore, as the emblem of .this, the 
military dress and the sword, which were not allowed to the pro- 
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consols. They were merely styled the emperor's lientenants or 
pro-pnetors. Dion mentions some other marks of difference ; bat 
an enumeration of more than the above particulars iiroald swell out 
a note to the length of a dissertation. 

' Splendidce inprimiSy f^, ** An office especially magnificent by the 
government (t. e, of tiie province), and by the expectation of the 
consulate, for which it had marked (him) out" Supply «i«i as the 
object of destinarat The usual reaiding is gpUndidte digmiatU, the 
genitive of the quality ; a construction which renders the whole 
passage obscure, if not unintelligible. Dignitati is the correction of 
Ritter; and while this word is grammatically in apposition with 
AquitanuB, it logically refers to the post Agricola held as governor 
of that country. Dignitas to be supplied is the subject of destm£arat 
The meaning of this word is to be found in the fict, that the lieu- 
tenancy of Aquitania was commonly a stepping-stone to the con- 
sulate. The tense of destinarat shows that the emperor's opinion of 
his worthiness of distinction, had preceded his appointment to the 
government of Aquitania. 

MilitarHnts mgeniis » ingenm mUititm. See note on Regia utihUUf 
Germ. chap. xliv. 

Secura. ^ Free from anxiety " (sine curd) : i. e. as to the niceties 
and subtleties of the law. By some secura is here used in a bad 
sense — *' careless, " remiss.** 

Plura » Tct «A6(«, not «Ae(« alone. See p. 84. 

Togatos, Togati here means the whole oi the persons who came 
into court, litigants, lawyers, advocates, &c. ; as suit^ could only be 
conducted in the Latin tongue, and by persons wearing the ioga. 
The praetor, or lieutenant, was of coarse ^e supreme judge, and was 
seated in his tribunal amongst them. Hence inter togatos, 

Facilijusteque agebat ** Used to conduct himself with mildness 
and with justice.*' Observe the use of agebat to point out a con- 
tinued course of action. Supply se as the olject of agebat 

Divisa. ** Were divided." Supply sunt The perfect is here 
used as the aorist of narration, and points out a historical fact. 

ConventMS acjudicia, Conventus ( a meeting together) was the term 
applied, under tiie republic, to the meetings held by the provincials, at 
the appointments of the governor, for the administration of justice. 
At these meetings the governor used to preside. On such occasions 
he usually chose a council of about twenty of the most respectable 
men in tiie province, to act as his assessors and to help falm with 
their advice. Under the empire, however, these movable assize 
courts were abolished, and re|^ar assize towns established. The 
term in the present passage is equivalent to amventus jvridici ; a 
namegiven (as by FUmgy iiL L 3.) to these assize towns. See AdanCs 
Horn, Ant and Smith's Diet Ant 

Satisfactum, Supply est 

NuUa tdtra, Sfc, " There was no longer any (assumed) character 
of power." Persona means a mask ; hence it here denotes the cha- 
racter Agricola assumed when called on to exercise his judicial 
powers, and which he laid aside as soon as he had falfiUed his 
duties. 
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Tmh'tidm, ffc. " He had (before this) divested himself of stern- 
liess and haughtiness and avarice." By a reference to Chap. vi. 
we find that he was untainted by the usual vices of provincial ma- 
gistrates, although, then, quite a yoong man and tempted to a 
coarse of oppressive conduct by such a corrupt character as Salvius 
Titianus. In the present expression Tacitus, by pointing out 
what Agricola was not, covertly intimates what governors of pro- 
vinces usually were-^stem, haughty, and avaricious. Roman his- 
tory abundantly testifies that his estimate of their character was 
quite correct. 

[/n£^9nVatefn, ^c] ** To make mention of uprightness and self* 
control in so great a man, is, I think, an injustice to his virtues. ** 
On the force of the perfect subjunctive in independent sentences, 
see note on Crediderim, Germ, Chap. ii. 

Ostentando virtutem, Sfc, *^ By making a frequent display of his 
merits or by stratagem." Observe the frequentative power of 
osiento. Observe, also,' that ara is here used in what is commonly 
termed ** a bad sense." 

Procid ab (Bmtdatumef §rc. ** Far (removed) from rivalry towards 
his colleagues :" i. e, the governors of the neighbouring provinces. 
Tacitus {Ann, xiii. 53.) speaks of the envy displayed by Miixia 
Grsecilis against Lucius Vetus* So at Hist, L l(h Tacitus says, 
that Mucianos was of great influence apud ccUegaSf meaning thereby 
the governors of Egypt, Cappadocia, and Judsea. 

Procid a cowUntiime, 8fc, ** Far (removed) from a contest with 
the nrocurators." 

jEt vincere, Sfc, " He deemed both to conquer inglorious, and to 
be brought into collision base." Vincere applies to coUegas; atteri, 
to procuratores, Atteri, literally, ''to be rubbed against :" hence as 
rendered. The expression implies, that he deemed it base to contend 
with men of a much inferior rank to himself, as thereby he would 
be lowered. 

Minus triennium, ''Less than three years." Observe the con- 
struction. Amplius, plus, and mniis are often prefixed to numerals, 
or other words betokening a certain measure or a portion of a thing, 
as indeclinable modifications. « See Zumpt, §485. 

Comitante cpinione, " An opinion {%, e, on the part of others) 
accompanying him." AbL abs. 

Nmis in hoc suis sermonibus. " There not being any talk of his 
with respect to this matter." In hoc ^ us rovro, 

Sed quia par videbatur, *' But because he seemed equal (to the 
office):" t. e, a suitable or competent person. 

Baud semper^ Sfc, " Report does not, by any means, always make 
mistakes, sometimes even it picks out (a person) : " t. e. on whom 
honours are to be bestowed, &c. Virgil's description of Fame (JEn, 
iv. 173, &c.) is deserving of notice; and so is that description of 
her abode given by Ovid {Met, xil 39.). 

Consul He was not a consul ordinarhts, but merely suffectus; 
having entered on his office on Ist July, a. d. 77., in conjunction 
with Slavius Domtiamis, on the abrogation of Vespasian and Titus. 
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Despondit^ . . coUocaviL ^ Betrothed . . . gave in marriage.'* 
JEgreguEJam speL ** Of very great hope even now.*' Jam applies 
to the age of the fiiia at the time that AgricoU was consul. Egregix 
gpei is the genitive of the quality, and points out that she then even 
gave good promise of the high qualities which she afterwards 
exhibited. 

Pontificaiua sacerdoHo, Literally, ** the priesthood of the pontifi* 
cate : " t. e. he was appointed one of the pcntifices. The office of 
pontifex never ceased to be reckoned a mark of honour and dis- 
tinction. Tacitus speaks also of its having been bestowed for this 
purpose, at Ann. L 3., ill. 29., Hist i. 77. 
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CurcB ingeniive, ^ Of carefiilness or ability," i, e. of those writers 
with what I shall show. Csesar, Livy, Diodoros Siculus, Strabo, 
Pliny, Fabius Rusticus, Pomponius Mela* Ptolemy, and others, have 
spoken of Britain more or less. 

Tvm primunij ^c, " It was then, for the first time, thorooghly 
subdued:" i.e. at the time Agricola was in Britain, which was 
from the sommer of 78. to the autumn of 84. In LynanCs HisL of 
the Homan Emperofs, voL ii p. 313. &c., will be found an unbroken 
account of the splendid achievements of Agricola. 

Ita, " So." As Tacitus wrote, he says, when the island was quite 
subdued, it follows that his statement most, of necessity, be more 
correct than those accounts which others had previously furnished. 

Quapriores, Sfc. " Those things which, though not yet ascertained 
(by them), former writers greatly adorned by their eloquence, will be 
handed down (or recorded) with a faithfulness of facts" (Le, with 
a true and faithful account of what really is the case). Like the 
Greek language, the Latin also omits the demonstrative before the 
relative commonly when they are in the same case ; and not un- 
frequently when, as here, they are in different cases. Ech to be sup- 
plied, is itke subject of tradentur; qucs, the object of percoluire. 

Spatio ac caelo in Orientem Grermania, in Occidentem HispanuR 
obknditur, Lipsius, after observing of this passage — Quid s^i velihi 
JuBc verba, qtuBrunt, nee immeritd — adds, that, in his opinion, spatio 
must be connected with what precedes, while ac cceh forms the 
commencement of a new sentence. This, at the best, is a very 
forced and unnatural construction. The Bipont editors propose to 
read spaHoso intervaUo ; Heinsius, spatioso sdoy or spatio soli. But 
the grounds on which these conjectures are offered, are not giyen, 
and indeed it may be said there are none. The greatest aa^ority 
on Tacitus, Ritter, passes over the passage without notice. Under 
these circumstances of difficulty, universally acknowledged both 
openly and tacitly, an attempt is now made to show the meaning of 
Tacitus firom himself. The principal difficulty of the matter lie^ 
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in »paiio ac calo, and for the meaning of this we mnst first look to 
the remainder of the passage. Obtehdor (from oby tendo) means strictly 
to "stretch," or **dra% before," or "over against;" whereby the 
idea of considerable length is clearly implied. Hence we render 
" towards the East Britain is extended (in its length) over against 
Germany^ on the West (orer against) Spain." By looking at any 
map, together with a reference to note on Germ. Chap. L, it wiU 
be seen that the most northern point of Britain (Caledonia) is 
much in the same parallel of latitude as the northern extremity of 
ancient Germany. Farther, at Chap, xxiy., Tacitas says, that 
Ireland lies between Spain and Britain : — Hibemiat medio inter Bri- 
tanniam atque Hispaniam site^ Hence it appears, that, according to 
the geographical ideas of Tacitas, Spain took a bend to the north* 
west and extended beyond Ireland. We have, therefore, Spain and 
€^ermany forming as it were an immense bay, in which Britain and 
freland lay. This is borne out by Dion, who writes of Britain: — 
" Now this country is distant from the main land of Celtice (i. e. 
Ganl), over against the Morini (the people of modem Artois), 450 
stadia (56) miles) at the least ; and it stretches alongside {wofyfycu s: 
cbtenditur) the remainder of Galatia (Gaol, t. e. southward) and 
alongside of nearly the whole of Iberia (Spain); extending upwards 
also into the ocean (t. e. North Sea)." This will help as to the 
meaning of spcUio ac cah, which means literally, " in space and 
sky," i. e. in extent of sky : meaning, under that portion of the 
heayens which lies between the same degrees of latitude with 
Germany and Spain. Render, therefore, the whole passage^ " In 
Extent and position is stretched alongside Germany to the east, and 
Spain to the west 

GailiSf ffe, " Towards the south it is eren looked into by the 
Ganls." The ilse of inspicitttr is yery graphic, as Britain may 
literally be descried from France, being distant from it about 
twenty miles. 

Nmia contrd terrig. ** There being no countries beyond." This 
proves that he is speaking of the nor& of Caledonia. Terrig is the 
ablative absolute, and contra is an adverb. 

Veterum, ffc. (See note on Auciort Germ* Chap. xxviiL) 

Et eat, " And it has," Supply eL The ett is very emphatic. 

Vnd^ etf jpc. ** Whence also die report passed over (i. e. extended) 
to the whole (of the country)." In univermim ■» m uniuersam in^ 
aulam. 

Sed immennan, ffc, " But a boundless and vast extent (of lands) 
jutting oat frx>m even the extremity of the coast (ue. ci Britain, as 
such), is narrowed down, as it were, into (the fonn of) a wedge.'* 
Tacitus here alludes to the isthmus between the Bodotria ^stuarium 
(the Frith of Forth) on the one side, and the Glota, or Clota, 
^stuaritan (the Frith of Clyde) on the other. It was here that 
Agricola built a chain of fortresses. 

Hanc Oram, ffc, ** The Roman fleet having been then for the first 
time carried round this coast of the most remote sea, asserted that 
Britain was an island, and at the same time discovered and reduced 
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islands, (which) up to that time (were) nnknown, (and) which they 
(t. €, the inhabitants of Britam) called Orcades " (t. e. the Orkneys). 
From Chap. xxviiL and Dion Ivi,, we find that a cohort of 
Usipians, who had been sent to serve in Britain, killed their com> 
manding officer and the Romans who were placed with them, and 
then fled to the sea. Taking possession of some vessels, they were 
carried by the winds and the waves round the north of Caledonia, 
and fell into the hands of the Suevi and Frisii on the coast of 
Germany. These people, taking them for pirates, sold them for 
slaves ; and some of them, falling into the hands of the Romans 
on the banks of the Rhine, narrated the wonderfol voyage they had 
made. The report seems to have been forwarded to Britain, where* 
upon Agricola sent out a fleet in the same direction iot the pnrpoae 
of testing the accuracy of the accoont. The result is before us : — - 

Dispecta est et Thule, *' Thule also was distinctly seen.*' Thuh 
of Tacitus was probably Pomona or Mainland, one of the Shetland 
Isles. Thule of Pytheas is supposed to have been Iceland or part of 
Norway. {See I^nam's Bom, Emp, u. S23,y 

Nam hacteniu, Sfts, " For up to this point the command (i. e. or 
Agricola) extended (literally, it was commanded), and winter was 
approaching.'* The expedition of Agricola appears to have been 
sent out in the autumn of a.i>. 83., hence the term hiema appetebat. 
The reading of this passage is much disputed. Some editions give 
Dispecta est ThvU quddam texus^ nix et hiems appetebat; others have 
Dispecta est Htule, qttam hactenvs nix et hiems abddtat The reading 
of the text is that of Ritter, and means that the instructions of 
Agricola merely extended to the north coast of Caledonia, in order 
to discover whether or not, as was reported by the Usipians, Britain 
was an island. This the Roman conunander ascertained to be the 
case. Having done this, he had performed his duty^ and however 
much he might have desired to take possession of it, or uader other 
circumstances would have done so, the approach of winter com- 
pelled him to return. 

Sed mare^ Sfc, " Moreover, they state that the sea is inactive 
(2. e, motionless), and toilsome for those who row ; that it is not 
much agitated even by the winds : I suppose, because (there) the 
lands and mountains, the source and supplying cause of storms, are 
fewer, and the deep bulk of the unbroken sea is more slowly 
driven onward.'' Rariores is use.d in a predicative force. Causa 
is that whence a thing originates ; materia, or maieries, is that which 
furnishes the substance or substances out of which any thing is 
made — the materials. If we consider with most commentators that 
the subject of perhibent is the men who took part in the exploring 
expedition, perhibent will be a historic present, and Tacitus will 
represent the sea as utterly motionless ; so dense in its nature that 
even the winds have no power over it. The North Sea, however^ 
it is well known, is remarkably stormy and agitated ; and if there 
be any difficulty in using the oars, it is not from the dull heavy 
state of the waters. lYom this it is probable that the subject oiper^ 
hibent must be rather ** they,'.' in a general sense, i. e, men, ** homine$t 
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— men of that part of the world. If this be so, then Tacitus will not 
here be relating the trayellers' tales by which the Roman sailors 
wished to enlumce the idea of their dangers, but a real historical 
fact For to the north of JTivle lies what was termed by the anr 
cients Mare Pigrvm, or Croniwny a term that comprehends the waters 
as far as the North Pole. Moreover, in the Icelandic tongae " Muir 
croin *' a mare pigrum, (See note. Germ. Chap, xlv.) 

Naiwram Oeeaui, ^c. ^ The nature of the ocean and of the tides 
it both does not, on the one hand, belong to this work to investi- 
gate, and on the other, many have related them/' ** Of the ocean 
and of the tide" «" of the ocean tide," or "tide of the ocean." 
Amongst the authors here alluded to may be mentioned Pliny, Nat 
Hist ii. 99. ; Seneca, Nat .Quast iL 28. See also Strabo, i. 3. 7., 
iii. 5. 11. ; Pomp. Mel. iiL 1. Observe that the first proposition is 
negative ; the second, affirmative. (See Zumpt § 338.) — Quarere 
is a substantival infinitive, and the snl:ject of est on which latter 
verb eperis depends. 

Unum addiderim, Sfc, " One thing I will add, that nowhere does 
the sea lord it more widely, that it carries many currents in this 
direction (and) in that, and that it does not only increase up to the 
shore or become sucked back, but flows far into the interior, and 
surrounds (the country), and is insinuated amongst its ridges and 
mountains (» mountain ridges) as it were in its own domain.** By 
nudium fluminum it seems that Tacitus means an abundance of 
marine currents, such as are spoken of by Mela^ iii. B,'^Aocrescere 
aut resorberi speak of the flow and ebb of the sea, which would 
naturally be remarked on with some wonder by a Roman ac- 
customed only to the tideless waters of the Mediterranean ; whiles 
by a reference to any map it will be seen how accurate is the 
description of the remainder of the sentence. About the Frith of 
Clyde, the sea runs up quite to a continuation of the Grampians, 
and further north, near the mouth of Loch Linnhe, it winds amongst 
the mountains of Inverness. The character of the whole western 
coast is quite the same; The eastern coast is also much the same. 
The expression velut in mo is very forcible and illustrative;— the 
sea runs amongst the hills, just as amongst the valleys and moun- 
tains of the great deep. 
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IndigentB an adoectL See note Germ, Chap, ii 

Vt inter barbaros, pariim ccmpertum. **As would be the case 
amongst barbarians, is a thing by no means ascertained." 

Varii, A predicative adjective. 

Atque ex eo, (fc. ** And from that circumstance proofs (are de- 
ducible). Supply aunt — The proposition, habitus corporum (sunt) 
varii, referred to by eo, is to be regarded in the light of a neuter 
substantive ; and hence the demonstrative (eo) is piit in the neuter 
gender. 
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Butiia conuB. See Germ. Chap, iy, 

Silurum coloraH vukus. " The dark countenances of the Silnres : " 
t. e, the people of South Wales, those inhabiting the modem counties 
of Hereford, Monmouth, Radnor, Brecon, and Gbunorgan. — Isca 
Silurum (Caerleon), on the river Igca (Uske), in Glamorganshire, 
was their capital. Caractaeus -was prince of the Silures — Cobratua 
means sometimes "stained;" here rather it refers to their swarthy 
complexions, inasmuch as the Spaniards did not, as far aa we know, 
stain their fkces ; indeed, their complexions are naturally so dark 
that there could be no need for such a custom. Plerumque qualifies 
toHi. 

Posita^qucB posita est Contra is an adverb. 

Veteres is used in an adverbial power. " In old time.** 

FidemfaciumL ^ Cause the belie£** 

Et gmiles, Csesar (BelL GaJL v. 14.) says: — Ex his cmnibuB 
iongi sunt humanissimi qui Cantium incolvnty qiue regio est maritima 
omnis, neque multian a GaJOica differunt consuetudine* 

Seu procurrentilnu, Sfc, ** Or whether, when lands jut forward in 
an opposite direction, the situation of the sky (t. e. their geogra- 
phical position) is accustomed to give a (peculiar) condition to their 
bodies." The language of Tacitus is to be taken here in a general 
sense, and not applied merely to the opposite shores of Britain 
(running southwarid) and France (running northward). Observe 
the force of dedit to point out what is wont to be done. See note 
on Omhity Chap. L 

In universum. Compare Germ, Chap, vi 

Eorum sacra, ^c, **Their sacred rites (i. e, those of the Gauls) 
one may discover from the belief of their doctrines : " t. e. from the 
belief the Britons attach to the dogmas taught by the Gauls. The 
meaning of the passage is not clear; for one can hardly attach any 
satis&ctory notion to the expression, *' sacred rites from,*' &c. The 
conjecture of Bitter appears, not merely plausible, but very likely to 
be correct ; and if it be adopted, the meaning of the passage is 
clear, its force increased. Ritter says that probably the MSS, 
originally hsA persuasione—persuasionem; the mark over (e), de- 
noting m, having become obliterated, ox been omitted. Taking his 
view to be right, we have in sacra the outward worship^ in supest'^ 
stitionum the peculiar doctrinal tenets of the Druids. The passage 
might then be thus translated; **0De may discover (among the 
Britons) their sacred rites (i. e. those of the Gauls), (and) their 
(those of the Gauls again) religious persuasion." It must be ob- 
served that here et would, as not uncommonly, have to be mentally 
supplied. On the difference of religio and persuasio Cicero says :— 
Non philosopki solum^ veritm etiam majores nostri, superstitUmem a 
religione separaveruftt. Nam qui totos dies precabantur et immolcUHmtj 
ut sihi liberi superstites essentj superstitiosi sunt appeUati; quod nomen 
postea latius patuit. Qui autem omnia qua ad cultum deorum perti* 
nerent^ dihgenter retractarent, et tamquam religerent, sunt dicH reli- 
giosi ex religendoj ut elegantes ex eUgendot iamquam a diligendo dili- 
genteSf ex intelligendo inteUigentes, His enim in verbis omnibus taesi 
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Vis legendl eadem, qua in religioso. Ita factum est in supersHtioso et 
reliffioso, altenan vitii ntmen, cUterum Jaudis. {De Nat, Dear, ii. 28.) 
Tacitus here uses superstitio (rumen vitii) ; because the British form 
of worship did not correspond with that of the Romans ; and in 
part, perhaps, because it countenanced the immolation of human 
yiotims, which fearful practice the advance of civilisation had long 
since eradicated from nations brought under its influence. 

Plus tameuy ^, *'The Britons exhibit more spirit, however, 
as being persons whom a long peace has not yet rendered effemi- 
jwte." 

Amissd virtute, jfc. ** Their valour being lost together with their 
Uberty." 

Quod Britannorum, jpc, ** And this happened to those of the 

Britons beforetime conquered : " i. e. in the time of Claudius and 

y Nero. Britannontm is a partitive genitive, dependent on victis. See 

Zumptf § 429. The expression victis Britannarum^iUis e Britannis 

qui victi sunt 

CHAP. XIL 

Quadam nationes, jpc. *<Some nations engage with the chariot 
also." Here curru is used as a general and descriptive term. So 
we say ** the musket," " the bayonet" This custom of using chariots 
prevailed only where cavalry were not in use ; for that cavalry were 
employed is implied in the previous expression, in pedite robur, 
Pomponiua Mela, iii. 6. : — Bimicant non equitatu modo aut pedite, 
verum et bigis et curribus, Oedlici armatL Covinos vocant, quorum 
fakaHs axibus utuntur, Dion (Ivii.) speaks also of their forces ; and 
so does CiBsar, BelL GalL iv. 24. 32., v. 15. 

Honestior auriga, {fc. ^ The charioteer is the more honourable, 
the clients fight for (him):" i. e. defend him. Ctesar (^BelL GalLiv, 
33.) gives the following description: — ** When they have made their 
way into the ranks of the enemy's cavalry, they (clientes) leap down 
from their chariots and engage on foot. The drivers, meantime, 
withdraw a little from the battle, and station their chariots in such 
a manner, that if they (clientes) be hard pressed by the enemy's num- 
bers, they may have a ready retreat to their own army." It was 
the reverse of this with the Greeks ; for with them the charioteer 
was the subordinate, the warrior the principal, person. 

Olim regibus, {pc. ** In former times they were subject to kings ; 
now they are pulled asunder into parties and factions, through means 
of the nobles." 

In commune, Sfc, ^ They do not take measures in common." 

iVo nobis utiuus. Great force is imparted to the expression by 
the use of the prepontion with its case, instead of the simple dative. 

Conventus, ** A meeting." This is very different fh>m the con- 
ventus spoken of Chap. ix. It implies here merely a meeting, or 
gathering, for the purpose of common defence. 

Singuli , . . . unioersi. Supply, in each instance, populi, which is 
implied in civitatibus, 
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Asperitas/rigomm abut So Cssar (BdL GaJL y. 12.) : — Loca not 
temperatiora qudm in Gallia, remiworibus frigorilnts. So in France, 
at the present day, the heat in sonuner is greater, and in -winter the 
cold is more severe, than in England. 

Dienm spatia, ^, *'The length of the days is beyond the 
measure of onr (part of the) world." Folly, Diervm spatia sunt 
tdtra menswram dierum iiottri orbis. Cssar {Bdl. GalL y. 13.) states 
that by measurements made with given quantities of water, it had 
been ascertained that the nights were shorter (and consequently the 
days longer) in Britain, than on the adjacent mainland. Pliny (iL 
77.) gives fifteen hours as the length of the longest day in Italy; 
seventeen, as that of the longest in Britain. 

Brevia, ** So short.*' Supply ita or oiieo in this sentence, before 
the ut of the following one. This ellipse is very common. Thus 
Horace (Sat i. 5. 32.) : — Ad unguent foetus . . , ut non magis alier, 
for adeOf or ita foetus, Sfe, So Com. Nep. {Alcib. i. 2.) : — Disatus, 
ut in primis dicendo valeret, for adeo, or ita disertus, {pc. 

Intemoscas. ** One can distinguish between.*' Observe the in- 
definite use of the second person subjunctive. 

Quddai. *< Nay, if" From the tendency to connect sentences by 
the relative pronoun, arose the emplojrment of the relative quod in a 
conjunctival force. It is thus used principally before si, nisi, and 
etsi, forming with them, as it were, but one word. In this combina- 
tion qvdd may be rendered " nay," ** now,*' or even ** and." (See 
Zumpt, § 807.) 

Nubes non officiant, jfc. ** Clouds do not present an obstacle, 
they maintain that the brightness of the sun is seen the night 
through, and that it (i. e, the sun) does not set and rise, but pass 
beyond (their land)." Observe the change of subject (solem) before 
occidere, Tacitus, through the medium of Agricola, must have got 
this report, either from the men of Scandinavia, or from those of the 
Britons who had passed into that country, or been informed to this 
efiect by those who had visited it It is quite true, that in the 
further part of Norway, and so also again in Iceland and the regions 
about the Notth Pole, there is, at the summer solstice, an abnost 
uninterrupted day for nearly two months. Tacitus here seems to 
affirm this as universally the case, not having heard that, at the 
winter solstice, there is a night of equal duration. 

Scilicet, ^c, *' In good truth, (the fact is that) the fhrthest and 
level portions of the world (t. e, the furthest parts of the world being 
level) in consequence of the shadow (projected by the earth) being 
low, do not throw up the darkness, and (so) night falls beneath the 
sky and the stars." Tacitus, after having given the report of the 
Britons as he had heard it, probably from Agricola, now goes on to 
state his own views on the subject. He represents that, as the far 
north is level, there is nothing, when the sun is in the distant 
horizon, to throw up a shadow towards the sky: that the light, 
indeed, is intercepted from the surface of the earth itself, and so 
there is darkness upon it ; but that the sky above is still clear and 
bright from its rays. And hence he supposes that the brightness of 
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the upper regions neutralises the darkness on the earth, forming a 
degree of light equivalent to the evening twilight or the morning 
dawn, or, indeed, rendering it next to impossible to decide when 
the evening closes and the morning begins. Compare the following 
account, taken from a ** Description of a Visit to Shetland,'* in voL 
viii. of Chambers' Miscellany: — " Being now in the 60th degree of 
north latitude, day-light could scarcely be said to have left us 
during the night, and at 2 o'clock in the morning, albeit the mist 
still hung about us, we could see as clearly as we can do in London, 
at about any hour in a November day." 

Prater, " With the exception of." 

Arbotum. i.e. mitivm or frugifawnan; for even in ancient times 
Britain was celebrated for its forests of oak. 

Frugum fecundum. The usual reading in this place is frugum 
pattens, fecundunL As, however, patiena implies that the soil could 
just, and no more, be got to bear com, so fecundum denotes itsr 
great, and even exuberant, fertility. The two expressions are 
therefore, we see, contradictory to each other, so that both could 
Hot be true at the same time respecting the same thing. The fer- 
tility of the soil, however, is proved by Britain being, for a long 
time, the granary whence the Roman army on the Rhine drew its 
supplies of corn. The emendation, therefore, of Ritter is adopted 
in the text That editor supports his opinion of the requirements 
of the passage by a reference to Germ, Chap, v.: — Satis /erax,/rugi^ 
ferarum arborum impatiens, 

Tarde mitescunt, citb proveniunt " It (t.e. the com, fruges) slowly 
becomes ripe, quicklv springs up." This is an instance of kystero- 
hgia (Gr. i^(rrcpoXo7ta, or fiartpov irpSrepoy), a grammatical term to 
express the reversing of the order of a sentence. There is also 
another grammatical igure to be here noticed: Asyndeton (Gr. 
davvierov). This is the omission of the conjunction — here be- 
tween the two clauses of the sentence. 

Eadem, ** Is the same." This word is used m a predicative 
force. 

MviUus humor, Sfc, ** The abundant moisture of the lands and of 
the atmosphere." The humor terrarum must relate to the natural 
wetness of the soil, which would be the sure attendant upon a 
country^ abounding in, forests and streams, and not drained. The 
humor ccdi will of course relate to the rain, mists, &c. Pennant (in 
his British Zoology, i 15.) says:^** The climate of Great Britain is 
above all others productive of the greatest variety and abundance of 
wholesome vegetables, which, to crown our happiness, are almost 
equally diffused through all its parts. This general fertility is 
owing to those clouded skies, which foreigners mistakingly urge as 
a reproach on our country; but let us cheerfully endure a temporary 
gloom, which clothes not only our meadows, but our hills, with the 
richest verdure." 

Aurum et argentum et alia metaUa, Cssar (BeH GaXL v. 12.) says 
that Britain produced iron and lead ; Strabo (iv. 5. 2.), gold and 
silver. Cicero (JEp, ad JJiv, viL 7.) writes to Trebatlus: — " I hear 
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that there is neither gold nor silver in Britain. If this be so, I ad« 
vise you to take one of their cars (^essedum) and hasten back to ns." 
And in a letter to Atticus, when speaking of the issue of Cssar's 
expedition against Britain: — **This also is now ascertained — that 
there is neither any, the smallest portion (literally, ** scruple . '* t. 6. 
^g of a lb.) of silver in the island, nor any expectation of plunder, 
save (what arises) from slaves." (Ep. ad AtL iv. 1 6.) 

Margarita, Usually this word is found in the feminine gender. 
Camden mentions their being found on the coasts of Carnarvon 
and Cumberland. 

Subfusca ac Uventia. *^ Brownish, and of a dull leaden colour." 
Observe the force of «u5 in composition, implying a diminution of 
quality in the word to which it is prefixed. Pomponius Mela (iiu 
6.), Pliny (ix. 57.), Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiii 6.), give the same 
account of the British pearls. 

Artem. *« Skill." 

Nam in Rubro' Mari, Sfc, "For in the Red Sea they are torn 
from the rocks, say they, (while still) alive and breathing: in 
Britain they are collected just as they are thrown up." Bnbrum 
Mare here is the Persian Gulf. In indirect narrative, the verb 
or participle on which an infinitive depends, is often omitted. Here 
supply dicunt (Comp. Com, Nep, Them. viii. 5.) 

. Ego facUius, Sfc. " I more readily believe that their natural 
qualities are wanting to the pearls, than avarice to us: " i. e. the Ro- 
mans. A severe yet just satire on his countrymen, who were the 
universal despoliators of every country they reached. Observe the 
emphasis to be thrown on the personal pronoun. For credidaim, 
see note, Germ, Chap. ii. 

CHAP. XIII. 

Ipsi Britanni, ^c, " The Britons, of their own accord (i, e. with- 
out force or compulsion), readily submit to a levy and tributes, and 
the gifts of (t. e, contributions to) the empire laid upon them." By 
dekctus is meant the contingent of soldiers supplied to the Roman 
armies. The term tributa points out that Britain was a province 
that paid an annual sum of money to Rome, and not com. (See 
AdanCs Rom. Ant. p. 65.) By imperii munera are meant, as ex- 
plained by Ritter, extraordinary contributions, for the purpose of 
supporting the Roman government (Comp. Germ. Chap, xxix.) 

Jam domiti, Sfc "Being now subdued so as to obey, not yet 
(subdued) so as to be slaves." 

Igitur. "Therefore:" i.e. for this reason, viz., that they were 
only thus far subdued. 

Britanniam ingressus. This was B. c. 55. He is 'supposed to 
have landed at Partus Lemanis (Lynne, a little below Dover), having 
set out from Partus Itiust (a little south of Calais) in Gaul. See 
CcBsar, Bell. GaU. iv. 24—38., v. 8—23. 

Ostendisse posteris. ^c. " To have pointed it out to those who 
came after him, not to have handed it down." 
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Bella eMia, Supply fuere. The wars under Augustus ancl 
Antony are intended. 

Comilivm — praceptum. " Wisdom," or " policy " — ** precept," or 
** instruction." It appears from Ann. i. 11. that Augustus left behind 
him in writing some instructions for his successor not to extend 
the boundaries of the empire : while from Ann. i. 77., iv. 37. it seems 
that Tiberius was wont, on public questions, to observe most scru- 
pulously that course of conduct which either Augustus had pre- 
scribed, or which he thought to be in accordance; with his views. 

Agitdsse Gaium Casarem, Sfc. ** It is evident enough that Gains 
Csesar (i. e. Caligula) had meditated about the invasion of Britain." 
After agitasse supply animo. 

Ni veloxy Sfc, ** (And he would have invaded it) unless he had 
been precipitate by disposition, easily moved to change of plans, 
and (unless) his vast attempts against Germany had been (made) 
to no purpose." From Suet. iv. 46. 49. and Dion. lix. we gather 
the following particulars respecting the projected invasion of Britain 
by Gains. It seems he proceeded to the opposite coast, in Gaul, 
and there drew up his forces, and arranged his military engines on 
the shore.' He tiien went on board some vessels of war, and after 
having sailed out a little way returned to land. After this he ascended 
a lofty throne, commanded the trumpets to sound the signal for 
attack, and ordered the soldiers to collect the shells on the sea-shore, 
and to fill their bosoms and helmets with them. These he called 
the spoils of the ocean, and ordered them to be reserved for the 
decoration of the Capitol and his palace. In commemoration of this 
so-called victory he built a very lofty light-house, and bestowed 
great rewards on the soldiers. The vessels in which he and his 
Mlowers had embarked were sent to Rome, and conveyed great 
part of the way over land. With regard to the latter part of the 
sentence the expression ingentes conattis is well employed. Accord- 
ing to Dion (lix.), it seems that he collected from 200,000 to 280,000 
men for the invasion of Germany. It is true he proceeded with the 
army, but the account that Suetonius (iv.) supplies of his conduct 
prest;nts him in the light of at once a madman and a coward, as well 
as a debauchee. His train was filled with dancers, gladiatorf , race- 
horses, women, and all the apparatus of luxury. At times he was 
carried in a litter, while the adjoining cities were ordered to have 
the roads swept and watered. When in camp he affected great 
military strictness, disgracing some officers and discharging others, 
in order to defraud them of the recompense due to their services. 
In the course of his march, happening to arrive at a defile some one 
remarked what consternation t^e appearance of the barbarians at 
this place would occasion ; whereupon, mounting his horse, he fled 
back with all speed, and coming to a bridge over which his soldiers 
were advancing in the opposite direction to that in which his flight 
was, he was lifted f]*om man to man, and passed over their heads till 
he cleared the bridge. Afraid of encountering any real enemy he 
sent out some of his German mercenaries to conceal themselves in a 
wood, when he would sally forth, pretend to overcome them, and 
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cutting down some trees would erect tbem in the form of a trophy 
in commemoration of these so-called successes. Returning then to 
camp he would uphraid those who had Hot gone out with him, and 
reward his companions with crowns, &c. Ohsenre that pcenitentia 
is the genitive dependent on mobitis, an a^jectiye denoting a coni 
dition of the mind. Comp. animi immodicus, {HisL L 53. ) 

Divus Claudius auctor operis. Literally *^ The deified Claudius 
was the author of the work," t. e. he undertook the subjugation of 
Britain, and carried out his plans. It appears from Dion (Ix.), and 
Suet. (y. 17.) that Claudius, ambitious of obtaining a real triumph 
sent an eminent senator, Anlus Plautius, into Britain with a con- 
siderable force. The emperor himself subsequently sailed from 
Ostia to Massilia (Marseilles), and journeying by Ismd to BciUmia 
(Boulogne) embarked for Britain. Arrived there he gained some 
victory over the barbarians in the neighbourhood of £e ThametU 
(Thames), and took possession of Catnalodunum (Maiden), which 
had been the residence of the late king Cynobellinus. 

DmdUt gentes, ffc, ** Nations were subdued; kings made pri- 
soners ; and Vespasian pointed out by the Fates.'* According to 
Suet. yiii. 4. Vespasian fought 30 engagements with tiie enemy, 
conquered 2 powerful nations, took more than 20 towns, and reduced 
Vectia (the Isle of Wight). What nations these were does not 
appear, for as far as can be gathered from the history of that period 
only the Boduni were reduced : while no mention is made of captive 
kings. The expression seems to point to Togodumnns and Carac- 
tacus, the two sons of Cynobellinus : but these princes were merely 
defeated at first, and afterwards Togodumnus fell in battle, while 
Caractacns was not made prisoner till some years later (a.d. 51), 
when Ostorius Scapula was in Britain. Claudius was instigated to 
undertake the invasion of Britain by Bericus, an exile from the 
island. See LyrumCa Rom. Emp. L 298. 
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Avlus Plautius preepositus, ** A. Plautius was set over (Britain)." 
Supply Britannice, Plautius was sent a. d. 43, and continued there 
till A. D. 47. 

Subinde. " Soon afterwards,** t. e, soon after the departure of Plau- 
tius. Scapula, according to Ann, xii. 31., arrived in Britain a.d. 50. 

Ostorius Scapula. At Dinedor, about six miles from Hereford, the 
remains of a Roman encampment are yet found. It is situated on a 
hill, which is one of the loftiest, if not the loftiest in the whole 
county — the hill itself being variously called Dinedor Hill, and 
Oyster EGll, the latter being evidently a corruption of Ostorius's 
HilL See CamderCs Britannia. 

Redactaquey ^c. " And the nearest part of Britain was little by 
little reduced into the form of a province.** By proxima pars 
Tacitus must mean the southern part, which was proxima as regarded 
its situation with respect to Rome, where he wrote his history. 
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Veteranontm Cdonia. This was Camahdwuvm (Maiden). Cama- 
lodunum^^oppidum Martisy according to Ritter's note on Ann, xii. 
32. It -was also called Cohnia Victricensis, See also Cellarias i. 420. 

Cogidumno regi. Who this Cogidumnos was does not appear 
elsewhere. Most probably he was one of the petty kings or chief- 
tains subject to Cynobellinus. 

Vetere acjampridemy ^c. *' From an ancient and long-established 
custom of the Roman people, in order that it might have eyen kings 
as the tools of slavery." Livy (xliv. 24.) represents Perseus as 
laying to Enmenes and Antiochns, that the Roman people were wont 
to attack kings by the forces of kings ; that by the aid of Attalus, 
•his own fkther had been crushed ; that by the help of Eumenes, and 
in some small degree by that of his own father Philip, Antiochus 
had been attacked ; and diat, at that yery time, Eumenes and Prusias 
were in arms against himself. In a letter of Mithridates to Arsaces, 
preserved by Sallust (JFrctg, iy.), the same strain of complaint is 
adopted against the Romans. Tacitus also supplies other instances 
of this line of policy at Aim, xiy. 26., xy. 1. 

Mox Didiua CroUttSy SfC, ** Afterwards Didius Gallus retained the 
parts acquired by those before him ;" or by the former (lieutenants). 
Supply iegatis. As Tacitus has, according to his own account 
(Hist. xii. 40.), mixed up together the exploits of Ostorius and 
Didius, it is not possible to assign the exact time when the latter 
passed over into the island. Probably it was about a. d. 51 or 52, 
as Ostorius appears to have died from anxiety and fatigue encoun- 
tered in the war with the Silures that followed immediately after 
the capture of Garactacus. (See Hist xii. 39.) 
^ Fama aucti officii qucereretur, " The character of an extended 
(sphere of) duty was sought," i, e, the reputation or credit of haying 
extended the bounds of the province. 

Quintus Veranius. This was about A. d. 58. Suetonius Paullinus 
came to Britain a. d. 59. 

Biennio, " During two years.*' Duration of time is put in the 
accusative by writers of the golden age, though in Cicero (de Off. 
ill 2.) it is found in the ablative : triginta annis vixisse Panatium. 
In the writers of the silver age, however, the ablative is commonly 
nsed to express duration. Thus Tae, Ann, i. 53., Quatuordecim annis 
exilium tulerunt. Suet iy. 59. : — Vixit annis undetriginta: imperavit 
iriennio et decern mensibus diebusque octo, 

Monam Insulam, The Mona of Tacitus is the ** Isle of Anglesey ; " 
the Mona of Ceesar the *' Isle of Man.*' The name of the Menai 
Straits is akin to Mona, 

Firmatis prtesidiis —firmis prasidiis positis, Comp. Chap. xxxy. 
mediant aciem firmarent = mediam aciem Jirmam reddirent The 
meaning of this is ** people having been subdued and strong gar- 
risons planted," i. e, in the coarse of these two years. These 
things were not the cause of the two years* success, but what 
constituted the success itself. 

Terga occasioni patefecit Literally " he laid open '* or ** exposed " 
** his rear to a favourable opportunity,'* t. c. he presented the enemy 
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with a iaTonrable opportunity of falling upon the parts of the cocmtry 
that lay in his rear ; meaning those parts which were held in sab- 
jection by the Romans. 


CHAP. XV. 

Agiiare inter se, '* Kept discussing one with another/' Agitare, 
conferre, accendare are historical infinitives. 

interpretando. Literally '* by explaining (them)/' t. e. by relating 
them and making remarks upon them. 

iVtAt/ prqfici^ ^c, " Nothing is gained (said they) by sabmission, 
saye that heavier commands are imposed (upon us), as if upon 
persons readily bearing (those already imposed)." For constructioa 
of profici see note on Nam in Rubra Jnari, Chap. xiL; this construc- 
tion most be borne in mind throughout the following chapters, /m-' 
pereiUur points out a present and continued action. Tanquam, 
quasi, and vdut in late authors denote an imaginary or supposed 
similarity ; aicut a real one. Graviora is in concord with imperia to 
be supplied from imperaUur, Graviora imperentur ^graviora imperia 
imponantur. The expression ex facUi is akin to that of ex animo, 
ex gententiA, ex improviso, |rc.; where ex is used to denote the manner 
*of an action. It has, in &ct, an adverbial force with its dependent 
ablative, in the same way that in Greek iK with its genitive is used 
adverbially. (See Zumpt 309. ; Viger*s Greek Idiomsy ix. 3. 1.) 

Singtdos aiifi, |rc. ^ They formerly had one king each," u e, one of 
their own people as king. Singuba implies that the several petty 
states had each their king. If one common king of the whole nation 
had been intended, uihur would have been employed. 

Nunc binos imponu ** Two were now set over them/' i, e. the 
Roman legaivs and Roman procurator, 

E quibus, ^. '* And of these the lieutenant vented his rage upon 
their (life's) blood, the procurator upon their property.*' See notes 
on Chap. iv. and Chap. ix. 

^qui diacordiam, |*c. ** Equally the variance of the governors, 
equally their harmony, was destructive to the subjects." Propositi 
and subjecti are used substantively. Apply the former to the 
Roman governor and procurator, the latter to the Britons. Sue- 
tonius uses pr«po«<t for "governors of provinces." {Suet Galba, 
vii. 12.) Here both the legatus and the procurator are included 
under one general term by the Britons. 

Nihil jam, §v. ** Nothing is now exempted from their avarice, 
nothing from their lust" The Romans plundered the Britons, and 
debauched their wives and daughters. Observe the use of the dative 
after a verb of taking away. 

In prcdio, ffc. ** In battle he is bravest who takes the spoils," 
i. e» spoils his foe of his arms. FuUy qui spdiat hostem armis. 

Tanquam mori, Sfc, " As if not knowmg how to die for their 
country alone: " t.e. as if their country was the only thing for which 
they would not die, while they patiently submitted to die at the 
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liands of their persecuting masters. Tantwn qualified pro patrid. 
For tanqiiam, see note above on nihil profici, Sfc, 

Quanhdum, Sfc. ** For how small a force of soldiers had crossed 
over (2.e. from Gaol into Britain), if the Britons nmnbcr them* 
selves:" «.c. if o°ly the Britons would number their forces, and 
then count the Roman troops, they would sec what a very small 
number of foes, comparatively, they had to deal with. Quantuluntf 
the diminutive of guantus, is here very expressive in its meaning. 
Observe, also, that it is a neuter adjective, and is followed by 
militum as a dependent genitive. Observe, also, that direct questions^ 
which are expressed in oratio recta by the indicative, are made in 
oratio obliqua by means of the infinitive preceded by an accusative. 
(Comp. Zvmpt, § 603. c.) 

Sic Germanias, Sfc. " By this means the Germanics had shaken 
off the yoke." A metaphor from draught animals, shaking off their 
yoke and so setting themselves free. There is an allusion here to 
the Germans destroying Varus and his three legions in the time of 
Augustus, A.D. 9. According to Veil. Pat. (ii. 117.), Dion (Ivi.), 
Arminius, who was on terms of intimacy with Varus, seeing the 
state of security in which the Romans fancied themselves, persuaded 
his countrymen that their foes might be easily destroyed. Not 
daring to cope with them in the open field, they contrived the fol- 
lowing plan. Some of the more distant Germans commenced an 
insurrection. Varus set out to reduce them, and was to be followed 
by Arminius with the allied troops. The Roman general was led on 
into the interior amongst woods and morasses, till he was obstructed 
by natural hindrances on every side. His foes then in front* an^ 
his supposed allies in the rear, fell on his troops and cut them to 
pieces. AoguStus felt this loss so acutely, that he rent his clothes, 
Buffered his hair and beard to grow for months, and frequently 
dashing his head against the wsdl, cried out in anguish, ** Varus^ 
restore me my legions." 

As Tacitus elsewhere uses Crermantam, Ritter supposes that that 
word ought to be used here. Besides, the above facts relate only to 
Germania Transrkenana, which was regarded as one whole country. 
Added to which, the term flumini presently shows that that country 
is here intended. Germania Prima and Secunda, or Germania Cisrke^ 
nana (see note. Germ, i.), did not shake off the Roman yoke. On these 
grounds, therefore, the idea of Ritter seems correctly entertained* 

FlunUne, " By a river (merely)." The Rhine or Danube. 

Sibif the Britons : iUis, the Romans. 

Patriam, conjugea, parentes. When three or more substantives 
are joined in construction, it is usual either to omit the conjunction 
altogether, as here, or to place it between each, as in Cicero {pro Mur, 
8.)« Mariis et Didiis et Cceliis. 

Becessuros, Fully, eos recessuros esse. It may appear strange 
mat the term Divus Julius should be put into the mouth of a btu*- 
barian. But Tacitus wrote of another as he was accustomed to 
speak himself; criticism in those days, perhaps, not being quite so 
keen and carping as in the present age. 
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Modo virtutem^ ffc. "Provided only they (ue, the Britons) 
emulated the qualities of their ancestors." Here mode s dummodo^ 
and hence the use of the subjunctive ; because an intention or pur- 
pose conceived in the mind is pointed out (See ZumpU § 572.) 
Sometimes, also, dum = dummodo. 

Neve pavescerentj ^, " And let them not be^ to be alarmed 
^t the issue of one engagement or of a second." Observe the con- 
structioxL What would be expressed by the imperative in oratio 
recta, is expressed in oraiio obliqua by the subjunctive ; the present 
or imperfect being used according as time present or past is to be 
represented. Thus Corn. Nep. (Them, yiu 2.): Interea se obsidem 
retinerent, (See also Zumpt, § 603. o.) See, for another construe* 
tion, the note on Quantvlum, 

Plus impet&s, ^ A greater degree of impulse : ** a more violent im- 
pelling cause. Impetus is the genitive dependent on neut adj. plus. 

Constantiam. " Firmness.** 

Rdegatum in aUd instda, "Sent far away to another island." 
Here rdegatus^ ablegatus, (See FacciolatL) The usual construction 
is reUgo in insulam, ^, But it must be considered that relego ('' to 
send away ") here comes under the same class of verbs, — those of 
placing — as jEKmo, coUoco, statuo, ^c, which, though strictly expressive 
of motion, are generally followed by in with ablative. On the other 
hand, in with an accusative is, for the most part, found after verbs 
of ** arriving at," &c, — such as advenio, adoento, ffc,, although 
subsidence is expressed by them. The Latin idiom, in both these 
particulars, is the reverse of the English. (Comp. Zumpt, § 489.) 
Compare note on Coeunt in silvam, derm. Chap, xxxix. 

Jam ipsos. ** Now themselves -— which was most difficult — were 
taking measures." This expression is strongly indicative of the 
watchM jealous eye the Romans must have had on all the move« 
ments and actions of the Britons. 

Deprehendi, audere. Substantival infinitives. 
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Inmcem instincti, " Mutually urged on." 

Neque enim. In this combination neque — non. So Com. Nep» 
{Prcrf, 4.): Neque enim Cimonifuit turpe, (See also Zumpt, § 808.) 

Boudiced, Boudicea, called by Dion Bunduicct, more commonly 
known to English readers as Boadicea, was the wife of Prasutagus, 
king of the Iceni (the people of Norfolk, &c.), who, at his death, 
nominated the Roman emperor co-heir with his two daughters, in 
the hope that such a mode of bequest would secure to his family the 
peaceful possession of his kingdom. Instead of this being the case, 
the insolent Romans scourged his widowed queen, Boadicea, vio- 
lated his two daughters, reduced his relations to davery, and dis- 
possessed the principal men of the Iceni of their estates. Instigated 
U> vengeance by these insnfiEierable ixyories, Boadicea flew to arms, 
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and obtained the co-operation of the Trinobantes (people of Essex 
and Middlesex). Falling upon Camxdodunum, which colony called 
forth their bitterest animosity, they slaughtered its inhabitants, and 
cut down to a man the 9th legion under Cerialis Petilius, who was 
coming to the aid of his countrymen, he and his cavalry alone es- 
caping. London and Verulamium were next taken by them, and 
their inhabitants massacred. The barbarities committed were of a 
nature not to be related without a shudder: for they murdered^ 
burnt, impaled, or mutilated, all who came in their way. Suetonius 
collected an army of 10,000 men, and engaged Boadicea, whose 
troops are said to have amounted to upwards of 200,000. After a 
terrible contest, wherein 80,000 Britons fell, and not more than 400 
.Romans, victory declared itself for Suetonius ; and the British 
<iueen, not willing to entrust herself to the mercy of the victor, 
destroyed herself by poison. (Dion, Ixii. ; T<ic, Ann, xiv. 29 — 37.) 

Sumsere universi beUum. ** They, without exception, undertook 
war." Universi (unus, versus — "turned into one") denotes "all 
together." According to the Latin idiom, which is partial to such 
a mode of construction, the adjective is used for an adverb. (See 
ZumpU § 623.) By universi is here meant the whole of those who 
^had assembled at this great national council 

Cobniam : i.e. Camalodwmm. (See note. Chap, xiv.) 

UUum in barbaris savitim genus, " Any kind of cruelty practised 
amongst barbarians." 

Ira et victoria. Ira supplied the cause of their cruelty, victoria 
the means of indulging it. 

Egregius cetera, " Excellent in other respects." Observe the 
employment of the accusative after the adjective. The old way of 
accounting for this is to say that secundum is to be supplied. It i^, 
however, an imitation of the Greek construction, and is henee called 
Accusativus Grcecus, The Latin poets, and Latin prose-writers fond 
of poetical constructions, occasionally employ it Thus, Virml (^n. 
i. 58.) Os kumerosque Deo similis. So Tacitus, Germ, xvii., NudtB 
brachia et lacertos, (See Zumpt^ § 458.) 

StuB quoquCf ^c. " As an avenger of his own injury also." Qmo- 
que is very emphatic, pointing out that Suetonius would punish the 
revolt not only as rebellion against the Romans, but a personal 
iz^ury to himself aliso. 

Durius, " Too harshly." Literally, ** More harshly ; " t. e. than 
was just See note on diUgentius, Germ. Chap. xvi. 

Petronius Turpilianus. This was in a.d. 61. According to Tac, 
Hist i. 6., he was put to death by Galba a.d. 68. 

Et=:et san^. "And indeed." The expression points out the 
hope Nero and his advisers entertained of Petronius Turpilianus in 
his office. 

Deliciis hostium novus, " New to (i. e. unacquainted with) the 
delinquencies of the enemy." 

Compositis prioribus, "When former disturbances had been 
settled." 

TrebeUio Maximo. The date of his arrival is uncertain. 
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Segnior. ** Too indolent" See note above on durius. 

NuUis castrorum experimentis. Literall j, " Of no trials of a camp ; ** 
{. e. of no experience in a camp ; t. e. nnaccustomed to the duties 
devolving on a generaL NuUis expefimentis is the ablative of the 
quality, and is here used in an adjectival force, representing impe^ 
ritttSy and thus is joined to segnior, Sallust very commonly uses 
the genitive of the quality coupled to an adjective : -^ImbeciUa atque 
€Bvibrevi9. (BelL Jug. L) 

Comitate quadam curandu ** With a certain (degree of) courtesy 
of administration." Curo is used by Sallust also in the sense of 
*' taking charge, &c.** : — In postremo C. Marius legatus cvm equitibus 
curabat. (Jug. xlvi. 7.) Compare Jug. c 2., Cat. lix. 3. 

Didicire jamy ^c, " Now (it was that) the barbarians learned to 
pardon." Ignoscere is used absolutely, and implies the forgetfolness 
of injuries, and consequent forgiveness. 

Vitiis hlandientibus. Literally, ** vices fawning (upon them)." 
A metaphor from dogs jumping upon, and so coaxing their masters, 
&c. Hence the passage means "under the seductive influence 
of vices ; " i. e. luxury, indolence, pleasure, which the Romans 
imported into Britain with them. 

Prabuitjustamy ^. ** Afforded a legitimate excuse of (i. «. for) 
inactive repose;" t. e. to the Roman governor, alleging that his 
conduct was based upon a desire that his policy might preserve the 
country from foreign wars, while civil war raged so furiously. 

Lahoratum. Supply est Romanis, 

PnefuiL Supply exercitui. 

Ac vdut pactij Sfc. Supply sunt *' And they bargained, as it 
were, the army for unrestrained freedom, the commander for safety ; 
and so," &c. Et=et ita, 

Vettiits Bolanus. He was sent to Britain by Vespasian, a.i>. 69. 

Eadem inertia. And yet, in the spirit of flattery. Statins (Silv, v. 
53.) addresses Crispinus, the son of Bolanus, as follows : — 

Aliis Decii reducesque CamiUi 
Monstrentur ; tu disce patrem ; quantusque nigranUm 
Fluctibus occiduis,fessoque Hyperions Tkulem 
Intrarit mandata gerens, quantusque potentis 
3£Ule urbes Asice sortito rexerit annoj 
Imperium mulcente toga. 

See also 1. 142. &c. 
Nullisddictis invisus, ^* Hated for (t. e, on account of) no faults." 
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Cum cetera orbe. **^ With the remainder of the world." Orbe b 
orbe terrarum» 

Recuperauit, '* Had regained. " Vespasian had never lost Britain, 
though some of the legions there had been slow in acknowledging 
him. (Hist, iii. 44.) Hence recuperavit seems here to imply merely 
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'* obtained,*' ** got into liis po-wer." Obserre, that in historical narra« 
lives the conjunctions of time, implying **a8 soon as,** ^^when," 
** after that," such as ubi, poatquamy idfi primim, simul ac, gimtd atquet 
^c, are joined to the historical perfect, and not to the pluperfect, as 
would haye been expected. (See Zumpt, § 506.) 

PetiUvs Cerudis, See above, Chap. viii. 

Brigantea, These people inhabited the district comprising the 
modem counties of York, Durham, Lancaster, Westmoreland, 
Cumberland, Northumberland. 

MitUapralia. Supply yVecrc. 

Aut victorid ampUxua eat out bello. Literally, <*he embraced 
either with victory or war;" i e. he vanquished or ravaged. 

Julius Frontinus, The date of his arrival in Britain is uncertain. 
This Frontinus is the author of the work on " Stratagems ; " and, at 
the time of his appointment to the lieutenancy of Britain, he waft 
curator aquantm at Rome. This, probably, it was that induced him 
to write his other work on the aqueducts of Rome. 

Quantum licebat " As &r as was allowed (him)." This seema 
to relate to his having been curtailed in his military operations by 
the parsimony of Vespasian, who refused him permission to attack, 
other people than the Sihwes, See Chap. xL 
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Vices, ** Alternations ;" ue. varied success in. 

Quum et milites, Sfc. ** When both the (Roman) soldiers, as though 
a campaign were not to be undertaken, were turning themselves to 
remissness, and the enemy to (some) opportunity (of falling on 
them)." On the force of veluty see note on nihU prqfici. Chap. xv. 
Observe the middle force attaching to verterentur, 

Ordovicum. The people of North Wales. Their country com- 
prised the modem counties of Montgomery, Carnarvon, Denl»gh, 
and Flint 

Alam, ** A cavalry corps." The ala, or Justus equitatust was 
the corps of cavalry attached to each legion, and contained, generally, 
about 300 men. These were divided into 10 tumuBj or troops of 
30 men each ; and these again were subdivided into 3 decvria, or 
bodies of 10 men each. See AdanCs Bom, Ant, 

Suis ; i,e, of the Ordovices. 

Agentem. Supply cevum. ** Living ; " i. e, stationed. 

Prop^ universam, " Almost entirely ; " or, according to the 
English expression, ** Almost to a man." 

JEoque initio, ifc. " And roused by that be^nning, the province, 
and they who were wishing for war, approved of the example (thus 
set them by the Ordovices), and wtutcd for the feelings of the lately- 
appointed lieutenant ;" t. e. to see what his feelings would be. By 
provincia is meant that part of Britain under the Roman sway ; by 
quibus bellum volentibus erat^ the people beyond the borders of the 
province. The demonstrative iUi must be supplied before the 
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relative quibuSf and coupled to provineia by et Erecta is in th6 
singular, because provineia is to be brought prominently forward* 
In quibus volentibua bdlum erat, Tacitus follows the Greek construc- 
tion, where the dative of the participle, after the verb substantive, 
is equivalent to the finite verb of the participle^ of the same number, 
person, and tense, as the substantive verb. Thus Homer, IL {. 108. : 
4ful 86 key ifffiivtp ^hi. Tkncyd. ii. 3. : r^ icXifiei rwv HXarcu^Mf o^ 
fiouXofUvtp ^y. vL 46. : r^ Niic^qi irpov^^xotUv^ Ijr, See Jelf, § 599. 
3., and Zvmpt § 420. note. Provineia is the nominative before the 
historical innnitive probare. (See Zvmptf § 599. note.) 

Quum, Agricda^ Sfc " When Agricola — although the summer 
being past, the cohorts being scattered throughout the province, rest 
for that year being anticipated amongst the soldiery, appeared things 
productive of delay, and adverse to him who was on the point of 
conmiencing a war ; and (although it appeared) more desirable to 
the majority that anticipated events should be guarded against — 
resolved to go and meet the danger." Transvecta, spargi, prtetumpd 
are all attributives belonging to their respective substantives, and 
stand in each instance for an accessory proposition : qiuB tranmecta 
erat, Sfc* SfC Tarda and cowtraria are predicatives, and are in the 
neuter gender because those substantives of which they are pre- 
dicated are things without life (see ZumpL § 376. b. ), and in the plural 
because several things are spoken of. The verb videbaiur is common 
to this with the following clause of the proposition, and is in the 
singular because it stands nearest to the subject (mspecta custodiri) of 
the clause in which it is placed. Thus Cicero (Ep, ad Q. Frat L 1.), 
Etai non dubitabam quin hanc epistoiam mvhi nuntii, fama denique esset 
ipsa sua celeritate superatura, ^c, Inchoaturo is not used generally, 
**to one who was,** &c., but restrictively, applying to Agricola, 
** to him who was,'* &c. Suspecta is the subject of cuatodirij and 
both together form, as before observed, the subject of videbatur. 
Potiiu is a neuter adjective predicated of suspecta custodiru By 
numeri are mea&t the cohorts of a legion. Thus Pliny, Ep, x. 38. : 
Sacramento mUitari nondum distributi. in numeros erant So Tacitus 
himself {Hist, i. 6.) — Mtdti ad hoc numeri e Germania ac BritannicL, 
&c. ; (i. 87.) In numeros legionis {Otho) camposuerat So also, in ntc- 
meris esse, " to be enlisted." Observe the use of militem in a collec- 
tive force — " the soldiery.** 

Contractisque legionum vexiBis, ^c, " And after he had assembled 
the vexilla of the legions and a moderate force of the allies, because 
the Ordovices had not courage to come down on level ground, he 
himself (taking his place) in front of the line in order that the 
rest might have equal courage (with himself), when the danger 
was alike (for both), formed them in order of battle and led them up 
the hill : ** t. e, he marched in front of the line, in order that while he 
shared the danger of the men they might participate in his courage. 
Observe here the use of vexilla for vexiUarii, '* Under the Empire 
the name of VexiUarii was given to a distinct body of soldiers 
supposed to have been composed of veterans, who were released 
from the military oath and regular service, but kept embodied 
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under a separate flag (vexiUvm) to render assistance to the army if 
required, guard the frontiers, and garrison recently conquered pro- 
vinces ; a certain number of liiese supernumeraries being attached to^ 
each legion. Tac. Hist ii. 83. 100., Ann, i. 36." (JRtcA, Comp. to 
Diet, and Lex, s, v. VexiUum,) Erigere aciem is more commonly 
followed by some such expression as in coUes^ 8^,, as at Chap, xxxvi. 
Comp. Livy, ix. 31., x. 26.). Here, however, it is used absolutely; 
or in montem adversum, or some similar expression, may be supplied. 
Agmen is an army in line of march, acies one in battle array. 

jybn ignarus, "Being well aware." Observe the position and 
force of non. When 7ion is intended to qualify any particular word 
it is placed immediately before it ; but if the negative is to be thrown 
on the whole proposition, turn stands generally before the verb, espe* 
cially if it be a finite verb with an infinitive mood depending on it. 
' Instandum janue. Fully ingtandum aibi ease fatnce, " That be 
must follow close npon the report (of his exploits);*' i.e. that the 
report of his reputation shall do no more than just precede his 
appearance amongst his other enemies. 

Ac prout prima cessissent " And that there will be terror to the 
rest of the matters, according as the first shall have turned out** 
There is the same idea aXHist ii. 20., Grumis, ut prima provenissentf 
famam in cetera fore ; and Ann, xii. 31., lUe gnarus primis eventibus 
metum aut fiduciam gigni. Observe the construction. As the sub- 
junctive has no future of its own, this deficiency is supplied from 
the other tenses of that mood, the present and imperfect supplying 
the place of the simple future, the perfect and pluperfect that of the 
future perfect. When therefore the fnture is implied in a previous 
part of the proposition, one of the above tenses is employed ; but 
which depends upon the leading verb of the proposition, and by the 
consideration whether the ftiture action is to be regarded as complete 
pr not The present and perfect are followed, according to tiie 
sequence of tenses, by the present or perfect ; and the imperfect and 
pluperfect by the imperfect or pluperfect, according as an incom- 
plete or complete future action is to be represented. The perfect^ 
however, used aoristically, is followed by the imperfect or pluperfect 
according to the intention of denoting an incomplete or complete 
future. (Sbe Zumpt, § 496. 5., § 513.) 

Possessione, " From the occupation.*' Ritter observes that the 
force of a is involved in revocatum, and. hence that preposition is not 
Qsed. So at Germ, xiv., Exigunt principis liberalitate, Ritter also 
remarks that possessio is here derived from possido, Sre, *^ to take 
possession of,'* and not from possHdeo, ere, ** to hold possession of;" 
hence it means as rendered above. 

Revocatum, Supply esse, 

Ut in dubiis consUiis, ** As would be the case in unsettled plans." 
The meaning of this seems to be, not that Agricola was of a 
wavering, hesitating disposition ; but that, previously to his attack on 
the Ordovices, he had thought of making a descent on Mona, but had 
not made np his mind to it, on account of the uncertainty when he 
should completely reduce that people* 
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Eatio et conatantia, ** The consideration and finnness." 

Tvansvexit, ** Conveyed (his men) across.** When the subject 
of a verb consists of two nouns both singular and both denoting 
** things/* the verb is either singular or plural, according as thosa 
two nouns form jointly one idea, or two separate ones. (See Zumpt^ 
§ 373.) After transvexit supply copias or exercitum. 

Auxiliarium. Supply miUtum, 

Qui, qui, qui. The use of the same word at the commencement 
of several consecutive clauses, as here, is called Anaphora, or 
Repetition 

Mare, Meaning the roughness of the sea, the difficulty thence 
arising, and the aid thereby afforded. This is what is called 
pragnans constmctlo; a deeper meaning being in the words than 
appears at first sight 

Sic venientibua, " To persons coming in this way." 'Stic qualifies 
venientibu8, 

Quippe cut ingredientif ffc. " Inasmuch as being one, to whom, 
when entering lus province — a season which others pass in display* 
or in courting good- will — toil and danger had been pleasing ; ** i. e. 
he had chosen to incur toil and danger, &c 

Ne laureatis quidem. /'He did not even relate his exploits in 
laureUed letters.*' With laureatis supply Uteris, It was the custom 
for a victorious general to encircle his despatches with laureL Ac< 
cording to Facciolati, prosequi s verbis aut scriptis de aliqud re trac- 
tare, agere, dicere. 

Tarn magna iacuisset. ** He had passed over in silence so great 
things." Taceo is here used transitively. 
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Animontm provincuB prudens, " Acquainted with the feelings of 
the province;" i.e. of the provincials. Observe the use of the 
thing for the person. 

Primian domum, Sfc, ** He in the first place restrained his own 
household;" ue. here his suite and attendants. 

Nihil per Ubertos, 8fc, ** He transacted no part of public business 
by means of freedmen or slaves." Supply agere, or facere. Com- 
pare Germ. 19. : Melius quidem adhuc e<t civitates, sc. faciunt, 
Omissions of agere, facere, venire, ire, se conferre, often occur in 
Tacitus. 

' Nan studiis privatis^ ^. " (It was) not by any favour on hia 
part, neither in consequence of recommendation (i.e. from others) 
or entreaties (i. e. on the part of the applicants themselves), (that) 
he took to himself a centurion, (or) a soldier ; but all the best he 
deemed most trusty." Optimum quemque ^ optimos omnes. From 
the latter part of the sentence, it would appear that allusion is here 
made to the selection of a centurion, or a soldier, for some post of 
trust — perhaps to be one of the governor's body-guard. Desjardin 
(Excursus in Verrem) says, ** that a large number of attendants and 
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assistants accompanied a governor into his province ; all of whom 
were comprehended under the term Cohors Pretoria*" " This co- 
hora" he adds, *' was two-fold : partly military — consisting of a 
body of infantry, and a squadron of cavalry — for the protection of 
the governor ; partly domestic and civil, comprising those sent with 
him for his assistance in transacting public business.*' Probably 
it is to the cokora militaria that Tacitus here alludes — a place in 
which would natarally be sought, as thereto many privileges and 
immunities would attach. In the selection of any one Agricola, it 
appears, was guided solely by merit, and not by reference to his 
own private feelings, the recommendation of friends, or the personal 
fiolicitation of the applicants themselves. 

JExsequi = punire. 

Nee pcend = et turn pomd, of which the rum attaches to pcmd, 

Officiis. Dative dependent on praponere, 

Frumenti et tributorum exacHonem. *^ He lightened the collection 
of the com and the several kinds of tribute by an equality of gifts ;" 
i.e. he considerately gave them exemption from many things which 
pressed heavily on them. What these were is explained presently 
m eircumcisis, Sfc. Byfrumentum is not here intended the /rumenium 
decumanum, or tithe of com paid to the Romans by subject pro- 
vinces ; for as we have seen at Chap, xii., Britain was not a corn- 
paying, but a money-paying, province. Neither does it imply com 
bought up for the use of Rome, &c., frumentum empttan, et impe- 
ratum (for the first of which a fixed sum was paid, and a fixed yet 
higher sum for the other as well) because there was no mercantile 
marine employed between Britain and Rome. It was, however, 
what was termed /rvm^n^um in ceJlam, and bUbo frumentum cestmatuni, 
which, according to law, the governor of a province was allowed to 
take from the provincials for his own use. Of these three kinds of 
frumentum Cicero speaks ( Verr, iL 3. 81.) : — Dictum, judices, est de 
deciunano frumento ; dictum de empto ; extremum et reliquum eat de 

astimato Nam quum ex senatus consulto et ex legibus frumentum 

ei in ceUam eumere liceret, (fc. By tributorum are intended the 
several kinds of tribute paid by provinces, which, according to As- 
conius on Verr, ii. 2., were of three kinds :« — the regular, or usual 
tax (canon); a voluntary contribution, or benevolence (oblatio)] an 
extraordinary demand (indictio). 

Circumcisia. Literally, ** Those things have been cut off around,** 
or " on every side ;" i,e, by abolishing those things. Tacitus pro- 
ceeds to state what these were. Their removal formed the munera. 
Supply the demonstrative iia with circumcisia, which is the ablative 
absolute. 

Namque per ludihrium, ffc, ** For they used to be compelled to 
sit, in mockery (of them), beside their closed barns, and to buy, 
moreover, (their own) com, and to act coUusively (with the Roman 
officer) for the price." The Romans seized their granaries, and com- 
pelled them to buy their own con^ in order that they might be able 
to supply what was required for the support of their oppressors : 
while, still further, to add to the insult and the injury, some were 
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found who, through fear, acted collusively with the RomAn officeis, 
by offering a high sum for the corn ; so that those who had to 
furnish their accustomed contingent were compelled to give a like 
sum with this fictitious and forced price. Colludo, in the above 
sense, is used by Cicero ( Verr, ii. 2. 24.), — Nisi tecum coUmisset, Sfc. 

Dioortia^ Sfc. Another oppression of the Britons is mentioned. 
According to what was stated in note above (on frumenti et tributO' 
rum) the provincial governors were entitled to a certain allowance 
of corn, or, in lieu of it, a commutation in money. As they could 
compel the delivery of this at any place they pleased, they were in 
the habit of choosing some out-ol-the-way and distant spots, in order 
that by a combination of difficulties the provincials might bring 
money instead ; and as the assessment was left to themselves, this 
proved a most gainful source of extortion. 

Donee quod, |*c. " Until that which was readily attainable by all, 
became a source of profit U^ a few." Com was plentiful enough, 
and could any irhere be obtained ; but the harassing conduct of the 
Romans compelled the payment of a large sum, for what was cheap, 
to those few who shared in this cruel extortion ^the governor and 
his satellites. 

CHAP. XX. 

Egregiam famam pad circumdedit " He invested peace with a 
noble character." 

Priorum, ** Of those before him ;** u e. of former lieutenants. 
Supply legatorum, 

Haud minus, ^c, ** Used to be feared no less than war : " t. e. the 
exactions In peace were no less calamitous than the bloodshed of 
war. 

Multus in agmine, ' Supply esse. On this use of multus, compare 
Sallust, Jug. Ixxxiv. Multus atque ferox instare. The expression 
is about tantamount with one found at Chap. xxxviL: — freqwiu 
ubique Agricola, 

Disjectos coercere. '*He kept together those that were scattered." 
By disjectos are meant ^ther tiiose who loitered on the way, or fell 
out of the ranks on march. 

Ipse. The use of this pronoun in both places where it occurs is 
tery emphatic 

Quominus ^ut eo minus, 

Excwrsibus. Literally, ^runnings forth; " i. e. from the towns or 
encampments where his forces lay. 

Irritamenta pacis. ** Inducements to peace." 

Ostentare. Observe the frequentative force of this word. 

Ex aquo. ** On equal terms ; *' t. e. with the Romans. 

Ut nuUa, jfc. ** As no new part of Britain (had) before (been 
treated)." Supply habita eraL 
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CHAP. XXI. 

Sequens hienu. As Agricola came o^er to Britain in the summer 
of A.D. 78 (and took the field immediately) and as he is stated to 
have been a ivfaole jear before he corrected the abases above speci- 
fied, ** the following winter '* must mean the winter subsequent to 
his second summer campaign, or the winter of 79 — 80. 

Ebque in beUum/aciles. ** And, on that account, prone to war." 

Templa, fora^ domos, " Temples j " whereas the Druidical 
religion recognised no temples. " Forums ; " or places for public 
meetings, &c ** Houses," in opposition to their rude huts. It is to 
.be here obseryed that Tacitus constantly uses domos to denote 
** buildings ; " domusj " households." 

Castigando segnes. **By reproving the dilatory." From the 
context, it is clear that castigando applies to language, not actions. 

Jam verdy Sfc. *' Now, indeed, he trained the sons of the chiefs 
in a liberal education, and preferred the natural talent of the Britons 
to the (diligent) studies of the Gauls." Ingenia and studiis are in 
strong antithesis to each other. 

Eloquentiam. " Eloquence ; " i. e. a fluent and graceful delivery 
of the Latin tongue, as is evident from the context This had before 
been the policy of Augustas. {Suet IL 48.) 

Ddenimenta, ** Bhuidishments." 

Discessum. Supply est eis, 

Porticus, balnea^ et conviviorum eUganiiam, Porticoes were erected 
round the Roman houses, public buildings, &o., and were used 
as a shelter from the sun and nun, &e. &c. Baths here seem to 
imply the warm baths, as Dion introduces Boadicea saying of the 
Romans, ** If at least, then, it is proper to call persons who bathe 
in warm water *men.*" {Dion, Ixii 6.) As to the luxury of the 
Romans, it was under the empire excessive. In these matters the 
Britons were induced to imitate their conquerors. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

Tertius expeditUmum annus. " The third season of expeditions." 
Observe the restricted force of annus. This was the summer of 
A.D. 80. 

Novas gentesj i. e. those between the Solway Frith and fhe Tay. 

Ad Taum, « To the Tay." 

Nationibus » agris nationum. Tacitus uses frequently the names 
of nations and men instead of the word betokening the country, 
province, .&c., which these names, strictly speaking, should follow 
in the genitive. So Germ, (Chap, xli.): In Hermunduris Albis oritur,. 

Quanquam, This qualifies coi^ictatum. The expression is equiva- 
lent to quanquam corfiictaH, essent 

Spatium, This refers to " time." 

Adnotabant Observe the continued action denoted by the imper- 
fect ** lifted continually to remark." 
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Annuls copiis. ** By forces every year," t. e. forces which were 
changed every year. 
Juxtd pellebantur. " They were equally repulsed." 
Avidus intercepit ** Greedily intercept;" t. e. prevent from ob- 
taining. Observe the adverbial force of the adjective. 

Seu centurio, ffc. " Whether (he were) a centurion, whether (he 
were) a prsefect, (each) had (in him) an upright witness of (t. e. in 
i)ehalf of) his deed." 
Acerhior, See note on diUgentius^ Germ, Chap. xvL 
Secretum et sUentium gus non timerea, **One would not have 
feared his secrecy and silence." Observe the indefinite use of 2nd 
pers. snbj. (See Madvig, § 370.) The remark here made upon 
the character of Agricola is for the purpose of bringing it into con-, 
trast with that of his oppressor Domitian, who was accustomed, 
silently and secretly, to watch for an opportunity of crushing those 
who fell under his hatred. 


CHAP. XXUL 

Quarta (bsUu; i. e. the summer of ▲. d. 81. 

Obtinendis, Supply in eis, 

Insumta, Supply esL 

Inventus, SvLp^ly fuisset 

Clota et Bodotria, " The Frith of Clyde, and the Frith of Forth. 

Per immensum revecta. ** Carried back through a very great dis- 
tance.'' Supply spatium, 

AngustOt ^c. *^ Are separated by a narrow space of country." 

Firmabatur ^ firmum reddebatur, 

Omnis propior sinus, ** The whole of the nearer (side of the) 
land adjacent to the Friths." Sometimes, as here, sinus signifies 
the land adjacent to a bay or gulf, (See EiddU^s Critical ZHc- 
tionary, ) 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

Qinnto expeditionvm anno. See note above. Chap. xxiL This 
was the summer of 82. 

Nave prima transgressus, *' Having crossed in the first vessel ; " 
1. e, he was the first Ugatus who conveyed his forces across the Frith 
of Clyde, and perhaps further also, looking at what is said of his 
character — Chap, xviii. — Tacitus may further mean that Agricola 
took the lead of the vessels in his own ship. 

In spem magis qunm ob formidinem, ** For hope more than on 
account of dread ; ** i. e, he made these preparations on the British 
shore more in the hope of some future opportunity of attacking 
Ireland, than on the score of apprehending any cause for alarm from 
that quarter. 

Hibemia, See note on Spatio, ^c, Chap. x. 

Vakntissitnam imperii partem* *' The most powerful portion of 
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the empire ; '' meaning Britain, Gaul, the two Germanies, and Spain ; 
inasmuch as from them the hravest soldiers were ohtained for the 
legions, and there also the greatest armies were stationed. 

Gallico fnari= GaUico Oceano; i. e. the Bay of Biscay. 

Unum ex regidis. ** One of the petty sovereigns.'* Ohserve the 
diminutive force of regulis. 

Ex eo, ** From him ; " t. e. Agricola. 

Idque, ''And that that" Id refers to preceding sentence, and 
implies the snhjngation and possession of Ireland, mth profuturvm 
supply esse, 

Bomana ubtque arma. '* If the Roman arms be on every side/' 
Supply essent 

CHAP. XXV. 

SextuM annum; i. e. the beginnmg of the summer of A.D. 8.1. 

Amplexus. Compare Chap. xviL The states here mentioned 
appear to be now represented by Fife, Perth, Strathem, Angus, 
Meams, and Mar. 

Bodotriam, See note* Chap, xxiii. 

Tnfesta hostiU exercitu, '* Dangerous from the army of the 
enemy.'' Universarum tdtra gentium =» universarum gentium quce 
ultra erant So in Greek : ol r&rt &y6ponrot, and other similar ex- 
pressions. HostiH = hostium. See note on regia utUitaSf Germ, 
Chap. xliv. 

In partem vtrtum = utpars virium esset In denotes the intention 
or purpose of Agricola. 

Impelleretur, ** Was being pushed on.** 

Copiis, This word, like copias in Chap. zxiL above, means 
"forces." 

Attdlerent " Were exalting." 

Silvarum ac montium profunda s= silvas ac montea prqfundos. See 
note on Insularum, ^c, Germ. Chap. L 

Auctus Oceanus, Meaning that they had^ by pushing their dis- 
coveries, as it were increased the ocean for the Romans. 

Militari jactantid = mUitum jactantid. See note on regia utUitas^ 
Germ. Chap xliv. 

Visa classis, ** The appearance of the fleet" 

[^Oppugnasse ultro.] These words, in Ritter's opinion, are a mar- 
ginal gloss upon casteUa adorti, and hence became incorporated into 
the text They are needed neither for the construction nor the 
meaning ; indeed on each of these grounds they are better away. 

Ut provocantes. " As being (themselves) the challengers; " ue. 
they did not wait for the Romans to attack them : they first fell 
upon the Romans. 

CkisitUa, Remains of these are found in Fife, Perth, and 
Strathem. 

Citrd, " On this si(^ ; " t. e. the southern or Roman side. 

Begrediendum, Supply esse sibi, ^ That they must retrace their 
steps ;" or " retreat" So with excedendum supply esse siin, 
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i^ecie pmdattium, ** Under the appearance of (being) wise.** 
dognotcit* "He gets information.** The historic present 

With inrupturo8 supply ease. According to Gordon, Agricola was 

in AJatis Ccutritj now Edinburgh. 


CHAP. XXVI. 

Quod ttln cognituffL ^ And when this was known.** Supply est 

Nonam hgionem, (fc, ** The ninth legion as being exceedingly 
weak.'* The ninth was the legion that, under Petilias OeriiJis, 
went to the succour of Camalodunum, and was cut to pieces by 
the Britons, with the exception of Cerialis himself and his cavalry. 
(^Ann. xiv. 32.) Nero subsequently increased the forces in Britain 
by sending from Germany 2000 legionaries, 8 cohorts of auxiliaries, 
and 1000 cavalry. On their arrival, the ninth legion was re- 
constructed. {Ann. xiv. 38.) Whether its present weakness arose 
from its numbers not being completed, or whether it had received 
any subsequent loss, or whether its men were not so well dis- 
ciplined or so brave as the rest, appears neither from the text nor 
context. According to Gordon, the ninth legion, at the time 
referred to in the text, were in Fifeshire. The remains of a camp 
supposed to have been theirs is still to be seen at Lochore. 

Pugnabatur. ^ The contest was being carried on.** An impersonal 
passive verb. 

Fulaire signa, '* The standards glittered." The signa were the 
legionary standards. 

Sectai. " Free from anxiety.*' 

Portarum. In a Roman camp were fbur gates:— Decumana, 
Prsetoria, Dextra, Sinistra. 

Puisi, Supply sunt 

His is in apposition with miliUhua^ implied in exercitu. 

Qudd nisi, ** Nay, unless.** About two miles from Lochore is 
Loch Leven, out of which huge trunks of trees are continually 
taken ; a proof this that here, in ancient times, was a forest 

DebeUatwn foret ** The war would have been brought to a 
close." 

CHAP. XXVIL 

Cujtu conscimHA etfamd, ^ By the consciousness and the report 
of which (victory).** Constfientid applies to the Roman soldiers ; 
famd means what would be in the mouths of all the Britons« 

Nihilt ffc. **That nothing was inaccessible to their valour." 
Supply esse with invium ; and also, presently, with penetrandam. 

Contintto, jfc. " By an uninterrupted series of engagements.** 

Atqtte iUif Sfc, ** And they (who) lately (were) carefiil and wise 
were forward after the issue (of the recent engagement) and 
boastftiL" 

Adversa tmi imputcmtur, " Misfortunes are laid to the charge of 
one." 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 

E&dem- (Estate; i,e, of the jear a.d. 83. 

Cohors Usipiorum per Germanias conscripta, ** A cohort of 
Usipians levied throughout the Germanies ; " t. e. Germania Prima 
and Germania Sectmda^ — the two forming Germania Cisrhenana. 
(See note, Germ. Chap, i.) The Usipit were a people of Germania 
Transrhenana (Gemk xxxil); and hence these recruits must have 
passed over to the Gallic bank in order to enlist. The term con- 
scribo is applied to the enlisting or levying of soldiers, because 
their names are written together {cum, scribo) in a roll. Audeo is 
here used transitively. Thus Virgil : — Audere majora (JEn. xii 
814.); Fraudem capitaJem ausi {Livy, xxiii. 14.) j Auderent flagi- 
tium (Tac, Ann, L 69.). Sometimes it takes an infinitive as its 
object. 

Qui ad iradendam, jfc. " Who, having been mingled among the 
Manipidi for the purpose of instructing them in their military 
duties (literally, ** handing down discipline "), were accounted their 
pattern and their directors," &c. Hence it appears that soldiers 
were mixed among the newly-raised levies for the purposes above 
stated. The constitution of a legion was as follows: — A legion 
was divided into 10 cohorts, each cohort into 3 maniples, and each 
maniple into 2 centuries ; so that, if a century, as its name implies, 
contained 100 men, the complement of ft legion would have been 
6000. The number, however, varied. Besides the above, there 
were also 300 horse attached to each legion. See note on alam. 
Chap, xviii. 

Tres libumicas. Supply naves, "Three Libumian vessels." 
Libumica, according to Rich {Companion to the Dictionary and 
Lexicon) was a vessel of war, built after the model of an Illyrian 
pirate galley, and Introduced into the Roman navy after the battle 
of Actinm. It was built sharp fore and aft, and worked, according 
to the size, by one or more banks of oars and a sail or sails. 

Uno remigante, " One rowing (with them) : " i. e, sitting down 
to the oars, and so assisting the Usipetes. 

Rumor ; i, e. fugtB, 

Preevehehantur. " They continued to be carried along." Ob- 
serve the continuance of the action implied in this verb, and the 
completion of that in ascend^e. 

Mox ob aquam atgue utensilia separati, " Afterwards having been 
separated (from one another) on account of water (z. e. for drink) 
and food." Utensilia ^cibaria. It is used in the same sense at Ann. 
i. 70. and iii. 52. 

Ed ad extremum, ffc, " They arrived at length at such a pitch of 
want, that they fed upon the weakest of their band, afterwards 
upon those drawn by lot." With extremum supply tempus, Jnopice 
is the genitive dependent on the adverb ed. Observe the use of the 
accusative after vescor. This is an old form of the government of 
the verb. Probably it is used to avoid the concurrence of two 
ablatives — sorte, ductis, 
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CircumvecH Britanniam. ** Having been carried round Britain." 
Dion mentions that they were nearly driven to the Roman camp 
near the Frith of Forth. Hence it follows that these Usipii were 
stationed ov6r against Hibemia, See note on In ^pem. Chap, 
xxiv. 

Primum a Suevis, §*c. " Were seized in the first place by the 
Saevi) afterwards by liie Frisii." As the Suevi occupied the coun- 
try between the Albis (Elbe) and the Viadrus (Oder) (^Germ. 
Chap, xxxviii.), it appears that the Usipii were carried, in the first 
place, near the moutii of the Elbe. Various conjectures have been 
made as to the interpretation of this passage, it not being evident 
how they could be seized by one people, then by another. The 
probability is that part fell, and that the earliest, into the hands of 
the Suevi ; another part, later, into the hands of the Frisii. This 
is not unlikely when we read just before that they had been sepa* 
rated. Mox ob aquam^ Sfc, 

Acfuire quos . . . inlustravit '* And there were some to whom» 

when they had been sold in the course of traffic, and had been 

brought even to our (ie. the Gallic) bank (of the Rhine), by the 

' exchange of (i.e. effected between) purchasers, the information of so 

great an event gave celebrity." 


CHAP. XXIX. 

Ittitio (Bstatis, t. e, A. D. 84. 

Anno ant^ ** The previous year." Ante is an adverb. 

Ambitiose. " With the desire of acquiring renown." Ambitiosi 
means after the manner of one who practises ambitio ; ue. a courting 
of the support and favour of the people. 

Erat " Was ; " ue. continued to be. Observe the continued 
action of erat; and the completed action of the previous verb iulit. 

IncertunL " Uncertain :" from the people not knowing when it 
would make a descent on the coast 

Expedite exerdtu. The baggage, &c. was probably on board-ship. 

Grampiunu The Grampian Hills, which run from Dumbarton 
to Aberdeenshire, were called formerly Grantzbain. In Strathem 
there is a broad valley through which the Erne and Ruchel flow, 
where there are the remains of two Roman camps, — the larger one 
adapted for the Roman legions, the other for the allied forces, and 
perhaps the cavalry. (See Chap, xxxv.) 

Nihil, Used adverbially, like the Greek ovdey, " Not at all." 

Super triginta miUia, " Above 30,000." Super is here used ad- 
verbially. Comp. note on ad decern millia, Chap, xxxvii. 

Tandemque docti, ^c. Compare — Nee aJiud adversus validiMinutg 
gentes pro nobis utUius, quam quod in commune non consulunt 
(Chap, xii.) 

Et quibus, Sfc, I e. et iUi quibus erat, ^c. So Virgil (^n. vL 404.) 
says of Charon : — 

Jam senior, sed cruda Deo, viridisque senectus. 
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In Greek the same thing is implied by wfwy^pwf. Thus Horn* 
IL ^, 791. : — *CiftJoy*povra 8c fu» <paa^ l/uftcvou. 

Prastans, ** One surpassing ;'* L e. dux prastans, 

LoaUus, Supply esse. 


CHAP. XXX. 

Causas heUu The eauseb of the 'war on the part of the Romans 
•were ambition and avarice, — on the part of the Caledonians, liberty. 

Necessitatem, The war, so far as the Caledonians were concerned, 
was not voluntary; they were compelled to resist the Romans, 
unless they chose to submit at once to slavery. 

Magnus animus s magna spes. 

Nam et vniversi^ ^, ** For both the whole (of us) are free from 
slavery." By universi Calgacus means all the Caledonians. Supply 
sumus. 

NuUa ultrd terra, ** There are no lands beyond." The country 
of the Ordovices was bounded by the sea. Hence the expression. 
Compare Chap, z., septentrionaUa ejus, ^. 

Ac, ** And, moreover." Observe the power of ae here : how it 
strongly emphasizes the clause to which it is prefixed. 

Eadem etiam ignavis, ffc. " Are, also, most safe even for cowards." 
jEtiam qualifies ignavis. Idem is, at times, used when two predicates 
lure to be referred to one subject, or one connected series of subjects. 
In this case it denotes either similarity, or a further carrying out^ 
of the idea either positively or negatively; or else it marks an 
opposition between the predicates. In the former case it represents 
etiam; in the latter, tamen, (See Zumpt, §§ 127.697.; Madvig, 
§ 488.) 

Priores pugna, " The farmer battles, in which the contest was 
waged with varied success against the Romans, had (their) hope 
and succour in our hands," t. e, the hope and succour against the 
issue of former contests against the Romans were, &c. QuUfus 
eertatwn est^quibus certaverutU Britanni, 

Quia nobilissimi, (fc. ** Because (being) the noblest (of the in- 
habitants) of the whole of Britain, and (being) on that account 
situated in its very innennost recesses, and not ^holding the shores 
of those in slavery, we used to have our eyes also unbanned by the 
contagion of despotism." BritannuB is used for Britannonm^ the 
thing for the person. 

Ebque in penetralibus siti, Caesar says, Britannia pars interior 
ab its incditur quos natos in insuld ipsA memoria proaitum dicunt; 
maritima pars ab its qui prada ac belli in/erendi causA ex Belgis 
transierant. (JBelL Gdu, v. 1 2.) The expression, then, points out that, 
as some great and especial treasure is laid up in the inmost recesses 
of the house or temple, so were these noblest of the Britons in the 
inmost recesses of the land. As their country lay over against the 
yet unsubdued Hibemia, they looked on the shores of fremen, not 
of slaves. Hahebamus, '* We used to have," implies that thus it used 
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to be with tliem till the Romans came to their quarter of the island. 
Perhaps, also, there is here an allnsioa to the CoHtii, who, being 
opposite to the shores of Ganl, would lodL npon a land of slaves. 

No8 terrarum, (fc. " The verj retreat and bosom of Fame has 
nnto this day defended ns, (who are) the last in the world and 
moreover in liberty." This is a very disputed passage. Tacitus* 
however, it seems, represents Fame as a goddess, who, driven from 
other quarters, where the nations had submitted to the Romans, 
retired to the Caledonians, whose country was at the remotest 
comer of the globe, and whose people were the last to preserve their 
liberty. These Caledonians the goddess cherished, as it were, in her 
bosom, and, up to the time then present, had been their protectresK 
Comp., for this view of the passage, the expression of Tacitus at 
Hist, i. 32., ' Panderet modb sinum^ ae venienti FortiauB ocewrrertU 
The position of nos shows it is to be strongly emphasized. 

[Atque omne ignotum pro magnifieo est] These words, in their 
present place, wholly interrupt the course of the speech, and the 
attempt to transpose them and place them after defendit, as Brotier 
and Doederlein propose, is, as Ritter expresses it, nothing more 
nor less than an attempt to wash the blackamorar white ; ibr there, 
also, they present an htsuperable barrier to the connection of the 
ideas expressed in the speech of Calgacos. Ritter considers that 
these words are a gloss in an ancient manuscript, pat in the margin 

for the explanation of the words reeeamu ^se defendiL And 

hence, as he fairly infers, they have crept into the body of the text 
through the ignorance of some copyist 

Sed. «• Moreover." 

NvUajam vitro, jfc. *< There is now no nation beyond us," i & 
none in Britain. 

Infestiorea Bomani, " More hostile Romans," i e. more hostile 
than either waves or rocks..^ 

Quorum guperbiam effu/gm», **From whose pride one flees in 
vain." Observe the use of the second person of the subjunctive in 
an indefinite sense* See also note on Crediderm. (Gemu Chapw iL) 

Raptores orbis, " Plunderers of the world." In the letter from 
Mithridates to Arsaces found in the fourth book of the Fragments 
of Sallust, and before referred to, the same grounds of complaint 
against the Romans are found. 

Et mare, " Even the sea." Et=etianL 

Omnium depends on wlL Soli omnium =8oli ext or de, omnibutt, 

Pacem, On many Roman coins Pax, and Pax orbit terrarum is 
found* 

CHAP. XXXL 

Hostilem^koatium, See note on regia uHHtag, Germ, Chap. xliv. 
Tributum, frumentum. See notes above. Chap. xix. 
Ager et annus ^annuus agri proventus, 

SUuis ac paludibus emttniendis, ** In making woods and marshes 
passable." 
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Recentissimiu quisque'^omnes recentisnmu ^* Ev^ry latest comer," 
t. e. all the latest comers. 

Nique enim arva, ^c, " Fdr we have not either fields, or mines, 
or harbours." This is said of Caledonia, not of South Britain. 
Many parts of Scotland are very mountainous. 

Quibtu exercendis reservemur, ** For working which we may be 
kept" Exercendis is here applied generally to offroe, metaUa^ partus. 
With the first, it meaos '*to till" ^e fields; with the second, "to 
work" the mines ; with the last, "to perform all laborious employ- 
ments" connected with a harbour. 

Tarn qvibus, Sfc, Fully, tarn voa quibus solus est carissima, quam 
vas quibus gloria est carissima, 

Vertisset **Had changed." This verb is here used intran- 
sitively, unless any would prefer supplying se, 

Potuire. " Were able. Used aoristically. 

lAbertatem mm in poenitentiam laturi, ** Who will bear (or support) 
our liberty not for repentance ; " t. e, who will support that liberty 
we possess, and will not place ourselves in the position of the Tri- 
nolmntes, who, after they had acquired their liberty by bravery, 
lost it through indolence, and thus had to repent of their conduct, 
whereby they were reduced and enslave more than ever. In pa- 
nitentiam^iut pcmitenHa nobis fiat 

Nos . . . ostendamus. " Let us show." Observe the emphatic mean- 
ing of nos, in opposition to the Trinobantes. Observe, also, the use 
of the subjunctive present in the force of the Greek optative. In 
the first person singular of this tense, it implies also an assurance ; 
in the first person plural, mutual exhortation or encouragement ; in 
the second and third persons of either number it rather represents 
the imperative. (See Madvig, § 351. ; Zvmpt, § 529. and note.) 


CHAP. XXXIT. 

Ex diversissimis gentibus, " Out of the most remote nations ; " 
t, e. the most remote from one another ; t. e. the Romans from Italy, 
the Britons, the Gauls, the Germans, the Batavians, the Tungrians, 
and the barbarians from Dacia. Mcesia, &c., whence recruits were 
obtained for the Roman armies. Both Cicero and Livy used 
diversus iU' the above gi^en sense. So, at Ann, iii. 59., Tacitus uses 
diversitm in the meaning of "distance." 

Nisi siputatis, " Except, in case that you suppose." Nisi «» 
nut. Nisi, nisi verb, nisi forte, are used with the indicative when 
they correct the preceding sentence. (See Zumpt, § 526. ; Madvig, 
§ 442. c.) 

Pudet dietu^pudet me hoc dicere. Compare Plautus, Bacch, iiL 1* 
12.;— 

Neque met neque tui intuspuditum estfactis, qwefacis, 

(See Zumpt, § 441. for construction with pudet, S^cJ) 
Licit dominatiotti aUente, f^c " Although they be lending their 

I 6 
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blood to (establish) a foreign despotism. Licety thongh properly a 
verb, is used as a coDJanction, and has the same ibrce and con-' 
struction as quatnvis. (See Zumpty § 574.) 

DiuUus iamen, jfc. ** For a longer time, however, enemies than 
slaves :" ue. who have been so. HosUs is in apposition with the 
several proper names before enmnerated. 

Fide et ctdfectu teneri. " Are held together by fidelity and good 
feeling.**^ Ad/ectu—adfectu animi. 

Metus, terror. Metu8 points out the '* fear " originating in the 
minds of the subject nations; terror the ** dread** inspired by the 
Romans. 

Nullce conjuges. Women were not allowed in the Roman camp. 
This and the following points would naturally be touched on by a 
Briton, whose customs appear to have, in this respect, resembled 
those of the Germans as mentioned at Germ. Chap. vii. viii. 

Aut nuUa^ ^c. " The greater part either have no father-land, or 
else (if they have) it is another (than this)." Meaning that the 
Roman forces were, for the most part, composed of men who were 
obliged to flee their own countries, or who had no stake, no interest in 
them ; or else were like the Britons, who had betrayed their land, 
and submitted to a foreigner who had stripped them of it 

Ignota omnia. This is explanatory of ccelum, mare, tUvas. For the 
construction of these adjectives see note on tarda et cotUrarioj Chap. 

ZVUL 

Ne terreat, Sfc. " Let not an empty appearance terrify (you)." 
The verb is in the singular because its subjects are inanimate. (See 
ZumpU § 373. ) To the remarks on the subjunctive used as the im- 
perative, which will be found in note on ostendamiu. Chap, xxxi., it 
is to be added, that it usually occurs in the third person of the present 
rarely of the perfect ; if the second person be used it is generally in 
a negative power, and the perfect is employed in a present meaning. 
Thus, to exemplify the present verb, we might say terreat, and ne 
terreat; but seldom ne terruerit. Whereas we should use ne temieris 
not ne terrecu. (See Zumpt, § 529. note.) 

Senum coUmue. ** The colonies consist of old men." Supply 
sunt As the colony of Camalodunum was c6mposed of veterans, 
Calgacus uses this term for the purpose of inspiriting his followers, 
by reminding them that though the colonists were soldiers still they 
"were past the vigour of life, and so comparatiTcly harmless. 

CHAP. XXXIII. 

Excephe orationem aJacres. "Received his harangue in high 
spirits," or "joyfully." Alacres is here used in an adverbial force. 
ExdpiOy in the present meaning, is used by Cicero {De Div. ii. 
11.): — Quod animus arriperet, aut exciperet 

Utque barbaris moris. " And as is the custom with barbarians.*' 
This clause is parenthetical. Its force attaches to what follows, not 
to what precedes. Moris depends on e»< to be supplied. The clause 
is equivident to atqu/t ut maris est b<wbaris» Comp. Germ, Chan. U. 
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Caniu, fremitUf et clamoribus dissonis, '' With singing;, with a 
murmur (of assent or applause), and with discordant outcnes." 

AgminOjfidgores, There is here, according to a practice common 
with Tacitus, an ellipse of the verh, which mast he supplied from the 
general meaning of the context Here supply conspiciebantur. So 
at Ann, i. 7. : — Ne IcBti excessu principiSf sc. viderentur, ^nn. i. 31. : 
Non untis hac, sc. dicehat. In short, verhs relating to the senses, 
and of speaking {verba sentiendi et declarandi) are often omitted. 

Acies ; t. e. of the Britons. 

Instruebatur, " Began to he drawn up." 

Accendendvm. Supply esse, 

Octavus annus est ** It is the eighth season.** ▲.D. 85. See note 
on terttus expeditionvm annus. Chap. xxii. 

Ex quo, sc. tempore, 

Adversiu ipsam rerum naturam, "Against the very nature of 
things : '* t. e, against nature itself, or the course of nature. 

Egressiy ego, vos. Observe the construction. The participle is in 
the plural, as it belongs to two subjects ; and in the first person, as 
that person, to use the language of the grammarians, is "more 
worthy " than the second. 

Inventa Britannia et subacta, ** Britain has been discovered, and 
subdued." Both these perfects apply to a thing past. The dis- 
covery is palpable. The term subacta est it is better to refer, not 
to Britain citra Bodoiriam et Clotam, but to Caledonia ; considering 
Agricola to be looking upon the issue of the approaching battle as so 
certain that he addresses his soldiers as if it had already been 
decided in their favour. 

Audiebam, " Cantinually heard." Observe the repeated action 
denoted here by the imper&ct 

JE latebris suis extrusi, *< Thrust out of their lurking-places." 
As if they were wild beasts driven from their lairs by the hunters. 

Et vota virtusque in aperto. Literally, ** And your desires and your 
valour are in an open place," i, e. You have an open and fair field for 
realising your desires, and displaying your valour. 

Prona, ** Downhill " — hence " easy." 

Atque eadem, " And moreover also." See note on ecukm. Chap. 


Adversa, ** Opposed to " — hence " difficult" 

Injrontem. " (To those who advance) onward.** The expression 
is well explained by Bitter, ampUus progredientibus, 

Neque, At the commencement of a sentence neqve is often, as 
here, put for mm. 

Sed manus, ffc. Fully, sed nobis manus sunt, et arma ; et in His 
omnia sunt nobis. 

Jam miki decretum est, " I have long since arrived at the con- 
clusion.*' Literally, " It has been decreed by me,*' or •* sentence 
has been passed by me." 

Cecidisse is a substantival infinitive, and inghrium is predicated 
of it 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

C(nutUi8set Atque points out that acies is the word to be brought 
most prominently forward, and hence the verb is put in the sin- 
gular. 

Clamore dehdlastis. ** You utterly yanquished by your (mere) 
outcry." Tacitus makes Agricola to indulge somewhat in the 
flowers of oratory. 

Fugaciasimi, A predicatiye adjective. Supply sunt 

jRuere. Is not the historical infinitive, but is dependent on aolet 
to be supplied, as Ritter observes, ftompeUuntur=peUi soUnt 

Fortissimum quodque animals omnia fortutsima animaUa. 

Rdiquus is used predicatively. 

Quos qubd, ^c. *< And although you have at length found them, 
they have not made, a stand against you, but have been caught the 
last" The previous metaphor is continued. 

Ft extremo metu, ^c. ^* And in the extremity of fear their bodies 
have planted (as it were) a line of battle on the spot where they 
stand." Literally, " in these footsteps." Observe the change of sub- 
ject fh>m illi to corpora. The purport of this observation is, that 
the Britons were merely so many bodies devoid of mind and under- 
standing ; and that they had taken up their position in acie jost as 
if they were so many poles stuck into the ground. Comp. Cssar, 
BcU. Civ, ii. 2. : — defigebantur asseres in terra. Ritter quotes the 
words of another editor : -Non dixit constituere sive direxere, aed 
defix^re — quod stupidisprcR metu, convenit 

In quibus ederetis, ** In order that in them y9u might exhibit a 
noble and splendid victory." The imperfect subjunctive cannot be 
nsed for the imperative in oratio recta, in which the speech of Agri- 
cola is. The imperative in this case would be represented by the 
present subjunctive. See notes, Chap. xv. xxxL It must therefore 
be used after the relative, which introduces this clause, to assign Ae 
reason of the preceding clause. See note on Electus quern contu" 
hemio astimaret. Chap. v. Here, therefore, Agricola states, that in 
doing as just described, they had so done for the very object, as it 
were, that the Romans might, &c The verb edere is used of games ; 
thus edere ludos. Hence there is here an allusion to the slaughter 
of the Britons being nothing more than a spectacle for the Roman 
people to behold. 

Transigite cum expeditionibus. Literally, "Finish matters with 
your expeditions." There is here an allusion to the defendant in a 
trial making up and compromising the matter with the complainant 
before coming into court. This was called rem componere vel transigere,. 
See AdojoCs Rom, Ant, s, v. Postulatio Actionis, Thus Cicero, Verr, 
iv. 32.: — Qui cum reo transigat, Verr, iii. 54.: — Quod erat vix 
H, S. quadraginta millium, transigunt H. S. ducentis mtUibus, So also 
Terence, Hec, iii. 6. 61.: — Postremb inter se transigant, ut lidtet 
Hence it comes to signify metaphorically " to conclude," ** put an 
end to," ** finish." Hence translate more freely "Put an end to 
your expeditions." 
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Tmponite, jfc. Literally, *^ Place a great day upon the fifty yean/' 
Freely, " Crovn the fifty years with a glorious day." Agricola 
must here be speaking in round numbers, as A. Plautius came into 
Britain a.d. 43, and Agricola defeated the Caledoiiians under Gal- 
gacus A.D. 84. The real time, therefore, was between forty-one 
and forty-two years. 

Nunguam exercitui imputari posse. " That there can never be 
alleged against the army." 

CHAP. XXXV. 

Diseursum, Supply est eis, ** They ran in all directions^" Ob- 
serve the force of dis in composition. 

Firmarent^finnam redderent Compare Chap. xiv. Ritter, 
quotii3g from Walch, adduces the following passages in illustration 
of the use of yirmo: — Dextrum comu Nvmidis equitibus datum, 
media acies peditibua firmata, (Liv. xxiL 46.) Asdrubal mediam 
aciem Hispanis firmat. {Liv. xxiii. 29.) 

Ingena victoricB deem, Litetally, **An inunense ornament of 
victory to one waging war on this side Roman blood." A great 
addition to the honours of a victorious general, who should conduct 
the war without shedding one drop of Roman blood* On the use 
and force oidtra see note. Germ, Chap. xvi. 

Constiterat, **Had already taken their station," An action 
completely terminated in past time. 

Ita ut primum agmen in aquo. " In such a way, that the front of 
the line had taken their station in the plain." Supply campo con" 
etiterat 

Connexi velut ** As though linked together." 

Per (zcclive jugum insurgerent, " Kept rising (one above another) 
throughout the whole extent of a steep ridge." Jugum, when applied 
to hills, eminences, &c., strictly means only the summit, or highest 
part of them. Here, however, as is evident from the context, it is 
used of the whole hill from the base to the summit, the part being 
put for a whole. Observe also the force of per. 

Media campi, **The intervening parts of the plain:" ue, the 
parts between the Caledonians and Romans. 

Covinarius eques, Tacitus here applies the term eques to the 
warrior riding in the war chariot {covinus, esaHdum). That the 
conjunction ought not to be placed between covinarius and eques, 
whereby each would be made to represent a different class of 
soldiers, as some editions d.o, is evident from the circumstance that 
the Caledonians had ^nly covinarii, no equites, as such : this is evi- 
dent fix>m the following description of the battle. 

iVe simul pugnaretur. " That the contest would be waged at the 
same time." Observe the force of ne after a verb of fearing, and 
also that pugnaretur is used impersonally. 

Latera, Supply in. 

Dhnisso equo, ^c. " When he had sent away his horse, took his 
station on foot in front of the vexiUa,^* (See note, Chap, xviii.) 
But vexUla is used sometimes of the standards of the allied or 
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Iiuxiliarj troops, in opposition to the legionary standard of the 
Romans, The passage, therefore, may mean, and most probably 
does, that Agricola posted himself in the front of the 8,000 aozili'r 
aries who were to sustain the brunt of the battle, 

CHAP. XXXVI. 

Certahaiur. " The contest continued to be carried on." Observe 
the continuance of the action implied in the verb by the use of the 
imperfect tense. 

Simuique constantia, Sfc, ** And at the same time by firmness, at 
the same time by skill, the Britons, &c" These must have been 
the clientes, who dismounted ftom the war-cars. (See note, 
Chap, xii.) 

Cetris, The celra was a small round shield covered with hide8% 
principally used by the people of Africa, Spain, and Britain. Its 
form is supposed to be represented by the target of the modem 
Highlanders. 

Ut rem ad mvcrones, Sfc. ^ To bring the matter to the sword's 
point, and to close quarters." Literally, **to the points and the 
hands." 

Erigere in coBes, Sfc, See note. Chap, xviii, 

Plerique: i, e. of the Britons. See p. 84. 

Festinatione victoria. ** In their haste after victory : ** t.e. in the 
haste of the Romans, &c 

JEquitum tumuB, " The squadrons of cavalry : '' t. e. of the Ro- 
mans. For turma, see note on alam^ Chap, xviii. 

Minimi. This adverb qualifies equesiris. 

Quum i gradii, ^c. This is a very corrupt passage, the deficiencies 
and obscurities of the MSS. being variouriy supplied and inter- 
preted by various editors. It would be impossible to affirm whose 
reading is correct That adopted in the text is Ritter's, and is 
commended by the learning he so abundantly displays in his edition. 
Taking it as it stands, it appears to mean — ** since they who were 
out of their ranks, or who were standing compactly (together), were 
driven forward by the bodies of the horses." The subject of im- 
peUerentur, according to Ritter, is cohortes Romanorum auxilionan. 
With e gradu supply illi procurrentes. Corporibus is used to show 
that this driving forward of the infantry was an actual one, by the 
very bodies themselves of the horses. 

Incuraabant. ** Kept dashing against," or " kept charging." Ob- 
serve the repeated action here denoted by the imperfect 

CHAP. XXXVII. 

Insederant, spemebant Observe the respective forces of these two 
tenses : insederant, ** had taken up their position," an action com- 
pleted in past time ; spemebant, <* kept despising," an action con- 
tinued in past time. 
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iVt id ipsum, *' (And 'vfoald have done so) unless Agricola having 
entertained an apprehension of that very thing.'* Supply aique cir" 
cuivissent or atque itafecissent Compare Ni velox, ffc. Chap. xiiL 

AJaa. See note on alanij Chap, xviii. 

Adsubita. "For the emergencies.*' Literally, " the suddennesses.** 
Hetentas is perf. pass, part of retineo. 

Disjeciaset ^ Had scattered them/* coupled to opposuiaset by que, 

Versum, Supply est 

Ala, i, e. those four ala mentioned in the beginning of this 
chapter. 

Sequi, ffc. *' They pursued, "wounded, made prisoners, and more- 
over slew those same (prisoners) when others presented themselves." 
With eoedem supply captivos from capere, 

Armatorum, ** Who (still) retained their anns.** This belongs 
to hoativm, and is opposed to the quidam inermes presently occurring. 

Passim arma, S^c. ** On all sides were weapons and carcases, and 
mangled limbs, and a blood-stained ground.** Obsen'e the repetition 
of the conjunction, and see note on Patriam, jfc. Chap. xv. Com- 
pare Sallust, Jugurtha, ci. 10. Turn spectaculum horribile campispci^ 
tentUnu : seqtUj fugere, occidi, capi: equi, viri, qffiicti; ac mum, tmU 
neribus aceeptis, neque fugere posse, neque quietem pati, niti modo ac 
statim concidere : postremd omnia, qua visus erat, constrata telis, armis, 
cadaverihus ; et inter ea humits infecta sam/iUne. 

Et aliquando, ffc. So Virgil, j^n. ii. 367. 

Quondam etiam victis redit in prcecordia virtus, 

Postqudm adpropinquarunt *' After that they had drawn near.*' 
In historical narratives postquam, posteaquam, ut, ut primum, and 
several others implying " when," " as soon as," " after that," are followed 
by the perfect indicative, when the order of events seems rather to 
require a pluperfect (See Zumpt, 506., and compare Madvig, 
§ 338 6.) 

Primos sequendum, '* The foremost of the pursuers." These and 
also incautos point out the Romans : coUecti and gnari the Britons. 

Indaginis. " Of a toil." Indago is a sporting term, and signifies 
the surrounding of a spot . of ground with nets and beaters for the 
purpose of bringing all the game into the centre of the space so 
surrounded, where it may be slaughtered. See Miches Comp, to 
Diet and Lex. Virgil, ^n. iv. 121. says: — 

Dum trepidant aUs, sUvasque indagine cingunt 

So Florus (iv. 12. 48.) applies it in the same way as Tacitus : — Inde 

partito exercitu totam amplexus Cantabriam, efferam geniem ritu 

ferarum, quasi indagine, debellabai. So Livy, vii. 37. : — Quum pra^ 

missus eques, velut indagine, dissipatos Samnites ageret Tacitus also 

applies it to the courting of childless persons for their money : — 

Testamenta et orbos, velut indagine ejus, capi. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 42.) 

Artiora sc. loca. Meaning " thickets " and " deep dells.'* 

Rariores silvas persultare, " To bound through the more open 

parts of the woods.*' Literally, "the thinner woods;*' t. e. the 
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^Qods where thinner : hence as rendered. Rariorea represents an 
accessory proposition, and is equivalent to ubi rariores erant, 

Aliquod vuhus. " Some wound." Observe the metaphorical use 
of this word. Something akin hereto is the English idiomatical 
expression, " Some severe blow." 

Compositos. i. e. the Romans. 

Vidhre, i, e. the Britons. 

Nee alius cUium respectantes, " And not looking back each for the 
other ; " t. e, every one having an eye only to his own escape. 

Ad decern millia* (Compare above Chap. xxix. : — super septem 
miUia,) Ad is used with numerals as an adverb in the sense of 
"about," " nearly," " to the amount of.'* (See Madvig, § 172. Obs. 
2. : Zumpt, 296.) Thus Csesar {BeU. Gall, ii 33.) i—Occisis ad 
hominuM nUUibus qttatuor, Livy, iv. 59. : — Ad duo mUlia et quingenti 
capiuntur. 

In quis. Supply ceddiL 

Juvenili ardore et Jerocid equi, '* By his manly ardour, and the 
high mettle of his horse." As juvenis denotes a person between 
seventeen and forty-six, it is better, in referring it to soldiers, to 
render it by " manly" than by "youthfiiL" (See AuL GelL x. 28.) 


CHAP. XXXVIIL 

Miscere invicem consilia aliqua^ dein separare. Literally, ** They 
mutually mingled some plans, afterward divided (them);" i. e. 
First many of them joined in forming plans ; then Ihey separately 
formed each man his own. 

FrangL ** To be broken (down);" Le, dispirited and heart- 
broken. 

Tanquam misererentur, " As though they pitied (them)." See 
note on Nihil profici. Chap. xv. 

Vastum. This and the following adjectives are all predicatives. 
In each clause supply the substantive verb. 

Secreti codes, ^ The hills were in solitude j" t. e. there was no 
one, where lately there had been thousands. 

. Incerta fugee vestigia, "That the traces of their flight were 
doubtful;" t. e, could not be followed out This, with Omglobari 
fiostes, is the subject of compertum {est), 

Spargu " To be spread over the face of the country." 

Vires, i, e, soldiers, in order to be ready for any encounters that 
might arise. 

Trutulensem portum tenuit " Reached the harbour of Trutulum." 
Where this was does not appear. Brotier calls it Sandwich, 
making it the same as Rutupium : others Plymouth or Portsmouth. 
It is clear, however, this cannot be the case from the following 
words. Probably it was somewhere about the Frith of Forth. 

Undej ^c, Ritter says, unde=quo indi. Translate : " Whither 
it had returned, after that it had from thence coasted along the 
whole of the nearest (i, e, the eastern) shore of Britain." Compare 
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Chap. z. Unde, therefore, here marks out the point of departare 
and rejtum of the Roman fleet. It had been sent out to ascertain 
whether or not Britain was an island : and, after having executed ita 
commission, it returned to harbour. 


CHAP. XXXIX. 

Ut DomUiano moris erat , . . excepit, for Domiticaius, fU morU 
erat, . . excepit 

Falsum e Germanid triumphvm, " The counterfeit triumph from 
Germany }" i. e, on account of Germany. This was for his tri* 
mnph over the Catti in ▲.d. 81. Frontinus, who wrote his Stra- 
tagems in the lifetime of Domitian, praises that Emperor highly, and 
asserts, that, being aware of the great preparations made by the 
Catti, Domitian pretended to be going into Gaul to take a census of 
the Gauls, and thus succeeded in coming upon them unexpectedly, 
and crushing them. The real case, however, seems to be, that he 
did not even so much as see the enemy ; and that the whole of his 
exploits consisted in laying waste the country of some friendly tribes 
beyond the Rhine. As he had no captives to lead in chains before 
his triumphal car, he purchased a number of slaves in the neigh* 
bouring countries, and ordered their hair to be dressed, and their 
clothes made in the German fashion. By this means he tricked out 
a meretricious triumph amidst the ridicule of the whole of Rome ; 
and, to add to his folly, he assumed the surname of Germanicus I 
{Dion, IxviL ; Plin. Pan, 16, 17.) Martial and Statius flatter him 
in a fulsome manner. 

Id . , , formidobsum. Supply erat 

Supra principis. Supply nomen, \ 

Frustrd . . . acta. This does not allude to the baiiishment of the 
philosophers from Rome by Domitian, as that event did not occur 
till some years later, a. d. 95. Tacitus must here refer merely to 
Domitian's general persecution of eminent men, and the effectual 
means he ever took to silence freedom of speech even in trials. 

Imperatorxam= imperatoris propriam. 

Secreto suo satiatus, "Satisfi^ with his secret" Secretum does 
not here signify ** secrecy," " secret retirement," but the " secret 
plan " Domitian had formed in his mind. 

Reponere* " To lay aside.'" 

Impeiua. *' The aidour." 


n 


CHAP. XL. 

Triumphalia omamenta. Under the Empire, the command-in-chief 
of the troops was considered as vested in the emperor ; and hence 
whatever victories were achieved by his legati, he was the person 
legally entitled to a triumph. To compensate in some measure for 
this, a species of reward was devised for conquering generals. 
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termed, as here, triumphalia omamenta. It consisted in bein^ 
awarded a laurel crown, a triamphal robe, a curole chair, and a 
statue ; which last they were allowed to transmit to their de- 
scendants. 

Qvidqyid pro trivmpho datur. Under this term are included the 
sacrifices and the supplicatio or public thanksgiving to the gods. 
For a description of the supplicaUo see SmitKs Diet Ant ». v. 

Addi insuper opinionem. This was for the purpose of deceiving 
Agricola by the terms in which the ^natusconsultum was drawn up. 

Majoribus = iUustrioribus. 

Missum, Supply esse. Domitian, it seems, was afraid that Agri- 
cola might refuse to obey the recal he forwarded to him, and even 
maintain his post by force. He therefore despatched one of his 
conndential freedmen with an autograph letter, wherein he was in- 
formed Syria was given to him as his province. This, however, 
was a mere ruse ; and hence it was not to be delivered if Agricola 
had already set out on his return. In compliance with these in- 
structions, the freedman returned at once to Domitian, when he 
found Agricola on his passage to Rome. According to Dion (liii.), 
the emperor's lieutenants were required to leave their province im- 
mediately upon the arrival of their successor, and return to Rome 
within three months. 

Successori, This was probably Sallustius Lucullus, who, according 
to Suetonius, was put to death by Domitian for giving his own name, 
LucuUecR, to some lances of a novel construction devised by himsell 

PalaHum. This was the name given to the residence of the 
emperor, wherever it was. It originated in the palace of Augustus 
being termed Palatium, from having been built on Mount Palatine. 

Per ambiiionem. ** By their courting popularity.*' (See note. 
Chap, xxix.) 

InterpretareHtur. <* Understood (him).'* 

CHAP. XLL 

Crebrb accusatus. Amongst his accusers were M. Regulus, P. 
Veiento, and P. Certus, 

Absens, ** In his absence." Observe the adverbial force of the 
adjective. 

Tot exercitus. Amongst these were the forces under Oppius 
Sabinus and Cornelius Fuscus, which were cut up and their com- 
manders slain. {Dion. Ixvii. ; Suet Dom. viii. 6.) Expugnati, ** were 
stormed: " i.e. in their camps. 

In Moesid Dacidque. The war with Decebalus, which began in 
the year 86, is here meant. 

Germanid et Pannonia. This was the war against the Marco- 
mani and Quadi, for not having sent succours in the war against 
Decebalus. Domitian fled ignominiously from them, and was com- 
pelled to sue for peace from the Dacian chief^ though he had before 
IVequently rejected his pacific offers. He even triumphed as if he 
had conquered his foes. 
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Hipd : t. e. of the Danube. 

Dum exstimulabant Dum is usually followed by the present in- 
dicatiye,* even when events of past time are spoken of. {Zumpt, 
§ 506.) The imperfect, however, is also sometimes used, especially 
when speaking of circumstances taking place at a certain given 
time, and not Sien completed. (See Madvigy § 336. obs. 2., § 337.) 

VUm eUiorum. ** By the faults of others; " ue. of the generals in 
McBsia. This is evident from suis virtutibus. 


CHAP. XLII. 

Aderatjam annus. According to Dion (Ixii.), the emperor's legati 
waited five years after leaving a province before drawing lots for 
another. Hence, as Agricola left Britain a.d. 85, this event would 
have been not earlier than a.d. 90. 

Occiso Civicd nuper, ♦* And since Civica hiad lately been put lo 
death : " t. e. by Domitian. This event occurred a. d. 85, and was 
grounded on the false plea that Civica Cerealis, who was proconsul 
of Asia at the time, intended to revolt See note on Germanice^ 
p. 69. 

Consilium^ exemplum. ** Advice,'* — " precedent." 

Qui, itunisne esset, interrogarent ^ In order to ask (him) if he 
intended to go." Observe the use of qui to point out the design of 
these persons going to Agricola. Observe, also, the construction 
of the indirect question. Had the question been put in oratio recta, 
it would have been iturus esf But in oratio obliquoy it is changed 
from the indicative to the subjunctive, the present to the imperfect, 
the second to the third person. It may be remarked generally, 
that direct questions, expressed in oratio recta by the indicative, are 
converted in oratio obliqua into the accusative and infinitive, if in 
the first or third person. But those of the second person which 
occur in the indicative in oratio recta, are put in the subjunctive in 
oratio obHqua, as above pointed out; the present being changed into 
the imperfect, as here; the perfect into the pluperfect (Compw 
Zumpt, § 603. c. with Madvig, § 405. a.) 

Non jam, "No more." Observe the force qf jam with a ne- 
gative. 

Ohscuri, " In ambiguous terms." Used adverbially. 

Suadentes, "Advising." Suadeo,**! give advice," "I advise.'* 
Persuadeo, " I make advice to be followed," " I persuade." 

Excusantis = excusatoris. It is here used as a substantive ; 
otherwise the rules of construction would have required se to be 
fidded. 

Agi sihi gratia^ passus est, " He permitted thanks to be returned 
him: " i,e. just as if he had conferred a great favour on Agricola. 
So at Hist, ii. 71., speaking of those who had been injured by Vi- 
tellius, Tacitus says: — Acteeque insuper ViteUio gratia, consuetudine 
servitii. So also Seneca (de TranquUl.) writes: — Agebant gratias 
(Caio Ceesari) et quorum liberi occisi, et quorum bona abktta eranU 
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So also (de IrOy ii. 33.) : — Notissima vox est ejus, gut in cultu regttm 
conaenueral, Quwn iilum quidam interrogaret, quomodo rarwimam 
rem in aula consecutut esset, senectutem, injurias, inquitf accipiendo 
et gratias agendo. 

Nee erubuit beneficii invidid. ** And blushed not at the invidioas 
nature of the fayour: '* i,e, he blushed not at pretending to confer 
as a kindness what was in reality at once compulsion and iigustice. 
Erubeaco is used intransitiyely when followed by an ablative, or a 
preposition and its case. 

Solarium: sc argentum. Literally, ''salt money.** This was 
the term for an allowance made to the governors of provinces. Its 
origin^robably is to be traced to the circumstance of '* salt ** being 
one of the necessaries of life; and hence an allowance to buy one 
necessary is put for an allowance for alL Dion (Ixxviii) relates that 
Macrinus made an allowance of 1,000,000 sestertii to Aufidins 
Fronto, when not sent to his province. As subsequently to the 
time of Augustus the sestertium (or 1000 sestertii) was worth 
7^ 16«. 3(2., Fronto received 7842/L 10«. 

Petitum, Supply solarium esse. 

Proprium Aumam, ffc. " It is a property of the human disposition 
to hate those whom one has injured." Observe the use of the 
second person of the sulrjunctive to point out an indefinite assumed 
person. 

Scianty quibus, jpc. " Let them know whose habit it is to admire 
things not lawful.'* On the use of the subjunctive for the impera- 
tive, see note on ostendamus. Chap. xxxL By inhcita Tacitus 
refers, apparently, to the contumacia et inanis jactatio liberiatis, so 
frequently assumed by the Stoics of his day, and of which the case 
of Helvidius Priscus is an instance. Under the garb of republican 
virtue Priscus pursued a course of uncompromising hostility against 
Vespasian, who first banished him, and then ordered him to be put 
to death. His republican spirit, whether real or feigned, was dis- 
played (Juv, Sat V. 36.) in his celebrating the birth-days of Brutus 
and Cassius, the murderers of Julius Caesar ; whereby he intimated 
his admiration of their principles. 

Esse, " Be," " exist,** " live.** 

Eii laudis exced^e ^ adid latuUs ateendere. 


CHAP. XLUL 

Ejus is dependent on, not in concord with, vita. 
Amicis trisiis. The following epigram is supposed to refer to 
Agricola:— 

AdKpwriv * Ay puc6\ao retpiiitda* icav 5* ttrov fffw^ 
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Grotios has given the following translation of the above : — 

Qud,f otitis latices^ qub copia vestra recessitf 
Perpetuas solis quis color kauait aqtiaa f 

AgricohB luctu consumimur : illiua ante 
Humida nunc fiunt pvlvendenta aiti, 

Aliud agens. " Employing themselves about a different matter.^ 
Meaning that the common people generally cared nothing for these 
matters. All they regarded was the sportula and the public al- 
lowances of com, &c. (annond) ; and provided they fared well in 
these respectSrit was little to them what was going on in the great 
world. By the Sempronian law, com was sold at j) of an a« per 
peck (moditts). By the Clodian law, the people received it free of 
all cost ; in the time of Augustus, 200,000 received it. 

Ventitavire. " Frequently came." A frequentative verb. 

Interceptunu Fully, eum interceptum esse, 

Compertu Genitive dependent on nihil. Supply est. Observe 
here the use of nobis, plural, while ausim, presently, is in the sin- 
gular. 

Qiiodve adfirmare ausim, " Or what I might venture to assert** 
Ausim is used in doubtful assertions. (See Madvig, § 145./.) 

Per nuntios visentis. " Who goes to see *' — or " who pays visits*' 
—"by means of messengers.** 

Medicorum intimi, " The physicians most in his secret con- 
fidence.*' 

Momenta ipsa definentis, ** The very minutes of the sinking 
man.** 

Securus odii, " Assured of his hatred (being gratified).** Geni- 
tive dependent on securus, (See Zumpt, § 437.) 

Coherisdem. It appears that the custom of making the emperor 
co-heir with the children of the testator was not by any iQcans un- 
common. It was done in order to secure the remainder to the 
family. Thus Prasutagus, king of the Iceni in Britain, made Nero 
co-heir with his two daughters. (See note. Chap, xvi.) Thus, when 
Lucius Vetus was put to death by Nero, his friends urged him to 
leave part of his property to the emperor, that his grancUons might 
enjoy the rest (^nn. xvL 11.) Suetonius (viii. 17.) mentions that 
Domitian used to seize the estates of persons the most unknown to 
him, if any one could be found to assert that the deceased had ex- 
pressed an intention to make the emperor his heir. 

LcBtatunu Supply esse* 
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Gaio Casare, jfc. *'When Gaius Caesar (t.e. Caligula) was 
consul the third time.** ThiB was a.d. 40, when he was sole 
consul. 

Idibus Juniis, 13th June. Decimd Kakndas /S«ptem5ris— 23rd 
Angnst 
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CdGegd Priscoqite considilnu. ▲. d. 93. 

DecentioTf ^. " Well made rather than talL** 

Nihil metus. ** Nothing to caase fear/' 

Crederes, " One would have believed." 

Quaniian ad gloriam, 8C. pertinet 

Impleverat " He had attained.** 

Pradito. Dative dependent on adstntere, 

Speciosa contiyerant. This is a contradiction to Dion's assertion 
that Agricola spent the closing years of his life in disgrace and 
poverty. {Dion, Ixvi.) 

. Adjtnitatibus et amicitiia. For affinilms et amicis : — the thing for 
'ihe person. 

RempuhUcam exhavsit. So Juvenal, Sat iv. 150.: 

Atque utinam his potius nugis tota ilia dedisset 
Tempora scevitice, claras quibus abstidit urbi 
lUtubresque animas impune, et vindice ntdlo, 
Sed periity postquam cerdonibus esse timendus 
Cctperat : hoc nocuit Lamiarum cade madenti. 


CHAP. XLV. 

Obsessam curiam. This is not elsewhere mentioned. Nero had 
set him the example, in placing two cohorts on the place where the 
senate assembled, while he compelled them to condemn Thrasea 
and Soranas. {Tac, Ann, xvi. !S^7.) See also LynanCs Moman 
Emperors, i. 465. 

Tot nobilissimarumj 8fc. Among these were Gratilla the wife of 
Arulenus Rusticns, Arria the wife of Thrasea Psetos, and Fannia 
the wife of Helvidios Priscus. See also LyrusaCs Roman Emperors, 
ii. 343. 

Unh adhuc victoria censebalur. According to Facciolati, censeri 
aliqua re—obaliqwim rem notum et clarum esse. Hence we render : 
** Was fieunous, up to this tlfaie, for one victory." Cams Metins waa 
a noted and infamous informer. 

Albanam arcem, ** The Alban citadeV' meaning Domitian's Alban 
villa. By the term arx Tacitus points out perhaps both the bulk 
of the buildings and also the precautionary measures adopted for 
safety. Thus Juvenal, Sat iv. 145. : — 

Surgiiur, et misso proceres exire jubentur 
Conalio, quos Albanam dux magnus in arcem 
Traxerat attonitos, etfestinare coactos, 
Tanquam de Cattis cUiquid torvisque Sicambris 
Dicturus, 

Mcssalini, Catullus Messalinus is meant, who is mentioned by 
Juvenal (iv. 113 — 122.) and by Pliny (iv. 22.), where we learn that 
he was blind. See also LywinCs Roman Emperors, i. 304. 

Massa Bcebius, ^c. From Pliny's Epistles (iii. 4., vL 29.), we 
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find thftt he had been pi^curator of Bttticft, and was brobght to 
trial for his misdeeds. 

Mox fufstrat ^c. Tacitns was not then in the city (see Chap. ii.)t 
,bat because he was a senator he uses the first person, as if he himself 
were implicated in these atrocities. 

Hehidium in carcerem. This HelTidius was the son of the Hel- 
vidius who had been put to death by Vespasian (see Chap. xlii.). 
He was accused of haying ridiculed Domitian's divorce, in a £EU*ce 
written upon Paris and %none. This was deemed treason ; and 
alter he had been dragged to prison by senators (hence the expres- 
sion) amongst whom Publicius Certus was especiaUy forward, he 
was slain. 

No8 Maurid BusHciqve visus, <* The fight of Mauricus and Rus- 
ticns (struck) us (with terror)." An instance of Zeugma, Supply 
percuUty or terrore offudiL Rustieus was put to death for praising 
Peetus Thrasea and Helyidius Prisons. Junius Mauiicus, who was 
his brother, was banished. 

No8, Here again Tacitus writes as if he had been present, though 
he was away from the city. Senecio was condemned to death for 
writing the life of HeWidius Prisons. 

Suspiria nostra subscriberentur, ** Our sighs were noted down.** 
Thus Cicero { Verrea, u. 8. 51.) : — Lege Hieronicd numerus aratorum 
quotannis apud magistrates subscribitur. Some render subscrU^erentur, 
**were accused," i. e. made subjectsof accusations. Thus Nepos(^^ 
ticuSy vi.) : — Neminem neque suo nomine^ neque subscribens accusavit 
The subscriptoTt or person subscribens^ was not the principal person 
in accusing another. He who brought forward the charges, — 
to which he signed his name, — was called accusator. Others, who 
wished to sanction the prosecution, added their signatures below 
that of the accusator. This is not only to be inferred from the 
above passage of Nepos, but is rendered plain by the words of Vel- 
leius (iL 69.) : — Capita Aarippa subscripsit in C. CcusitaUy **Capito 
wrote his n^^me under Agrippa against C. Cassius," t. e, Capito joined 
Agrippa in accusing C. Cassius. From these passages it is proved 
that the person subscribens was not the active and leading person, 
but merely a partisan. Hence, the first meaning given to this 
passage of Tacitus is preferable. 

TuverOyffc, Compare Cicero (de Orat iiL 3.): — Ego verb te, 
Cr<issey cum vittB flore, turn mortis opportunitate, divino consUio et 
ortunif et exstinctum esse arbitror. 

Opportunitate, ** Seasonableness." 

Constans et lihens. " Firmly and willingly." Observe the ad- 
verbial force of these adjectives. 

Excepisti, " You underwent" or ** submitted to." Cicero uses 
excipio in this sense, with dolores^ perictda, labores, 

Innocentiam principi donares. " You would give innocence to 
the prince ;" t. e. you would, by your conduct, prove Domitian to be 
guiltless of your death. 

Fitue ; i. e. the wife of Tacitus. 
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Qua8 fyeremu8^ << In order that we i^ght fix them.*' See note, 
Chap. V. 

Tarn longa ...» omissus esU Tacitus had left Rome A.D. 90. 
From Hist, iv. 83., {Origo dei nondum nosiris auctoribus celebrata; 
jEgyptiorum antistites sic memorant, f^c,') Ritter infers that he had 
been appointed prafect of Egypt, though that office was properly a 
knight's. Hist, L 11.: — JEgyptum equites JRomant obtinent loco 
regum, 

Desideravire aliquid* ** Missed something:" tie. his daughter 
and her husband, Tacitns^ Desidero is to wish for something one 
has not got. 

CHAPi XLVI. 

Quiescas. Subjunctive in optatival force. 

Id praceperim. ** Let me give this charge.** On this use of the 
perfect subjunctiye for the imperative, see Zumpt, § 529. note. 
Thas at Ann, iv» 32. Tacitus uses the same construction, nemo 
contenderit 

Sed tuis ipse moribus possis, ^ But one's self may by one's own 
habits.^' As possis is used here of an indefinite person, tuis, which 
corresponds with the subject of possis, must be also rendered inde« 
finitely in English, as if it were suis. 

Fama rervm, meaning history^ 


THE END. 
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